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A CURE OF SOULS 


CHAPTER I 


Tue Reverend Canon Clement Purcell Chamberlain 
stood before the looking-glass brushing his hair. A 
pale vicuna dressing-gown, girdled and tasselled, sheathed 
him like a monk's frock. The shaven face, between the 
oval, yellow-backed twin brushes, showed handsome, 
long and full, not too austerely Roman, red-brown, 
sleek with health. Young, too, for forty-seven; only a 
few faint parallel lines across the forehead, crow's feet 
almost invisible about the eyes. Under the rhythmic 
strokes of the twin brushes the sleek brown hair fitted 
tight like a cap to the large head. It waved a little at 
the temples. 

Through the open window an air smelling of laven- 
der and warm roses blew on him. 

He enjoyed the rhythm of the brushes, the cut of 
the stiff bristles through the hair, and their scraping on 
the scalp. Once risen up out of his perfect bed, Canon 
Chamberlain enjoyed all the processes that prepared 
him for another blessed day: the hot bath, the sweet, 
white lather polishing his white skin, the cold sponging 
after, the gymnastic exercises that gave him an agree- 
able sense of slenderness and fitness—taut, hard 
muscles working up through the almost imperceptible 
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layer of fat; even shaving, once he had made up his 
mind to it, because it left your face so exquisitely clear 
and clean. 

And now he was putting on the round collar, the 
high waistcoat, the short, easy morning coat of black 
serge. A brief station at his prie-Dieu under the ivory 
Christ on his ebony cross; a slight tension of constraint, 
his attitude before the Immaterial; not so enjoyable as 
he made himself believe. But, like the discharge of 
any regular function, prayer gave relief. 

He was now spiritually ready for his day. 

The French windows of his dining-room stood wide 
open, The August morning, shining and scented, 
lured him outside. He passed from the green lawn 
through a tunnel of rose trees to his kitchen garden. 
The flagged walks were warm and golden. Already on 
the southward wall the peaches gave out a sweet, hot 
smell, He liked to gather peaches straight from the 
wall, with the warmth of the sun on them, knowing 
that no hands but his had touched them. He liked to 
feel his teeth tearing the creamy peach-flesh from its 
crimson heart; to suck out of it the sweet-smelling 
juice. 

He ate two, nosing and fingering the velvet skin, 
before he peeled it. They were delicious. He took 
pleasure in the thought that peaches eaten before 
breakfast would be good for him. A thrill of physical 
well-being went through him under the sleek, sun- 
warmed skin and in the running blood and quiet 
nerves. 

He walked back slowly, through the rose-tunnel, to 
his house. He loved every day the sight of the old 
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Rectory, resting above its green lawns; gold-grey walls 
and mouse-grey roof; the straight lines of the dormer 
windows sloping to the eaves, and under them the two 
rows of square-browed, mullioned windows, the lower 
one cut by the high glass doors of the dining-room. 
Resting in perfect peace. Enchanting smells met him 
as he entered, of hot coffee, of crisp bacon, of omelette. 
His breakfast. 

Five letters lay, with the Morning Post, beside his 
plate there. He glanced at them uneasily, they might 
contain something disturbing to his perfect peace. In 
any case, they would have to be answered. Better 
not open them till he had had his breakfast. He could 
see one from his sister, Charlotte Roper. Some- 
thing disagreeable, you might be sure. He was not 
going to begin with Charlotte. Stay—that enormous 
envelope would be from Falconer, the sculptor, the 
estimate and design for the Queningford-cum-Kemp- 
ston Maisey War Memorial. Nothing disturbing there. 
But he would have to think about it, and he didn’t 
want to start his day thinking. Time enough when 
all his admirable digestive processes were complete. 

He began with the omelette. Nobody like Fuller 
for making an omelette, always the same, neither too 
wet nor too dry, with a crisp curl at the edges, and 
coloured golden. High wages, but he didn’t grudge 
them to an excellence like Fuller’s, and he could afford 
it When all was said and done, he could afford it. 
He meditated for a moment on the income he had at 
last acquired through the deaths of his mother, his 
elder brother, and an uncle, ensuring to him for ever 
the means of happy life. It had come to him so 
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recently that he still thought of it with a sort of pious 
wonder. That it should have come at a time when 
taxation was so intolerably high showed clearly that the 
world was ruled by a benignant Providence. Goodness 
of God. 

And this new living, too; one of the best in the 
diocese. To be sure, there were things he wanted that 
he still had to do without: a butler to valet him, and 
an expert gardener for the fruit and vegetables. If he 
had not subscribed so largely to the War Memorial — — 
And in a large, scattered parish like Queningford- cum- 
Kempston Maisey a motor car and a chauffeur were a 
necessity. No comfort in driving himself about in a 
cramped little governess cart. 

It would be awful if Fuller were to leave him. He 
must raise her wages next quarter—must manage it 
somehow. A woman who could make an omelette like 
that. And coffee. Coffee and omelettes and novels. 
They did them best in France. Nothing finer than a 
good French novel. 

He wondered what the hotels were like in the 
Riviera now. The Californie at Cannes in nineteen- 
eleven. Ah, that was a holiday. He could see the 
great dining-room, blond in the sunlight; the little 
tables. And the food. It couldn't be the same now, 
since the war. He wondered what France was going 
to do about those reparations. There was no doubt 
that Germany could pay if proper pressure were 
brought to bear. Expert's opinion. He opened his 
Morning Pos! to see what France was going to do. 
And Lloyd George. If only you could trust Lloyd 
George. But he didn't trust him for one minute. He 
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didn't trust the Coalition. What a Government to have 
to pray for every Sunday. That Thou would’st be 
pleased to direct and prosper all their consultations. . . . 
If you could pray for the collapse of the Coalition, now, 
and the establishment of a sound Tory Government, a 
party Government, with the responsibility of party. 
Pity that the Church had no longer any hand in the 
affairs of State. If one could but make Christianity a 
living force in politics. But Lloyd George was a dis- 
senter. What could you expect? 

The Morning Post tided him over to toast and mar- 


.-malade. Fuller again. Was there anything that woman 


couldn't do? 

Yes. He would certainly eat two peaches before 
breakfast every morning, as long as they lasted. If 
young Jackman ate two peaches every morning before 
breakfast he would get through his work better and 
not write such dull sermons. He must tell him. No, 
better not. If he went about preaching peaches he 
would feel morally bound to make presents of the fruit. 
He must have another bit of butter to finish that mar- 
malade. And honey. He must tell Fuller to order 
some honey at Parker’s. They had some, very clear 
and beautiful, in jars. 

The meal was over. Canon Chamberlain rejoiced 
once more in the perfect working of his organism. 
The sense of fitness exalted him like a gentle beatitude. 
For one moment he stood outside on the flagged walk 
and let the sun soak into him; then he returned, took 
up his letters, and withdrew into the deep peace of 
his study. Sunshine, and the smell of lavender and 
roses, streamed into it from the garden. It was lined 
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with books; burnished leather and gilt tooling and the 
bright edges of furniture caught the light. The 
place shone and was soundless. No bed was more 
restful than those deep claret-coloured leather arm- 
chairs. 

He knew where. the French novels were, there on 
the bottom shelf, hidden behind the short green cur- 
tain: Dumas and Balzac, Flaubert and Maupassant and 
Anatole France. Nobody like them. Presently, when 
the business of the morning was over he would take 
up one of them and settle down in his armchair for the 
rest of the morning. In the afternoon he might go over 
to Kempston Maisey and call on Mrs. Hancock. Or he 
might not. He might settle down again in the cool 
under the beech-tree. He had a voluptuous satisfac- 
tion in the thought that he might or might not call on 
that delightful woman. Nothing constrained him, and 
the alternative was delightful, too. 

A dim uneasiness came over him. Not worry, but 
the flying shadow of worry, the ghostly premonition of 
something unpleasant.  Charlotte's letter. Supposing 
Charlotte had written to ask if she and Daphne could 
come and stay with him? 

He would deal with Charlotte's letter first and get 
it over. 

N-no. He couldn't say that Charlotte had asked him 
in so many words. But she had said she didn't know 
where on earth she was to take Daphne for her holiday 
this August. She had said they were sick of the seaside. 
She had said she supposed he had fairly settled down 
in Queningford by this time and she would like to see 
the Rectory some day. She had said it sounded charm- 
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ing. And if that wasn't a broad hint, what was it? He 
hated people who gave hints. 

Luckily Charlotte didn't know how charming the 
Rectory was. And Queningford. She didn't realise the 
General, Sir Charles and Lady Sarah Philpot at the 
Manor and their three unmarried sons. She didn't 
realise the two young curates, Mr. Jackman and Mr. Cart- 
wright, If Charlotte had, if she once began to look on 
Queningford Rectory as a matrimonial centre for Daphne, 
he would never have her out of the house; and Char- 
lotte's presence, for longer than, say, a fortnight at the 
outside, was in the highest degree undesirable. 

For Charlotte possessed a perfect genius for un- 
pleasantness. Not only did she draw attention to any- 
thing disagreeable that might be happening in your 
neighbourhood, she raked up the forgotten past; she 
reminded you of everything disagreeable that had ever 
happened or was about to happen. She had an unholy 
insight into all intimate, fugitive, and secret things; 
other people's motives for example. Nothing was hidden 
from Charlotte. Her brutal criticism and Daphne’s 
violent high spirits were destruction to your peace. The 
ways of peace have they not known. He couldn't bear 
it if they acquired the habit of staying at the Rectory. 

They must not find Queningford too charming. It 
was a good thing, after all, he hadn't got a motor car. 
A motor car would have been an irresistible attraction 
to Charlotte and Daphne. When he thought of Char- 
lotte and Daphne he could almost have been sorry that 
Fuller was so good a cook. He must not ask them now 
when the Philpots were at home and the tennis parties 
and picnics and peaches were on. He would ask them 
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in October when the Philpots would be away in London 
and the tennis parties and picnics and peaches would 
be over, and he would tell them that Queningford was 
the dullest place on earth. 

He would sit down and write to Charlotte now and 
invite her for the middle of October. He would say 
that he would not be free from tiresome parish work 
till then. As Charlotte might imagine, the complete re- 
organisation of work, in a parish that had been allowed 
to go to rack and ruin, took up every minute of his day. 
And he warned her, they would find it very dull. 

Two other letters were less perturbing. One was 
from Miss Lambert who, in accordance with his kind 
suggestion, would be at the Rectory to-morrow morning 
at eleven. One was from Miss Hilda Wrinch to the 
same effect. Miss Lambert realised fully the weight of 
his engagements and hoped that among them they would 
be able to arrange the parish work so as to relieve him 
of the greater burden. Miss Hilda Wrinch didn't see 
where sie came in, but if he wanted his parish maga- 
zine hawked about the country, she could manage that 
all right on her motor bike. But call on villagers who 
didn't want to be called on, or teach in the Sunday- 
school she would zo/. 

Canon Chamberlain smiled. All his sympathies were 
with Miss Wrinch; he, too, objected to poking his nose 
into places where he wasn't wanted, especially when the 
places didn't smell nice, and they seldom did. 

The other letter was from the General, Sir Charles 
Philpot, who wrote that he heartily approved of the 
Rector's plans for the War Memorial. He could think 
of no place for it more suitable than our beautiful old 
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parish church, and he agreed that the Nonconformists, 
cutting themselves off from the rest of the religious com- 
munity, had no claim to be consulted in the matter. 

Canon Chamberlain felt that his hands were consider- 
ably strengthened by this backing from Sir Charles. 

For there had been a painful division in his com- 
mittee, some well-meaning, but misguided members 
holding that a War Memorial belonged to the towns- 
people and should stand in the market place, while the 
Rector and the Squire maintained that the only possible 
position was inside the consecrated shelter of the Parish 
Church. When Dr. Lawson submitted that it was un- 
desirable to offend all the Nonconformists in Quening- 
ford, the Rector replied with appropriate irony. 

Did Dr. Lawson suggest that the Memorial should 
be set up in the Baptist Chapel, and, if not, there was 
only one question for the committee: Was a War Memorial 
a sacred or a secular object? If a secular object, let 
it stand in the market place by all means. But he be- 
lieved that nobody present would deny that the War 
Memorial, their tribute to their beloved dead, was most 
peculiarly sacred, and, if so, there was no fitting place 
of honour for it outside the Parish Church. 

And as the Rector and the General had each con- 
tributed ten times as much as the two biggest subscribers 
taken together, and a hundred times more than most 
of them, if any one scheme was entitled to considera- 
tion it was theirs. So the Rector’s and the General's 
scheme carried the day. The comments of the towns- 
people came too late; besides being mostly private, 
uttered behind shop counters and in little parlours and 
in bars. And when the Baptist minister, deeply moved, 
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sent a letter of protest to Canon Chamberlain, the 
Rector, replying, turned a sentence very delicately to 
the effect that Nonconformity was Nonconformity, and 
that Mr. Binns should have weighed the consequences 
before he turned his back and the backs of his congrega- 
tion on communion with the Church. 

He, personally, laid aside all differences of denomina- 
tion, and Mr. Binns might rest assured that every 
Baptist in Queningford would be cordially welcome to 
enter the church at any hour, save only during Divine 
Service, and lay his or her flowers on the Memorial. 
A suitable slab would be provided for this purpose. He 
almost made it appear that the slab had been provided 
out of special consideration for the Baptists. At the 
same time he was vaguely aware that the emotions 
of the townspeople were against his scheme, so that 
Sir Charless support was peculiarly gratifying. He 
wrote and said that Sir Charles had strengthened his 
hands. 

There remained Falconer's estimate and design for 
the Memorial. Nothing to worry him there. Falconer's 
estimate was reasonable and his design in strict accord- 
ance with the instructions given him by the Rector. A 
tablet, engraved with the names of the men who had 
fallen, under a shallow, pointed canopy, decorated 
Gothic of the Fifteenth Century. For the Parish Church 
was all beautifully in its period, and if the War Memorial 
was to be admitted it must do no violence to the Parish 
Church. 

He wrote to Falconer accepting his estimate and 
design (the committee had very properly left it to him); 
and then he dismissed the War Memorial from his 
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mind. He didn’t want to think about the War Memorial; 
he didn’t want to think about the war and about the 
young men who had fallen in it. These things were 
very disturbing to his state of gentle beatitude. He 
wanted to sit in his armchair and smoke cigarettes and 
read Madame Bovary, which he did. 

He disapproved of Flaubert, and enjoyed him. 
Disapproved so thoroughly that, reviewing the famous 
trial, his sympathies were all with the prosecution. He 
felt that his disapproval consecrated his enjoyment. 
Besides, he was safe. A man was a fool if, at forty- 
seven, he had acquired no knowledge of himself. 
He had the just measure of his own integrity, and 
could trust it. Sane mind in sane body, invulnerable, 
immune. Apostolic immunity. If they drink any deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them. And to the pure—— 

Sti!l he had compassion on his weaker brother, on 
breakable, perishable innocence, and Flaubert and Mau- 
passant were popped behind the green curtain after 
every sitting. 

The morning moved on slowly to one o'clock. Lun- 
cheon came with the odour of lamb's cutlets, breaded. 
(Fuller’s luncheons were as perfect as her breakfasts, 
if you could compare luncheon with breakfast, or noon 
with the freshness of the morning.) 

After coffee the Rector sat in his armchair in that 
blessed state which is neither sleep nor waking, but a 
voluptuous, dreamless sinking into peace, a foretasting 
of sleep, an exquisite saturation. 

He was roused by the sound of the church bell 
tolling. Old Trinder's funeral. Jackman was taking it. 
He had no high opinion of the senior curate, but Jack- 
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man had his uses. He could take funerals. The Rec- 
tor’s peace was deepened by the thought that Jack- 
man, not he, would be out there in the blazing sun, 
without a hat, taking Trinder’s funeral. If Trinder had 
been an important parishioner he would have had to 
take it himself. Mercifully, important parishioners very 
seldom died. 

The bell went on tolling, tolling, from the high church 
tower, beating the golden crystal air; first the clanging 
of iron, then a ringing like wires, then a crystalline 
vibration, singing like thin glass. Between each stroke 
he slid again, voluptuously, towards sleep. 

Three o'clock Old Trinder was buried. He 
wouldn’t have to call any more at the cottage by the 
river, smelling of damp and sickness. One more dis- 
agreeable duty done with for ever. He put this thought 
away from him and said to himself that, if old Trinder 
wasn't important, he was a good man, a just man. He 
was sorry that Trinder was dead, and that he would 
never see him again slipping forward on his hard 
wooden chair; never hear his voice, strangled by the 
hawking, rattling cough. 

Ah well, he had sent poor old Trinder all the soup 
he wanted. You might say Trinder had been kept 
alive by the soup he had sent him. 

That was the half hour. If he was going to Kemp- 
ston to call on Mrs. Hancock, he would have to go. 
But he was aware, deliciously aware, that he was not 
going to call on Mrs. Hancock. It was much too hot. 
He would call to-morrow. He could then look forward 
to Mrs. Hancock all to-day. 

And he settled down in the cool under the beech- 
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tree with Madame Bovary. Gladys, the parlourmaid, 
punctual, smiling Gladys, moving softly, clipped in her 
black and white, with a face pure and open as a 
flower, Gladys brought him his tea there. When he saw 
it coming, a little fear stirred in him uneasily. Suppos- 
ing Mr. Cartwright or Mr. Jackman were to drop in. 
Cartwright so boisterous, so enthusiastic, and so fatigu- 
ing, and Jackman so depressed that he seemed to be 
for ever taking somebody’s funeral. 

But they did not drop in. Nothing, absolutely 
nothing, happened to disturb his matchless ease. 
And the day moved on, calm, unhurrying, to dinner 
time. Fuller surpassed herself. Positively, he must 
raise her wages He would raise them next month. 

Calm and unhurrying, the evening moved on to 
bed-time. The Canon knelt again at his prie-Dieu, 
constrained, glad to get his prayer over. He stretched 
himself in his perfect bed, supported by the buoyancy 
of the high spring mattress. He slept. He dreamed 
of being too late for Sir Charles Philpot’s funeral, and 
woke again to another blessed day. 
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CHAPTER II 


Ir only to-day could be as yesterday. 

But it was not. The trouble began early in the 
morning when he had hardly finished breakfast. He 
hated people who called early in the morning, inter- 
fering with the serene, leisured course of his digestion. 
Dr. Lawson, too, who ought to have known better. 
Gladys should have known better than to have let 
him in. 

The doctor had called about the War Memorial. 
He hoped that Canon Chamberlain would see his 
way to reconsidering his decision. And as Canon 
Chamberlain had dismissed the War Memorial from 
his mind yesterday he was in no mood for considering 
it at all to-day. As for going back on his decision, 
that was out of the question. The matter had been 
settled in committee. And Falconer had the com- 
mission. The design was chosen: a tablet engraved 
with the men's names, under a fifteenth century canopy. 
That, he said, would harmonise with the church's 
period. 

“But,” said Dr. Lawson, “it won't harmonise 
with the general feeling. The general feeling is that 
a simple cross or obelisk, set up in the market 
place, where it can be seen by everybody coming 
and going, and where the villagers can lay their 
flowers——” 

“The Memorial can be seen in the church, and the 
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villagers can lay their flowers on the slab provided for 
the purpose." 

“Tt isn't the same thing at all The feeling is 
that a memorial in the market place would be “heir 
memorial and that a memorial in your church would 
be yours.” 

The young man was dark and hard and shrewd, 
and he looked at Canon Chamberlain as if he knew 
what was the matter with him. 

“Tt’s as much their church as mine." 

“You can't say it’s the Nonconformists’ church. 
The Nonconformists have given their sons to the 
country, too.” 

“The names of the Nonconformists’ sons will be on 
the tablet. I make no distinction.” 

“T should hope you didn’t. But consider the feel- 
ings of their families. If those poor people want to 
bring their flowers and wreaths and things, they must 
bring them into your church.” 

“Not my church, God’s church.” 

“God’s church, then, and they’re there on sufferance. 
They’ll know they're there on sufferance and they 
won’t like it.” 

“They know they are welcome. I've written to 
Mr. Binns to tell him so.” 

“Precisely. Mr. Binns and Mr. Binns’s congrega- 
tion have to get your permission. Don’t you see that 
the whole thing’s being taken from the townspeople 
and hidden away in your church?” 

The Canon made another movement of depreca- 
tion, but Dr. Lawson disregarded the gesture and 
went on. 

2* 
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“Hidden away in your church as if it didn’t 
belong to them. It’s your show, not theirs. You've 
simply scooped it for your church, and the glory 
of it.” 

Again he fixed him with those hard, shrewd eyes, 
his pitiless diagnosis. 

“Honestly,” he said, “that’s what it looks like to 
them. And, hang it all, they’ve subscribed to the 
blessed thing.” 

“Pm afraid, Dr. Lawson, it is quite impossible for 
us to see eye to eye in this matter. You are not a 
Churchman.” 

“I’m not a Nonconformist either.” 

“I suppose you are what you’d call an Agnostic. 
Well, I’ve every sympathy with honest doubt. Shows 
that you’ve thought about religion. But I must protest 
against this attitude of hostility. / have no attitude of 
hostility.” 

“Tt isn’t hostility to you, sir.” 

“Hostility to what I stand for. That’s worse.” 

“No. I’m simply expressing the general feeling. 
If you’d lost a son in the war, how would you like it if 
you had to take your flowers to the Baptist chapel at 
Mr. Binns’s invitation?” 

“It isn't the same thing at all,” said the Canon in 
his turn. 

“Tt seems to me precisely the same thing.” 

“The Baptis's chapel the same thing as the 
Church of England? Really, Dr. Lawson, I cannot 
discuss the matter with you on that basis. Why dis- 
cuss at all when we've no common ground of argu- 
ment?” 
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“I should have thought the feeling of the village 
was common ground enough.” 

“You talk as if I were outraging the feeling of the 
village, as if I were dishonouring the dead. You don’t 
seem able to understand that their glory zs the Church’s 
glory, and that the Church is paying them the very 
highest honour in taking their glory to herself, as you 
put it. They are her sons, even if they’ve disowned 
and left her.” 

“That doesn’t meet the case of the Noncon- 
formists.” 

“It meets all cases. The Nonconformists have only 
themselves to thank if they feel they’ve been left out 
in the cold.” 

“You admit, then, that you've left them out?” 

“I admit nothing of the sort. I’ve given them the 
most cordial invitation to come in." 

"That's my whole point. They don't want your 
invitations, They want the right to honour their dead 
in their own place and their own way. And your 
scheme robs them of their right. I do think it is a 
case when the really fine thing would have been to 
give way, not to force your scheme." 

*My scheme was approved by a majority of the 
committee." 

*Oh, yes, I daresay you and Philpot contrived 
to make them toe the line, between you. The 
tradespeople daren't stand up to the Rector and the 
Squire. But you should hear how they go on behind 
your back." 

“I must decline,” said the Rector, “to argue the 
question any further." 
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“All right, sir, I've said my say. I’m sorry I must 
withdraw my subscription." 

“Thank you. The response has already been so 
generous that your subscription will not be needed. 
It’s your own loss, Dr. Lawson.” 

“Surely,” he thought, “he must be aware that Sir 
Charles and I gave a hundred each, and he talks about 
withdrawing his five guineas. Well, I’ve shown bim 
pretty plainly that we’re not going to be brow-beaten 
by him. Nor by Mr. Binns, either.” 

He held himself very stiff and straight. But the 
interview had upset him all the same. The doctor’s 
queer eyes had affected him very disagreeably. He 
had an uncomfortable suspicion that his motives 
might not, after all, have been so very pure. He 
had wanted his own way. He had forced his scheme 
on his committee against the feeling of the towns- 
people. He had bought acquiescence with the sheer 
weight of his subscription and his clerical prestige. 
Well, and why not? He was the rector of the parish. 
The War Memorial was a sacred object, and the Church 
was interested, as no secular authority could be, in its site. 

The Church was above the village, above the country, 
it was above everything. These Queningford men who 
died for the country had died far more for Christianity 
and the Church. He really felt that if their glory was 
not the Church’s glory they had died in vain, It might 
be true that he wanted to identify the Memorial with 
himself or himself with the Memorial; but it was not 
true, what that fellow Lawson had insinuated, that he 
was taking their glory to himself. How could he take 
their glory to himself? 
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At the same time he had a vision of that other 
War Memorial, the slender shaft of the cross set up in 
the middle of the market place, the broad, round base 
where the villagers could lay their flowers, the tall 
cross that they would see every day, coming and going; 
they could see it from their windows, they could feel 
that it was theirs. They could meet round it without 
distinction of class or sect or creed. He had once 
seen an old stone cross on Dartmoor, standing on the 
edge of a field. Sheep crouched round it, huddled 
close to the foot of the cross. He could see their help- 
less, innocent backs blurred and grey in the twilight. 
The sight had stirred in him some secret, poignant 
sense of poetry. He remembered it now. And they 
shall be one fold under one shepherd. 

But no. The War Memorial was a sacred object. 
Its place was in the Parish Church. A shallow canopy, 


decorated Gothic of the Fifteenth Century. All in the 
period, He had seen to that. 
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CHAPTER III 


ELEVEN o'clock. The Rector took up a position in 
his drawing.room, his beautiful drawing-room, all shin- 
ing gold-brown Chippendale, flowery cretonne, and 
Lowestoft china, with deep-cushioned chairs and couches, 
and old rose curtains fading in the southern light. 
He liked to receive women in his drawing-room; it 
was so perfect that it defied their approaches deli- 
cately; it seemed to say that all this refinement and 
this comfort had been achieved without feminine assist- 
ance; it was finished; it waited for no woman's hand. 
It intimated, in the gentlest possible manner, that the 
Rector was happy in his state of celibacy. He was 
sufficient to himself. 

The smile the Rector had for them was a smile of 
genial immunity. It flattered them, but not too much. 
It didn't pay them the homage of embarrassment. He 
had none of the shy awkwardness of conscious sex. 
He was sure of himself but without fatuity. His worst 
enemy couldn't say that he was fatuous. Charlotte had 
not said it. 

It was with this handsome smile, showing square 
white teeth, and ending at his teeth, leaving his eyes 
unlighted, that he came forward to Miss Lambert and 
Miss Wrinch. 

“How kind of you," he said. “And what charming 
punctuality.” 

“We are not too soon?” Miss Lambert said. 
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She was the gentlest woman, he thought, that he 
had ever seen. Not young, forty-five perhaps, graceful 
and slender. She had a small, tenderly inquisitive face, 
with a thin waving mouth, a thought too wide for it. 
A few shallow lines of middle-age were flooded and 
effaced with a pink flush. Light brown hair, striped 
with grey, went waving, too, under her melancholy hat. 
From the black brim her dark blue eyes looked out at 
you with a sort of sadness and wonder, 

“Fragile,” he meditated, and the thought disturbed 
him. For his comfort in the parish would depend 
largely on the amount of work he could get out of Miss 
Lambert. Fragile, and forty-five, if a day. 

Thus he appraised her. 

“You couldn’t come too soon,” he replied with chival- 
rous mendacity. 

* 7 came soon," Miss Wrinch announced, “because 
I've got to go soon." 

Almost he could have sworn that a light came into 
Miss Lambert's eyes when she heard Miss Wrinch say- 
ing she had got to go. 

For his own part he didn't care how soon Miss 
Wrinch went. Tall and robust, standing like a man, 
in breeches and belted overall, with a boy's impudent 
face in short, swinging hair, shouting in that deep boy's 
voice, Hilda Wrinch jarred on his nerves. They had 
been already tormented sufficiently by Dr. Lawson. 
She produced much the same effect on him as young 
Cartwright, his junior curate of Kempston Maisey, with 
his boisterous energy. He judged her obstinate as a 
mule, a girl who would turn the parish upside down 
to get her own way. And yet so robust, so energetic 
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that, if he could only handle her, she might prove ex- 
tremely useful, she and her motor bike. 

He said it was a pity she had got to go soon, but 
if that was so, perhaps Miss Lambert would forgive them 
if they discussed her business first. 

“Oh, my business won't take long. What do you 
want me to do? I can't do much, you know." 

“You suggested very kindly that you would dis- 
tribute the Parish Magazine." 

“Where?” 

“Well, in Queningford and Kempston. And—er— 
the outlying cottages and farms.” 

“Outlying as much as you like. Anywhere I can 
get to on my motor bike. I can be all over the place 
in a jiffy. But I don’t see myself foot-slogging round 
the village, thumping at every door.” 

“Well, but the magazine’s got to be left at the 
subscribers’. They do subscribe, you know.” 

“I can't help that,” said Miss Wrinch firmly. 

“But, dear me, what am I to do?” 

“You visit 'em, don't you?" 

“Yes. Yes. Of course I—I visit them." 

*Well then, can't you just dump the thing down 
on them as you go?" 

His heart sank. Æe was expected to distribute his 
own parish magazine, was he? What then were curates 
and what were district visitors for? 

*Is there no one in this village who is willing to 
help? How about Miss Minchin?" 

Miss Lambert smiled, a smile of great sweetness and 
holiness. 

“I think we can manage without troubling either 
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Miss Minching or the Rector. If you, Hilda, will take 
Kempston and the distant subscribers, I will do the 
‘foot-slogging and thumping.’ It will be all in the 
day’s work.” 

“And what is Miss Minchin doing, and why is she 
not here?” said the Rector. 

“Miss Minchin has given up her district. She thinks 
she has enough to do with Miss Wrinch’s Girls’ Club 
and the Mothers’ Meetings.” 

“Given up her district, and who is taking it on?” 

“I am," said Miss Lambert. 

“In addition to your own?” 

*In addition to my own." 

“Is that right? You look, if I may say so, hardly 
strong enough ——" 

* am very strong, very wiry. I was deaconness of 
St. Saviour's, Southwark, when I was in London. This," 
said Miss Lambert, “is nothing.” 

Miss Wrinch was holding out her large, powerful 
hand. 

“Well, I’m off. I say, you don’t want me to go in 
and sit with them, do you?” 

“Now and then it would be kind.” 

“Kind? Some of them haven’t seen my mug before 
and don’t want to see it.” 

“You must feel your way. Use tact. I shall want 
you to report any cases of sickness or distress——” 

“Oh well—/hat—if the poor beggars are ill, of 
course, But, look here, if I do this for you, you'll look 
in now and then at my Girls’ Club? We're just 
starting. Come to-morrow night and give us a good 
send-off.” 
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“Really, I should have thought my presence was 
hardly necessary.” 

“Oh, isn’t it! If you want ’em to love you.” 

Did he? Did he want them to love him? Didn’t 
he want before everything to be let alone? And what 
would Queningford do with a Girls’ Club? At this 
rate he would soon have more to do, not less. 

“Come,” said Miss Wrinch, “I’m not going to let 
you off as easy as all that. What’s a half-hour at my 
Club compared with my biking for miles round the 
country with your parish magazine?” 

“Really, Hilda—” Miss Lambert’s face seemed to 
say, “Do you hear her, this wild girl? Do you want 
anything so irresponsible?” 

Miss Wrinch, poised on one foot, waited. “Are you 
coming or are you not? A bargain’s a bargain.” 

“Very well. Very well. I'll come. To-morrow even- 
ing, is it?” 

“To-morrow evening. Any time between eight and 
ten. Right-oh!” 

And presently Miss Wrinch and her motor bike 
‘disappeared round the turn of the drive in a fury of 
explosions. He could hear the honk-honk of her horn 
as she rushed through the market place. 

“And now, my dear Miss Lambert, I think you 
would find this armchair more comfortable.” 

Miss Lambert, very straight on an austere Chippen- 
dale, protested. He was firm. She at last consented, 
sitting up among the cushions with her curious stiff 
grace, a middle-aged Madonna with empty arms. He 
put more cushions at her back, and a footstool at 
her feet. He had the air of cherishing her. A wo- 
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man who was prepared to work for him like a deacon- 
ness in Southwark was worth cherishing. Besides, 
people sitting uncomfortably made him ‘feel uncom- 
fortable. 

He began to wonder why the two other district 
visitors had not appeared. 

“Now,” he said, “for the Sunday-school—what 
names have we?” 

“Mrs. Dancy, Mrs. Caldecott, Mrs. Ballinger, Miss 
Minchin, and the two Kimbers for the younger classes. 
Mr. Jackman for the big boys.” 

“And for the big girls?” 

“Me.” 


“And the superintendent?” 
“Me,” said Miss Lambert again. 


“Good.” No need for him to look in if he didn’t 
want to. 

At this moment Gladys came in with two notes on 
a tray. From the district visitors who had not yet 
appeared. 

“Forgive me, I think this is our business.” 

It was. Mrs. Lawson and Mrs. Caldecott both 
resigned their districts; the doctor’s wife because her 
new baby absorbed all her time and attention, Mrs. 
Caldecott for no ostensible reason. But he knew that 
the War Memorial was at the bottom of these defec- 
tions. Mrs. Lawson’s name spoke for itself, baby or 
no baby; Mrs. Caldecott had lost an only son in the 
war; and the Lawsons and the Caldecotts were as thick 
as thieves. 

“This is unfortunate. I see no earthly excuse for 
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Mrs. Caldecott, a woman with nothing in the world 
to do.” 

Miss Lambert was silent. She looked pained and 
embarrassed, as if she knew why Mrs. Caldecott had 
deserted. 

“I don’t know what we're to do. I can think of 
nobody to fill their places.” 

“There is I,” said Miss Lambert. 

“My dear lady, you can’t take on the whole 
village.” 

“I can. The whole village is child's play after 
Southwark. You forget, this is my life-work. I wish 
to devote myself entirely to it.” 

“And who is to take the Mothers’ Meetings?” 

"I" said Miss Lambert, 

“And the Coal and Blanket Club?" 

«rp» 

*You are too good." 

“No. No." Her flush deepened. “Really, Canon 
Chamberlain, I had rather do all the work myself 
than delegate any of it. Then I know that it will be 
done thoroughly. I know where I am. It saves 
friction——” 

(And he hated friction.) 

“If you only knew the difficulties, the petty jealousies 
one meets when one has to work with village people, 
you’d understand.” 

He seemed to ponder it, to hesitate. 

“Really, you may depend on me. I shall make it 
my pleasure to work in with you, to meet all your 
wishes. I can promise that you will have less and not 
more to think of in the future.” 
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“You are very good——” 

“Oh, no. Not good. I should be ashamed if I 
did less than my utmost. You never spare yourself, 
why should I spare myself? Only trust me——” 

He looked at her and saw her face lit up, exalted. 
He knew what he had to deal with, a woman devoted 
to the last extremity; a woman with a sacred vocation; 
a woman who would lift all burdens from bis back. 
What could he have hoped for more? 

*[ do trust you.” He said it with some emotion. 
“I know, as you know, that the work will be done 
thoroughly. As thoroughly as if I did it myself.” 

He paused, gathering weight. “I cannot tell you 
how I appreciate your decision. I was told this mor- 
ning I should meet with opposition and ill-feeling. And 
I find co-operation and goodwill.” 

“You mean,” she said gently, “the Memorial?” 

“I mean the Memorial. They tell me——” 

* Don't listen to them." She rose, more than ever 
exalted. “They don't know what they're talking 
about. They can't see How should they? Before 
you came there was nobody to make them see. No- 
body cared. ... If I might tell you how deeply I 
admire your plan for the Memorial. There is zo place 
for it but the church. You thought, did you not, of 
the Church gathering their names together, as she 
gathers their souls, sheltering, keeping watch over 
them—— ?" 

“Yes, That was what I thought of." 

*You were wonderful. 'These poor things will see 
it, they will understand some day. When they get 
used to it.” 
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She held out her hand. He took it, pressed it. 
She withdrew it suddenly. 

"Thank you, thank you, Miss Lambert," he said. 
"I see you understand me.” 

He added that she had strengthened his hands. 
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CHAPTER IV 


He couldn’t settle down into his usual doze after 
luncheon, so he strolled into the kitchen garden to 
See how the peas and the cucumbers were getting 
On, and what peaches, if any, he could spare for Mrs. 
Hancock. 

Positively he must call on her that afternoon. 

The peas were getting on splendidly, the cucumbers 
were lengthening and swelling under the hot glass, and 
so many more peaches had ripened in yesterday's sun 
that a small basketful for Mrs. Hancock would be 
hardly missed. He pinched them gently, testing their 
ripeness, marking down several very fine ones for Mrs. 
Hancock. 

He had begun a dessert of peaches from the 
wall when he saw Gladys hurrying towards him down 
the garden walk. He disliked all the appearances 
of hurry, most particularly he disliked to be caught 
€ating peaches in an uncivilised manner. From 
the look on the girl's face he divined a visitor. 
Gladys, in sheer irresponsible, thoughtless levity, was 
smiling. 

*Mr. Cartwright to see you, sir." 

Cartwright was the last person he desired to see or 
be seen by. A rector's life was a dog's life, no peace 
from one minute to another. 

“Where is he?” 

“In the study, sir.” 

A Cure of Souls 
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He paused, in an attitude of dignity, wiping his 
mouth and fingers, ceremonially, on his pocket-handker- 
chief. 

“Shall I show him out here, sir?” 

“Yes.” Just in time he thought of his, of Mrs. 
Hancock’s peaches; he had a vision of ravishment, 
Cartwright’s unbridled youth. “No, Pll go to him." 

Gladys smiled again, as if she knew; as if she had 
been teasing him by the suggestion. 

Young Cartwright stood on the hearthrug, the hot 
image of impatience. His tall, broad body, tight 
muscles smoothing his black serge sleeves and trouser 
legs, his big head with the crisp, curling light brown 
hair, his short high nose, his round, jutting chin and 
pushed-out mouth suggested a violent physical eager- 
ness and energy. Drilled too, holding himself well, like 
a soldier, after five years in Kitchener's Army and har- 
dened by trench life. 

The curate's large face was still red with his three- 
mile rush from Kempston Maisey to Queningford; a 
pink cincture marked his forehead. His round, clerical 
hat stood up on its brim in a corner of the sofa, 
where he had flung it as he took his stand. He was 
perspiring freely. It made you hot and uncomfortable 
to look at him. 

His face broke up into a sudden large, shining 
smile. The rector's hand was screwed in a vigorous grip. 

“Well, Cartwright, what's brought you over in all 
this heat?” 

“Oh, no end of things, sir.” 

He showed a disposition to remain standing, as 
though he were too full of energy to sit down. 
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“Sit down. Sit down.” The Rector was seated, 
his left hand still nursing his tortured right. 

“Have you had lunch?” ‘The question was almost 
à rebuke. 

“Yes, thanks. You don’t mind my calling at 
this time, do you? I knew I should find you at 
home,” 

“Oh no, my time is everybody’s time. Have you 
had coffee?” 

No, Mr. Cartwright hadn’t had coffee. He had been 
too eager to be up and away, to catch the Rector 
before he went out. He would be glad of some. He 
Sprang up and rang the bell vigorously. Its clamour 
tore throbbing through the still place, violating its still- 
ness, Somehow the junior curate could never do things 
quietly like other people. 

“Bless my soul, my dear boy, you'l bring the 
house down. What a Samson you are, Cartwright." 

*Sorry, sir. Beastly row, I know." 

*Well, what is it? Any more plans?" 

“Rather.” 

The Rector’s spirit shuddered as if down an in- 
visible spine. If Cartwright had come to talk to him 
about his plans—— It tired him already only to think 
about Cartwright’s plans, to see him there, bursting with 
them, on a day like this. 

“I thought you'd like to know how we're getting on 
at Kempston.” 

“Ah—how are you—er—getting on?” 

“Top-hole, sir. There’s hardly an empty sitting in 
the church, The Sunday-school attendance is bigger 
than it was when you first came. We're getting the 
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lads out of the public-houses. Mr. Thatcher tells me 
the very children in the day schools are brighter than 
they were. When you think of the slackness that’s 
come over other villages since the war——” 

“And what do you put it down to, this improvement?” 

“Well——” He hesitated. Really, it was not for 
him to say. The young man’s face was hotter, so 
modest was he, yet so conscious that the improvement 
was due to his own untiring energy, to the sheer, 
hard body and brain work he had put in. As for the 
Rector, he had hardly shown his nose in the place, ex- 
cept to call on Mrs. Hancock, or exchange an occasional 
service. 

“I think, sir,” said Cartwright, “we can put it 
down mostly to the Men’s Club. Of course, it’s meant 
some stiff collar-work. A long, steady grind, raking the 
fellows in. You'd hardly believe me if I told you what 
it’s meant.” 

“Yes, Cartwright, I do believe you.” 

He did believe him. He knew what Cartwright 
was. But oh, how it fatigued him to hear him talking 
about collar-work and long, steady grinds, And 
knowing what Cartwright was, he knew that he’d have 
his neck in the collar very shortly if he got his way. 
He wouldn’t be surprised if Cartwright suggested that 
he should start a Men’s Club in Queningford. And he 
was determined that Cartwright shouldn’t get his way. 
He had Kempston to do what he liked with. He 
might surely leave Queningford alone. 

The enthusiastic young man went on. “But it's 
been worth it. More worth while than anything else 
we could have done.” 
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He said “we,” generously, knowing well that he 
had had to do it all alone. 

The entrance of Gladys cut short his flight He 
drank his coffee in large gulps; no fine, lingering ap- 
preciation of its flavour. And he began again. 

“In fact, the Club has been such a success in 
Kempston that Queningford ought really to start one, 
too.” 

“But there's nobody in Queningford who cam start 
it Jackman’s impossible. He's got no initiative, no 
initiative at all." 

*[ know, sir. But he'd help to run the Club all 
right if it was started for him." 

*By whom?" 

“Well, I thought that you, sir——” 

“Really, Cartwright, I don’t see my way. You say 
yourself the labour is enormous. Am I to go from 
house to house, beating up members?” 

“Something like that, sir. Or you could work up 
a committee.” 

"Ive had enough of committees. They only waste 
your time. You can talk for hours on end and not 
get any two persons to agree upon a plan. If you’ve 
got a plan yourself and try to carry it out you'll be 
at loggerheads with the lot of them. That at least 
has been my experience. I can’t tell you the trouble 
Pve had about this War Memorial, Cartwright.” 

“That’s a different thing.” 

“Exactly. It isn’t a secular thing. I was entirely 
Within my rights. Yet they’re all up against me. You 
might have thought I’d stolen the Memorial. Lawson 
was here this morning, pitching into me.” 


En ee es 


Se ne ee 
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The curate was silent, so gravely silent that Canon 
Chamberlain wondered whether he didn’t side, secretly, 
with his opponents. He had never known what Cart- 
wright’s point of view was. He was determined to get 
it out of him. 

“What do you think about it yourself?” he said. 

“About the War Memorial?” 

“About the site for the War Memorial,” 

“Do you really wish me to say, sir?” 

“Pye asked you. Are you with me or against me?” 

“J didn’t mean to say anything about it; but if 
you insist, well, I do think it’s a pity to offend so many 
good people.” 

“They’ve no business to be offended.” 

And he went over it again. The Memorial was a 
sacred object; the’ Church was doing honour to their 
dead; the Nonconformists had no claim, or shadow 
of claim; and all the rest of it. He spun it out, 
hoping thus to divert young Cartwright from his pur- 
pose. 

“You don’t agree?” 

“I'm afraid not, sir.” 

“Well, Pm sorry you've joined the opposition. It 
isn't what I expected of you. Churchmen should stand 
shoulder to shoulder on a point like this. Our religion 
is a very sacred thing." 

“To me, sir, ‘he sacred thing is the feeling of all 
these people who've lost their nearest and dearest. It's 
religion in itself But I haven't joined any opposi- 
tion. If I heard a word against you, I should stand 
up for you.” 

“Would you, Cartwright?” 
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He was still playing for time, staving off the mo- 
ment when Cartwright would return to his Club. 

“Certainly. Pd have stuck the thing in the market 
place myself. But that’s only my private feeling.” 

“Well—well—I must say you’re very reasonable.” 

He paused. That pause was dangerous, but he 
had no more to say. Cartwright dashed into the 
opening. 

“And about the Club, sir?” 

The moment was not to be staved off any longer. 
Cartwright’s persistence was abominable. And the 
Rector was beginning to feel the need of that doze 
after luncheon which he hadn’t had. 

A thought came to him. He could work the op- 
position against him so as to save himself. 

“The Club——” 

He seemed really to be considering it. 

“You'll admit it’s a good scheme?” said Cart- 
wright. 

“Excellent. Excellent scheme. But if you want 
it to succeed don’t ask me to take it up. I’m an un- 
popular character at present." 

“I don't think the feeling is personal But if it 
were, wouldn't this be an opportunity to turn it? 
You'd be doing a really popular thing." 

*My point is, Cartwright, that it wouldn't be a 
popular thing if I did it. The scheme would be 
damned—doomed from the beginning." 

«I don't think so, sir. My belief is you'd win ’em 
all back. They'd see that you were identified with 
their interests." 

The Rector meditated. Every way of escape seemed 
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to be closed as soon as he turned down it. He must 
think of something else. But what? 

“You don’t want Queningford to be behind Kemp- 
ston.” 

“We are not so far behind. We've got our Girls’ 
Club.” 

“Well, we shall have a Girls’ Club in Kempston, 
too, That’s another idea of mine—I mean of Miss 
Wrinch’s. Splendid girl, Miss Wrinch. Magnificent 
energy. I wish we had her at Kempston.” 

*[ wish you had." 

* Oh, üÉr-—— 

“I mean Miss Wrinch is just a little zoo energetic, 
too boisterous, for my taste." 

“Not boisterous. That’s all on the surface. Good 
heart underneath. Keen—keen as mustard. She'll push 
anything through she turns her hand to." 

Mr. Cartwright was doing himself no good. He was 
simply doubling his own disastrous effect by associa- 
tion with Miss Wrinch. They were, the Rector reflected 
bitterly, a pair of them. Still, he saw his way out. 
Miss Wrinch was the gap for which, desperately, he 
made. 

“Well,” he said, “there you are. Miss Wrinch has 
started her Girls’ Club without any help from me. It's 
up to the townspeople to start their own Men's Club. 
They'll value it ten times more if it zs their own. Why 
can't they do what Miss Wrinch has done?" 

*Because they're not Miss Wrinch. "There isn't a 
man in the place who's capable of starting a club. 
There wasn't one in Kempston. But they'll follow if 
you give them a lead." 
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“T doubt it.” 

“Look at Kempston.” 

“Yes. And it took you all your time. If it was 
stiff collar-work for you, Cartwright, what will it be 
for me?” 

“But think, sir, of the difference between your posi- 
tion and your influence and mine.” 

He seemed almost to be saying, “Between your in- 
come and mine.” 

“My influence is very slight, considering my posi- 
tion.” 

“Oh, no, sir, that isn’t really so.” 

“Yes, yes. We must look facts in the face. And 
as long as this ill-feeling lasts I'd rather not undertake 
any innovations in the village. After all, how do we 
know that a Men's Club is wanted? How do I know, if 
I started it to-morrow, that a single lad would turn up?" 

“I can only say, sir, look at Kempston.” 

*Kempston isn't Queningford." 

“No. It’s smaller; even more primitive and agri- 
cultural. Less likely I’m sure that in Queningford 
we should have a big response. The men would turn 
up in scores." 

“But would they keep on turning up? How long 
has this Kempston affair been running? A month?" 

“Seven weeks, And we're emptying the public- 
houses.” 

“Seven weeks, Come to me in seven months’ time, 
and if your Club’s still going strong, we'll see about 
Queningford.” 

“I can answer for Kempston. And if we make good, 
you'll start a club in Queningford?" 
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“I can't promise, Cartwright. I must see my way 
here better than I see it now.” 

“Oh, you'll see, sir. You'll see.” 

“I hope so.” The Rector sighed his incredulity. 
He had said his last word. He had staved Cartwright 
off for another seven months, and he now looked for 
him to go. 

But Cartwright sat firm. “The Kempston Club’s 
a very small affair,” he said. “But Queningford ought 
to make a big thing of it. You might rise to a read- 
ing-room and a billiard table. You could have smok- 
ing concerts, sing-songs, and lectures with lantern 
slides. And there are people, like Lawson, who could 
read papers. You might get up debates. I’m starting 
a lending library at Kempston; and I’ve got other 
plans, too. I shall have a class for wood-carving in 
the winter and a class for boxing and drill. I’ll have 
a fife and drum band before I’ve done. Drum them 
into church.” 

“My dear boy— —" His head whirled with the mad 
rush of Cartwright’s plans. “You won’t have time to 
take the services at this rate.” 

“Oceans of time. Oceans of time. If you approve, 
I'm thinking of having a service for men only on Sun- 
days, at four o'clock. Half an hour's straight talk. The 
social evil and so on. A hymn or two and a prayer. 
If you approve— —" 

“I’m not sure that I do. I must think about it, 
Cartwright.” 

One thing was clear, that Cartwright meant him, 
too, to have a service for men only, on Sundays, at 
four o'clock. 
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“I must think about it. It’s a question whether 
these straight talks don’t do more harm than good. 
Put ideas in the lads’ heads.” 

“The ideas are there already. I want to take the 
wrong ones out and put the right ones in.” 

“Well, we must talk about it again.” 

He took out his watch and compared it with his 
clock. “Ah, that clock is ten minutes slow. I thought 
s0.” 

Young Cartwright took the hint, “I must be going. 
Thank you most awfully for listening. Pm afraid I’ve 
taken up a terrible lot of your time.” 

“My time is more yours than mine. You are very 
welcome. But don’t go too fast and don’t have too 
many irons in the fire. ‘Le mieux est l'ennemi du 
bien?” 

“True. But we must get to the positive stage first, 
mustn’t we?” 

He was gone. But the air seemed to be ringing 
yet with his sound, his impact. Never, within fifty 
miles of Cartwright, would he know peace. If only he 
could find a better curacy for Cartwright or a living, a 
populous parish where his work would be cut out for 
him, where he wouldn’t have to carve it, so to speak, 
out of other people’s leisure. 

He settled, sighing, into his armchair. He had still 
half an hour before he need start for Kempston. Per- 
haps if he read a little he might doze off. He took up 
Madame Bovary. 

In ten minutes he was asleep. 
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CHAPTER V 


GLADvs's voice woke him suddenly. 
“Mr. Jackman to see you, sir. In the drawing-room.” 
“Did you tell him I was going out?” 

“Yes, sir, but he said he wouldn’t keep you many 
minutes." 

He wondered what on earth Jackman wanted to see 
him about. It might be to ask him whether his last 
sermon was too long, or whether he ought to remon- 
strate with Mrs. Filkins who had ceased to attend early 
celebration, or whether Mary Curtis, who had just had 
an illegitimate baby, was or was not entitled to the 
maternity bag. These were points that Jackman was 
never able to settle for himself. Or he might have 
come to discuss the War Memorial, with some ridicu- 
lous scruple about the Nonconformists; or for no reason 
except that he was feeling lonely and depressed and 
preferred tea at the Rectory to tea at his lodgings over 
the confectioner's shop. Next to Cartwright, Mr. Jack- 
man was the last person Canon Chamberlain wished 
to see. Yet he would have to see him, for there was 
always the off-chance that he had some really impor- 
tant matter to submit. 

It was four o'clock and Canon Chamberlain decided 
that he would have tea first and drive over to Kemp- 
ston afterwards when Mr. Jackman should have left him. 
The sooner Mr. Jackman had his tea the sooner he 
would go. 
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He found Mr. Jackman crushed into a chair in a 
posture of intense dejection. There was nothing 
especially alarming in that, since Mr. Jackman was 
habitually dejected, and though Canon Chamberlain 
disliked the young man’s hang-dog air he had got used 
to it. The senior curate had gone through the war as 
a stretcher bearer in a field ambulance corps, and his 
experience had been, as he said, “shattering.” Dark 
and lean, he had come out of it darker and leaner, 
with nervous gestures and a face stained a morbid 
sallow and scored with deep, sagging lines. One of 
these lines, drawn from his left nostril to his chin, 
twitched when you looked at him, jerking back his 
cheek with a clockwork movement which the Rector 
found very disagreeable. He had got into the way of 
not looking at Jackman in the hope of stopping it. 

He was twitching now as he rose, holding out his 
Jong, slender hand damp with sweat. (Another un- 
pleasant peculiarity of Jackman’s.) And he had been 
thrusting his fingers through his hair, raising a short, 
dry scrub. The Rector marked this sign of agitation 
with misgiving. 

But as if he had only dropped in for tea, inno- 
cently, Mr. Jackman hung fire, uttering platitudes about 
old Trinder and the funeral and the sadness of 
Trinder’s life that had been all loneliness and liver. 
Then, choosing the moment when the Rector had got 
his teeth into the first hot, rich slice of buttered 
crumpet, he let himself go. 

“Pye got something to tell you, sir.” 

He paused. He seemed to be swallowing something, 
something that was not tea, or crumpet; a fear, a scruple. 
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“Something disagreeable?” 
“Pm afraid you'll consider it disagreeable.” 

“I know. It’s the War Memorial. You can’t tell 
me anything about the War Memorial I don’t know.” 

“Tt isn't the War Memorial.” 

“Then it’s Mary Curtis. She's had another illegiti- 
mate baby. You can’t tell me anything about Mary 
Curtis I don’t know.” 

“Tt isn’t Mary Curtis. It’s much worse.” 

Again he swallowed his invisible bitterness. 

“Come, Jackman, what is it?” 

“Its me." 

He paused to let the awfulness of it sink into the 
Rector. 

“Why,” said the Rector cheerfully, * what's wrong 
with you?" 

*Everything's wrong. My mind’s wrong. Pm wor- 
ried to death and I can't sleep." 

“Ah—that’s bad.” 

“T wouldn’t mind that if I could see my way. But 
I can’t see it.... I wonder, sir, if you could make 
me see?” 

*Well, Jackman, I don’t know. It depends on what 
the trouble is. You don’t mean that—that you're in 
love?" 

“I do not, sir. I wouldn't come and bother you 
about that sort of thing." 

*Well, if you had I daresay I could have given 
you advice. You're letting your crumpet get cold." 

The Rector had been annoyed at the sight of 
Jackman's damp hand hovering above the crumpets; 
he was still more annoyed to see that he had allowed 
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his piece to lie congealed and revolting on his plate. 
It argued a mental disturbance that reflected un- 
pleasantly on his own comfortable appetite. What had 
possessed Jackman to call at tea-time in this awful 
mood? 

“Eat a good tea, Jackman. You'll feel better, and 
we can thrash it out quietly afterwards." 

If only he would leave him in peace for this 
moment of tea-time. 

. The young man drank a little tea obediently and 
then stopped as if it had choked him. He rose and 
stood up awkwardly, holding his cup and saucer at a 
dangerous angle. 

The Rector thought: In another minute he'll spill 
his tea and ruin my best Bokhara rug; and he'll smash 
that cup, too. 

Bokhara rugs and Spode china didn't exist for Mr. 
Jackman in his mood. He didn't care what became of 
them. The Rector rose and took his cup from him 
and insisted on his sitting down. 

*Now, then," he said, *we can talk comfortably." 
He helped himself to another bit of buttered crumpet. 
He had filled the slop-bowl with boiling water and set 
the crumpets on the top to keep them hot. “What do 
you say the trouble is?” 

“The trouble is that I can no longer believe what 
I used to believe.” 

“Doubts, Jackman?" He didn’t want to listen to 
Jackman’s doubts. He wanted to sit and eat hot 
buttered crumpet in peace. "You're too old for that 
sort of thing. You should have got over all that at 
Cambridge in your first year." 
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“It didn’t occur to me in my first year.” 
“Come, is it intellectual doubt that’s worrying 
you?” 

“All kinds of doubt, sir.” 

“Let’s take them one at a time. The evidences, 
now. Are you shaky about the evidences, the authen- 
ticity of the historical books?” 

“They seem to me, sir, comparatively unimpor- 
tant.” 

“But they are morst important. If you go deep 
enought into the question of the evidences, you will find 
that though some books of the Old Testament may be 
suspect, the authenticity of the Gospels is established 
beyond controversy. Beyond controversy. If we take 
Galatians as the earliest of St. Paul’s epistles, and we 
certainly may, we come down to within a few years, 
I forget the precise number of years, but, at any rate, a 
very few years of Christ’s death and resurrection, We 
have St. Paul speaking with eye-witnesses. Eye-wit- 
nesses. You should read what Lightfoot has to say. 
There’s a passage in Eusebius, quoting Papias, which 
settles the question of St. John’s Gospel. No reasonable 
person——” 

The Rector had not considered the question since 
some time in the nineties and Lightfoot seemed to him 
unanswerable. Now he came to think of it, Lightfoot’s 
point was not so much what Eusebius said as what he 
did not say; proving that what Eusebius did not men- 
tion was such an obvious fact that there was no need 
to mention it. 

“If I had Lightfoot I could lay my hands on the 
passage——” 
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But Mr. Jackman waved Lightfoot away. It was 
nothing to him what Eusebius said that Papias said. 

“Don’t bother, sir. That isn’t what worries me. It 
is that I do not, I cannot, believe any longer in God— 
in the existence of God.” 

The Rector left off eating crumpet. He had not 
anticipated anything so serious as this. It might lead 
them anywhere. Into metaphysical abysses. And why 
choose tea-time? It was too bad of Jackman. Here was 
he, tired, wanting nothing but to be left to finish his 
tea in peace, and there was Jackman, huddled in his 
chair in an attitude of unimaginable discomfort and 
saying that he didn’t believe in God. 

“Bless me, why not?” 

“Because I do not, and will not, believe in an im- 
moral God, and I see no evidence of any other.” 

This was terrible. Jackman could not have started 
a topic more subversive of all peace. He almost hated 
Jackman. 

“My dear fellow, if you’re going to knock your 
head against the moral problem at this time of 
day——" 

“But it’s at this time of day it's become so awful, 
sir. Before the war it never occurred to me to ques- 
tion God's wisdom. Or his power. Or his goodness. 
And now, if he exists at all and is the ruler of this 
world, I must deny that he is wise or all-powerful or 
good. He can't be all three." 

*But, my dear boy, there have been wars since the 
world began, and there have been plagues and earth- 
quakes, and yet men have believed in God." 

*Because they didn't think, sir, or because they 
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weren't mixed up in them. And if there have been 
plagues and earthquakes and other wars, that only 
makes his responsibility the greater if he exists, and I 
prefer to think he doesn't. And there never was a war 
as awful as this war. As if he'd tried to surpass him- 
self, to surpass all his abominations." 

*My dear Jackman, if I took you seriously, I should 
say you were blaspheming. I do say you exaggerate.” 

“Exaggerate? You can’t exaggerate the horror of 
this war. You can pile on all the horrors you know or 
can imagine, and you won't be anywhere near it. If 
you'd been through it, sir; if you'd seen the things that 
Ive seen, and I haven't seen the worst. I hadn't got 
to fight and kill ——" 

*Yes, I can understand that you were very greatly 
upset, but it doesn't seem to me a reason for parting 
with your faith. After all, you must remember what 
that faith was to you.” 

“I do remember. That's what makes it hell. Some 
men take to unbelief gladly because of the intellectual 
relief it is; but to me it's torture; it's horrible; it's the 
loss of everything I care for most. I tell you I can't 
sleep at night. I want my God. And he isn't there. 
He never will be." 


The Rector was fecling more and more uncomfortable. 
He was miserable in the presence of emotion. He al- 
ways felt that there was something indecent about it. 
It was awful to see Jackman writhing, perspiring, not 
with the heat like Cartwright, but in his soul's agony. 
And the crumpets were getting cold. Cold and tough. 
Even if Jackman were to get up and go, now this 
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minute, it would be too late. His afternoon was done 
for. Jackman had ended what Cartwright had begun. 

“Your wanting God is your instinct. Trust your 
instinct. You can't trust your reason. Reason will 
never solve the moral problem. Not your reason, nor 
mine, Jackman." 

“It isn't my reason, it’s my instincts that are up 
against him." 

*No, Jackman. All this trouble of yours means that 
you don't understand God.” 

“I know it does, sir; still ——" 

*Still—what sort of God would he be if you did 
understand him?" 

He had him there. But Jackman raised his head 
with a gesture of defiance. 

*He would at least be the kind of God who didn't 
outrage my moral sense. If I can't trust my reason I 
can trust my conscience." 

“Pm not so sure. It’s quite clear to me that your 
conscience is in a very morbid state. You're not well. 
You should look after your health more carefully than 
I think you do. If you were to eat fresh fruit, now, 
every morning before breakfast—any fresh fruit —you'd 
be a better man, and these difficulties would pass out 
of your mind as if they had never been." 

“You think,” said Mr. Jackman with a sudden, 
dreadful humour, “I should find God if I ate fresh fruit?” 

“I think that very probably you would find God. 
Especially if you left off looking for him." 

"You're laughing at me.” 

*My dear fellow, I assure you I never felt less like 
laughing in my life." 

4* 
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“You say I don’t believe because I’m not well. It’s 
the other way about. I’m not well because I can’t 
believe. It wouldn’t matter so much if I were a lay- 
man, but to be in the Church, not believing what I 
preach, not believing in the Sacraments I administer, 
not believing in my own prayers, can you imagine any- 
thing more damnable?” 

The Rector couldn’t. He was by this time so tired 
and so irritated; so irritated at not being able to show 
his irritation, that he couldn’t imagine anything at all. 
He only wondered how on earth he was to appease 
Jackman and get him to go. He thought of him as a 
sort of lunatic; not dangerous, but very troublesome. 

“That’s my problem, sir, the simple, practical prob- 
lem of whether I ought to stay in the Church or to go 
out of it. That’s what I hoped you might help me to see.” 

“Do you want to put the responsibility on me?” 

Mr. Jackman was silent. 

“I don’t think it’s fair of you, Jackman.” 

Yes. That was what it was. Unfair. It was very 
selfish and inconsiderate of Jackman. 

“I only want your advice. I know you'll judge my 
case with no personal feeling. You'll see things as they 
are. I can only see them as I feel." 

“I can't advise you.” 

He was not thinking of Jackman at the moment. 
He was thinking that it was ten minutes to five and 
that he was due at Mrs. Hancock’s. He had a vision 
of Mrs. Hancock, looking charming, sitting in her little 
drawing-room, waiting for him. She would be waiting 
for him, for he had told her he would call on Thurs- 
day or Friday. 
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“It is surely a matter for your own conscience,” he 
said at last. 

“T can’t trust my own conscience.” 

“You told me just now you could.” 

“That,” said Mr. Jackman, “was in another matter.” 

“Tt was. And do you mean to tell me, Jackman, 
that you will trust your conscience to judge and con- 
demn your God, when you will not trust it to decide 
a simple question that concerns yourself alone?” 

Again he had him. 

“I think it concerns you, too, sir. Do you want me 
to go or stay?” 

The Rector weighed it. Did he want him to stay? 
To come again and again with his scruples and his 
doubts and his soul’s agonies; to subject him to an- 
other ordeal like this? Did he want to become Jack- 
man’s spiritual dumping ground? He did not. But 
did he want him to go? Jackman was useful. He 
could take funerals and week-day services. He could 
preach sermons. Very bad sermons, but every bad 
sermon Jackman preached saved the Rector from hav- 
ing to preach a good one. And the senior curate was 
punctual with his parish work. He had no fatiguing 
energy like Cartwright, no enthusiasm, no plans. He 
would never exact co-operation in some new and 
peace-destroying scheme. You could go away for a 
month’s holiday and know that the parish would be 
as well looked after as if you were there. It would be 
a wretched nuisance hunting about for a substitute, 
and he might find himself saddled with another Cart- 
wright. 

*[ don’t want you to go,” he said. “I think you 
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will do well to stay. There’s one cure for this trouble, 
and that is work. Hard work. If any man will do 
his will he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God. Doing is knowing.” 

“You don’t think, sir, I’ve left anything undone?” 

“No. No. Your work has been excellent. The 
only question is whether this parish gives you enough 
of it.” 

“I hope you will give me all you can, sir.” 

“I will. In fact, I thought of going away for a few 
weeks’ holiday at the end of the month.” He had 
thought of it that minute. It was one way out of all 
these accumulating worries. “You'll have quite enough 
to do to keep things going till I come back, and per- 
haps by that time you'll be in another state of mind." 

“Im afraid not, sir. But I shall at least know 
whether I ought to go or stay." 

He rose. At last he rose. He was actually going. 

“Well, don’t do anything hastily. But, remember, 
the ultimate decision rests with you.” 

Which was as much as to say, “For goodness’ sake 
don’t come worrying me about it again.” 

He looked at the clock. He had just time to get 
to Kempston Maisey by half-past five. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Mrs. Hancock's little house stood behind an iron 
railing at the top of the three-cornered sloping grass 
plot which was Kempston Maisey Green. A beech- 
tree in the middle of the grass plot guarded her gate. 
Pale grey walls, roof of mouse grey stone, rising and 
falling in low ridges and hollows; gables leaning slightly 
askew. A pointed porch, two convex windows on each 
side, five flat windows above, nine windows with small 
eighteenth century panes. The green door stood open 
You went up a short flagged path from the gate to the 
threshold. The garden was at one side behind a long 
grey wall. 

In her little drawing-room, that was all black oak 
and blue and white china and willow-pattern chintz, 
Mrs. Hancock waited. She sat by the side window 
that looked on the garden; the green lawn and yew 
hedges were behind her, held in the window frame. 
Her face, delicate and firm, as if carved out of ivory, 
her black hair brushed straight back from her forehead 
and bunched out over her ears, her slender body in its 
light gown, rose up clear out of the green. 

Canon Chamberlain stood for a moment in the 
doorway, looking, holding his basket of peaches. How 
charming she was, how young and pretty, sitting like 
that with the strong light behind her; he could see 
her black eyes shining in her delicate, slender face. 
Black and ivory white. He was not sorry that her 
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husband had died in Gallipoli and that she had had 
seven years to get over it in. 

She rose; they came forward; they shook hands; 
he bowed over hers; he offered his peaches. 

“Oh, how nice of you. I think you don’t know my 
sister, Mrs. Rivers?” 

He turned. They were not alone. A woman had 
risen from the oak settle by the hearth place; the high 
back of it had hidden her as he entered. 

“No,” she said. “You don’t know me.” 

She was taller than Mrs, Hancock and rounder; but 
her face was the face of her sister; rose white skin for 
ivory, and gold hair and brown-gold eyes for black. 
Mrs. Rivers was beautiful. But he wished she was not 
there. Kitty Hancock ought to have told him she was 
not going to be alone. 

“Would you think,” Kitty said, “she was my 
sister?” 

“Why not? There’s a likeness, isn’t there?” 

“So they say.” Mrs. Hancock bent over the basket. 
“Oh, but what beauties. You must have robbed your- 
self.” 

“No. No. The trees are bearing very well this 
year. Pd have been glad to rob myself if you like 
peaches." 

*If I like them! I adore them. So does Sylvia. 
Don't you, Sylvia?" 

But Sylvia looked apathetic; she looked sad; she 
looked mysterious. Yes, mysterious was the word. 
Her apathy and sadness annoyed him, and he hated 
mystery. 'That was not what he had come for. He 
had looked to this visit for a happy ending to his 
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broken day, and Mrs. Rivers's presence was another 
disaster. He didn't care how beautiful she was. 

He turned to Kitty Hancock who seemed to be 
listening, waiting for him to say something. 

*Why didn't you come for tea?" she said. 

“I couldn't. Jackman called just as I was starting. 
He stayed an hour." 

* What's the matter with Mr. Jackman?” 

*'The matter with him?" 

*Yes. Something's the matter. He looks awful." 

*Not more awful, I think, than usual." 

He was not going to tell her what was the matter 
with Jackman. He never discussed his parishioners' 
affairs even when they had become public, and Jack- 
man's affair was peculiarly private. So private, he 
considered, that it ought to have remained between 
Jackman and his God. He had no business to know 
anything about it. Kitty’s curiosity must go un- 
satisfied. 

“Is he in love?” she said. “Or what?” 

“No. He isn’t. And if he was I shouldn't tell you.” 

*You think I oughtn't to ask?" 

“I think I oughtn't to answer—if I knew anything; 
but I don't." 

*Oh, you are a nice, safe person. Do you know, 
if Pd done something wrong; I mean something hor- 
ribly wrong, the sort of thing that people keep to them- 
selves when it's killing them, I should want to confess 
to you." 

*You couldn't do anything horribly wrong if you 
tried." 

“No, but 7f I did, you'd be a lovely person to tell 
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it to. I should feel that my secret was safe, abso- 
lutely safe, buried in a tomb with a heavy slab on 
the top. I don’t believe you’d ever even think of it 
| again.” 

li *Wouldn't I?” . He was conscious of Mrs. Rivers 
| listening, intensely listening. 

*No. And you'd take such a nice, sensible view 
of it. There wouldn't be any sentimental silliness about 
you.” > 

He laughed. “Thank you.” And she went on: 

“I could trust you to tell me the whole horrid 

f truth.” 
j Mrs. Rivers bowed her head. He could see her 
| brown-gold eyes looking at him from under her bent 
forehead. His sense of her mystery deepened un- 
pleasantly. If ske had a secret he didn't want to 
know it. 

*You wouldn't be afraid of hurting me," said 
Kitty. 

*[ should be very much afraid of hurting you. I 
couldn't bear to hurt you." 

“J wouldn't care. You'd be safe,” she repeated. 

“What makes you think so?” 

*Because I've noticed that you never let out one 
little thing about anybody. You always snub people if 
they begin talking about each other, even if they're 
saying what everybody knows. ... I wonder if it’s pure 
kindness, or whether——” 

* Whether?" 

* Whether you simply don't care." j 

“You might give me the benefit of the doubt, | 
Would you like to confess to me if I wasn’t kind?” 
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“Yes. It's your kindness I should be afraid of, if 
Pd done anything really wrong. Wouldn't you, Sylvia?" 

Sylvia turned her beautiful, apathetic head. 

* Wouldn't I what?” 

“Hate to confess to a sind person.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he'd make you all weak and sloppy when 
you wanted to be strong.” 

“I don’t know,” said Sylvia. “I’m not given to 
confessing; and I don’t know how a kind person would 
make me feel.” She got up. “I’m going out. Do 
you want anything in the village?” 

“No, dear, thank you. Don’t tire yourself.” 

Mrs. Rivers, moving slowly in her too great 
beauty, went out of the room. He was glad she had 
gone. 

Kitty watched her go. “I’m worried about her,” 
she said. "There's something the matter with Her, if 
you like.” 

“You see,” he said, “I don’t ask you what it is.” 

“You don’t care.” 

“I care if you care.” 

“I can't tell you what it is. I don't know myself. 
I wish I did.” 

He listened, trying hard to look as if he cared. But 
he wished that Mrs. Rivers hadn’t left this trail of her- 
self, this mystery, coming between him and Kitty 
Hancock. Kitty would be quick to see any lack of 
sympathy, of sincerity. 

“That’s what bothers me,” she said. “Do you 
think I ought to ask her? To try and make her tell 
me? Or ought I to leave her to herself?” 
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“If she hasn't told you, perhaps she doesn’t want 
you to know. You’d better leave her to herself.” 

“Sometimes—I think she wanżs to tell me.” 

“Well, keep your door open. That's all you 
can do." 

It sounded well: “Keep your door open.” But 
the real thought in his mind was “Let sleeping dogs 
lie.” If only Sylvia would go on sleeping. 

*Oh, all my doors are wide open. Sylvia knows 
that." 

*Well, then, I wouldn't force her confidence. She 
said she wasn't given to confessing." 

*Oh, confessing. It wouldn't be anything that 
Sylvia had to confess. I expect it's something to do 
with Peter." 

*Peter— — ?" 

*Her husband. Colonel Rivers. He's out in Mespot, 
you know. That's enough to worry her, isn't it?” 

*Quite enough. But you mustn't let her worry 
vou,” 

“Oh, me. 7 don’t matter.” 

“You matter more than anything.” 

He hadn’t meant to say that. His voice sounded 
queer and thick, not like his own voice. 

He leaned back, looking at her under half-closed 
eyelids. She was aware of his looking. 

“I oughtn’t to have asked you about Mr. Jackman. 
It was awful of me. You thought it was awful of me, 
didn’t you?” 

“No, my dear lady, no.” 

“Its only because I’m sorry for the poor thing. 
He looks as if somebody ought to look after him.” 
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“I assure you, Jackman is perfectly capable of look- 
ing after himself.” 

There was a pause. He had made an awkward- 
ness, as if he reproved her for her interest in Jackman. 
He didn’t like her to be interested in Jackman, so he 
tried to turn her interest back to himself. 

“And why do you not consider me a kind person?” 
He really wanted to know why. 

“But I do. It was kind of you to bring me those 
peaches. It’s kind of you to send soup to all the sick 
people. It was kind of you not to talk about Jack- 
man.” 

“You said you didn’t know whether that was kind- 
ness or whether I didn’t care.” 

“Tt sounds as if 7 wasn’t a very kind person.” 

“Not very kind to me. But all the same adorable.” 

** Did I say I didn't know?” 

*You did." 

“Of course I know. Of course you're kind. And 
of course you care." 

“Then what did you mean just now?” 

“I suppose I meant that you'd never let your 
caring blind you to the truth." 

“That wasn't what you said.” 

His voice was mischievous and at the same time 
caressing, and altogether queer. 

*You mustn't mind what I say." 

“But I do mind. I mind very much." 

“When I let my silly tongue run away with me?” 

*Dit it run away?" 

*Yes, it did. Ever so far from the truth." 

He closed his eyes. Was it to shut out the light of 
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truth? Or not to see her? Sometimes it hurt him to 
see her. 

“You're tired?” she said. And he opened his eyes 
again. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m tired. I’ve had a heavy day.” 

He wanted her to pity him. 

“Jackman came first thing before tea and stayed an 
hour talking. And Cartwright came first thing after 
lunch and stayed an hour talking. He was bursting 
with plans." 

“I know. He was here at tea-time bursting.” 

“And before lunch I had the district visitors, Miss 
Lambert and Miss Wrinch, and we stayed talking for 
hours.” 

“Oh, if you’ve had Miss Lambert and Miss Wrinch 
you must be doze." 

“I am. And first thing after breakfast it was Law- 
son. He stayed an hour talking. About the War 
Memorial. Abused me like a pickpocket because I 
wouldn’t put it in the market place.” 

“I know. And why wouldn’t you?” 

Slowly and with great patience he went over it yet 
again, giving her his reasons as he had given them to 
Lawson, to Miss Lambert, and to Cartwright: The 
sanctity of the War Memorial; the Church’s righteous 
claim; his welcome to the Nonconformists. 

Kitty looked tender and sad. She didn’t respond 
as Miss Lambert had responded. She seemed to be 
keeping back her thoughts. 

“You don’t agree with me?” he said and realised 
how more than anything it was Aer agreement that he 
wanted. 
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“I’m sorry. But I’m afraid I don't. It is rather 
hiding it away from the poor things. It's ‘heir Memorial. 
It's ‘heir sons and brothers and husbands and sweet- 
hearts. And it’s awful that the Nonconformists should 
have to go sneaking in, being let in, as if they hadn’t 
the right——” 

“Im sorry. I felt sure that you would see it as I 
see it.” 

*[ do see it as you see it. But I see it as they see 
it, too. And it's they wbo matter. I don't say it be- 
cause my husband's name's on the Memorial." 

It was. He had forgotten it. Forgotten Kitty's hus- 
band who had died in Gallipoli. 

*[ don't care whether Gerald's name stands in the 
church or in the market place. It’s glorious anyway. I 
do care that all those dear people shouldn't be hurt. 
And I don't want you to be hurt either by giving them 
the chance to say cruel things about you. Mr. Cart- 
wright and I were talking about it He agrees with 
me." 

“You mean you agree with him?" He said it with 
a little spurt of jealousy. 

“No. He agrees with me. I meant about you; that 
it’s not fair to you.” 

“Ah, my dear lady, if you're fair to me I don't care 
what they say.” 

“Fair to you? Of course I’m fair. Why shouldn’t 
I be?” 

Her coolness checked him. 

“Do you see much of Cartwright?” He said it as 
casually as if the question had no importance. 

“Oh, yes. He runs-in and out. He plays with my 
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children. He's devoted to children. 
voted to him." 

He felt a cold shivering at his heart. *You know," 
he said. “I’ve hardly seen your children. They're 
never here when I come." 

“I don't let them be. I don’t want them to bore 
you." 

** Would they bore me?” 

“They’d worry the life out of you. They're dread- 
fully rampageous." 

“If Cartwright can stand them, I should think I 
might." 

He thought that would pass for sincerity, but he was 
not sincere. He couldn't stand even the thought of 
Kitty's children. And on several occasions he had heard 
sounds that terrified him. 

“Mr. Cartwright’s different,” she said. “He’s nothing 
but a big child himself." 

At that moment a whoop and a scream went up 
from the garden. Five children had rushed from some- 
where unknown and had broken loose on the lawn. He 
could see two tall and slender boys, two girls, and a 
little boy. 

“They’re not all yours?” he said. He had thought 
there were three of them. 

“Yes, all mine.” 

Five. Not three. Five. 

“Not—those big boys?” he said. “They’re not your 
sons?” 

“Yes. They're my eldest. They're tall for their 
ages. Wilfrid’s only fifteen.” 

“Its odd,” he said. “I hadn't realised them." 


And they’re de- 


— 
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“Well, then," she answered, “you’ll realise them 
now. They're making noise enough." 

The cold gathered about his heart. 

*Shall we go out and look at them?" she said. 
“They’ve got some tremendous game on." 

Did he wish, really wish, to be nearer to that game? 
The boys whooped and the girls screamed. A round, 
dangerous body, as large as a cannon ball, rushed 
through the air. A croquet mallet followed it. 

Oh, that awfull chill at his heart. He was seized 
with a doubt of his own wisdom, and that doubt was 
ghastly. He wondered whether he had gone too far. 
He had been saying things to Kitty Hancock. What 
things? He remembered. He could hear himself 
Saying them, and his voice seemed to him to have 
fairly throbbed with meaning: *You matter more than 
anything. . . . I do mind. I mind very much. ... 
If you're fair to me I don't care what they say." 
He had said she was adorable. What interpretation 
would she put on that? Surely, surely, he had not 
committed himself to anything more than friendly ad- 
miration? 

She led him down a long passage. The two big 
boys were taking more croquet balls and more mallets 
from the cloak-room at the end. Wilfrid and Bertie. 
Wilfrid was fifteen; Bertie thirteen. They were slender, 
ivory white and black like their mother. They looked 
at him with wild, innocent faces, a little distrustful and 
defiant; but they bore the introduction with every ap- 
pearance of good breeding; they were not Kitty’s sons 
for nothing. 

It was the noise they made afterwards that de- 
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cided him, that turned his doubt, his ghastly doubt, 
into a strong, wise certainty. He would go no 
further. 

It seemed that whooping and screaming were part 
of the game they had on, It was not croquet, for the 
great thing about it was that no ball and no child 
stood still for a second. It was like no game on earth 
that he had ever seen; a game of perpetual motion, of 
perpetual noise and violence, all five children playing 
at once. The posts were goals. There were no hoops. 
Mallets swung in the air like golf sticks. Balls were 
sent flying at a terrific pace in all directions, hitting 
each other or missing. The children raced up and down 
the lawn, at top speed, pursuing their balls. The hit >? 
ball passed to the hitter, and round it there raged a 
game like hockey, with more whooping and screaming. 
It seemed to him that Mrs. Hancock encouraged them 
to whoop and scream. The more noise they made the 
better she liked it. 

She turned to him. “What do you think of it? 
It’s a great game, isn’t it?” 

She began to explain the game. “Wilfrid invented 
it. It’s called Cruggerhock, because it combines all the 
merits of croquet, hockey, cricket, and rugger.” 

“Perhaps it does. I can’t imagine a more noisy, 
violent, and dangerous game.” | 

“The beauty of it is that everybody can play at it — . 
at once. You should see Mr. Cartwright play it." 

*He would. It would give scope for his boisterous 
energy." 

She wasn't really thinking about Cartwright. Her 
eyes were fixed on her children. 
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“They’re dear things,” she said. “You do realise 
them, don’t you?” 

He smiled a little wryly. 

Oh yes, he realised them. 

“Because, if you don’t, you won’t realise me.” 

Oh, she was honest. It was as if she had said, 
“You see what you'd have been let in for if you'd gone 
further. But I didn’t mean you to go.” As if she had 
said, “The way to me lies through my children, but 
you'll never take it." 

That was why she had brought him out to look at 
them, why she encouraged them to whoop and scream, 
that he might know the worst and draw back in 
time. , 

*Oh! look at Timmy—my baby—how he gave that 
great swipe.” 

He looked at the little black and ivory boy, Kitty’s 
seven-year-old baby, and tried to smile again. 

“Some mothers,” she said, “are minxes. They like 
their boys best. I hope Z don’t. Aren't Betty and Jenny 
darlings?" 

* Weren't you just like them at their age?” 

* Yes, I was. I was much, much nicer then than I 
am now." 

*You don't expect me to agree with you?" 

*No, I don't, because you don't care for children." 

“Oh, come,” he said. 

“You don't, really. You hate their awful noises. If 
you stayed a week with them you'd be miserable. You 
couldn't bear to be shut up for ten minutes alone with , 
one of them. And even that would be better than all 
of them together." 


s* 
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He laughed, but he didn’t lie to her. She would have 
seen through any lie. 

“Even I find them a bit wearing sometimes. And 
they matter more to me than anything on earth.” 

“I know they do.” He said it with a certain emotion. 

“Well, you’ve had enough of them; you shan’t be 
bored any more. Shall we go in?” 

“Im afraid," he said, “I must be going.” 

“Oh, must you? Pll tell them to be quiet if you'll 
stay.” 

“No. I won't make them hate me. That reminds 
me, I've got to look in at the Girls’ Club this evening." 

“I am sorry for you. You don’t mean to say you 
let Hilda rope you in?" 

“I did indeed.” 

“Well, it'll be awful. Worse than Cruggerhock.” 

It would. It would be horribly hot. Somebody 
would thump out a frightful tune on a cracked piano, 
and they would dance, they would turn round and round, 
imperfectly washed, horribly hot; they would stamp on 
the uneven floor, beating up clouds of poisonous dust 
that would injure his throat. 

“The Rector of the parish can’t call his soul his 
own.” 

“Well,” she said. “I'll pray for it. Poor soul. Good- 
bye, if you won't stay." 

She went with him through the house to the gate 
in the garden railings. There was a yell from the garden. 
She smiled. Her face as they parted was happy and 
serene, yet with a certain tenderness and pity. She was 
sorry for him; she had called him “Poor soul.” 

He drove home in his governess cart, along the 
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quiet, grey-white road, past farm and spinney, cornfield 
and pasture, down Drayton Street, past the slums of 


` Queningford, over the stone bridge above the Colne and 


through the market place, past the old Green Dragon 
and the King’s Head and up the Rectory drive to his 
grey, calm-fronted house. 

He sat in his drawing-room, waiting for his dinner. 
He had a vision of Kitty’s five children chasing each 
other through his drawing-room, among the fragile, 
valuable furniture; or trampling down his well-ordered, 
perfect garden, in the frenzy of Cruggerhock; ravaging 
his fruit trees. Their yells sounded through the quiet 


_house. He saw their defiant, distrustful faces; Kitty’s 


children; they hated him because he loved peace; and 
he felt the blessedness of deliverance. He had been 
on the edge of an incredible folly. Kitty had seen him 
hovering; she had taken him by the hand and shown 
him his danger and led him very gently away. Kitty 
had saved him. Therefore he thought very tenderly 
and gratefully of Kitty. Kind, wise, and honourable 
Kitty. 

Another sort of woman might have made it very 
unpleasant for him, for he had gone further than he 
had meant to go. 

The Girls’ Club was even more horrible than Crugger- 
hock; it smelt worse. All boisterous energy, smell, and 
dust it was. Never again would he let himself be drawn 
in. Never again. 
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CHAPTER VII 


"THAT was on a Friday. The next morning he shut 
himself up in his study and prepared his sermon for 
Sunday evening. It was especially addressed to 
Jackman and the district visitors, for their inspiration 
and encouragement. 

He had taken for his text John 1x. 4, “I must 
work the works of him that sent me while it is 
day.” 

d am going to speak to you this evening about 
Work: the beauty of Work: the rightness, holiness, 
and blessedness of Work. Some of you will perhaps 
say that Work can be a curse as well as a blessing; 
they will point to the hard, grinding toil that brutalises 
men and women, to the dangerous trades, to labour 
under foul, insanitary conditions such as still exist in 
some of our big cities, labour that is sheer, soulless 
slavery. Well, I am not upholding slavery, I am not 
saying that Work under insanitary conditions is a 
holy and a blessed thing; but I do say tbat the evils 
of sloth are even greater, more degrading, more brutalis- 
ing than our worst industries. And if | had to choose 
between utter idleness and the hardest of hard labour, 
it is not idleness that I should choose. For idleness 
saps the will, undermines our whole moral nature; it 
strikes at the root of all that is spiritual in us. It is 
the parent of all the vices. Of drinking, drugging, 
and worse; of all the evil habits that debase humanity. 
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The idle man is potentially, if not actually, a vicious 
man.” 

He wished he could have made the point that idle- 
ness was the parent of murder, there had been so 
many murders lately; but when he came to think of it 
most of them had been committed by members of the 
working or professional classes. He went on, his pen 
running fluently and his mind checking it; for he 
desired to be truthful. 

“The social evil is due— —' 

Was it? Working men and professional men also 
— Well then, better say, “in great measure.” 

“The social evil is due in great measure to idle- 
ness——” 

Yet stay. Prostitutes were idle. 

“It is maintained entirely by an idle class, a class 
that has refused — —" 

No, this was not always the case. He must 
be just. 

“A class that has either refused, or, to our shame, 
been denied all honest means of livelihood. 

*'The general unrest and trouble of our time is 
due to enforced idleness, to the existence in our 
midst of an immense body of the unemployed. What 
is the greatest national catastrophe next to war 
or revolution? A general strike. What is the worst 
consequence of anarchy? The dislocation of in- 
dustry. 

“There was once a great painter—— 

Was Madox Brown a great painter? Perhaps not. 
But it would sound better if he said he was. 

“A great painter who, in one of his walks, happened 


, 
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to see a group of labourers making a road. He made 
a picture of what he saw; the men in their corduroys 
and shirt sleeves, the bare arms wielding picks and 
spades and mallets,” 

Mallets. His mind wandered, and he thought of 
Mrs. Hancock’s children and their dreadful play. 
They were mallets, those huge wooden hammers 
workmen used for driving stakes in? If there were 
no mallets in Madox Brown’s picture there ought to 
have been. 

“He called that picture Work, He painted it 
to show the beauty and dignity of Work. I wish 
that a copy of that picture could hang in every 
home.” 

But he didn’t want one in his own drawing- 
room. 

“Nowhere in the Sacred Books of any of the great 
religions is there more praise of Work than in our own 
Bible.” 

He was not absolutely sure of this; but he judged 
it a safe guess; the Jews were notoriously an industrial 
people. 

“In the New Testament alone we have the sayings 
of our Lord: ‘I must work the works of him that 
sent me while it is day. My Father worketh hitherto 
and I work. If I do not the works of my Father 
believe me not; but if I do, though ye believe not 
me, believe the works. Herein is my Father glorified 
that ye bear much fruit! We have the parables of 
the talents and the vineyard. We have the testimony 
of St. Paul: Not slothful in business: fervent in 
spirit: serving the Lord. Bear ye one another’s 
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burdens. Be not weary in well-doing. With good 
will doing service. Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling. Being fruitful in every good 
work.” 

This was becoming monotonous. He must leave 
St. Paul. 

“The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
says: ‘Make you perfect in every good work to do 
His will” And we have St. James: ‘Be ye doers of 
the word and not hearers only? I could multiply 
texts.” 

If he got on to St. James he would never have 
done. 

“In Genesis we have the great seven days’ Work 
of creation. To be sure, we read that God rested on 
the seventh day; but we should not understand this 
as a final cessation of His Work. He created no 
more worlds. But He had still to maintain the worlds 
that He had created. When you remember that we 
and all the animals are dependent on God for every 
breath we draw, that not only the earth and the other 
stars, but every atom in this vast universe is dependent 
on Him for its perpetual movement, we may imagine 
how tremendous and how unceasing is the Work of 
God that keeps the universe going. God’s rest is 
only 


* Central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of boundless agitation , . .” 


Ought he to let it stand? Wasn't the flight just a 
little bit over the heads of his congregation? N-no. 
On the whole, he thought he would keep it. An 
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obscure passage in a sermon challenged attention. 
People wondered what you meant by it. They talked 
it over; and that sermon was remembered when many 
a clearer one was forgotten. 

“True, there remaineth a rest for the people of 
God; but we are told to labour therefore to enter into 
that rest. Let us resist the very first approaches of 
this sin of sloth. Let us discipline ourselves, if it is 
only by rising half an hour earlier every morning; by 
going out when we wish to sit comfortably indoors; by 
shaking off that insidious drowsiness that comes over us 
sometimes in the afternoon; by performing punctually 
some unpleasant task. : 

*Never lose sight of the rightness, the holiness, 
the blessedness of Work. Of all honest work, whether 
it be the Work of the thinker, of the poet, the 
musician, the painter; the Work of the teacher; the 
skilled Work of the artisan; the humble Work of 
the farm labourer. To scrub a floor, to cook a meal 
well——” 

(He thought of Fuller.) 

*—is beautiful and honourable. In all these 
worketh that one and the self-same Spirit, dividing to 
every man severally as he will. 

“Work is not only good for the body, it is the cure 
for every mental and spiritual ill. Are you worried? 
Work. Are you hopeless and depressed? Work. Are 
you troubled with religious doubts——” 

He thought of Jackman. 

*Work harder than ever. If any man will do His 
wil he shall know of the doctrine whether it be of 
God. Doing is knowing. 
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“During the Great War everybody was busy. Many 
of us found in Work an aim and object that had been 
missing hitherto. Strange to say, under that awful 
calamity they were happier than they had.ever been 
before. And this shows that no evil is absolute. 
God's power was manifested in bringing good out of 
the most horrible catastrophe that has been known in 
history." 

That would be one for Jackman, with his either 
impotent or immoral God. 

*Perhaps some of us have become slack again in 
this time of peace. Perhaps some of you will ask: 
What Work is there for me to do here in Queningford? 
Well, I say there is plenty of Work: there are the 
Sunday-schools, the Mothers' Meetings, there are sick 
and old people to be visited and people in trouble; 
there are clothes to be made for the poor, food to be 
taken to them. Nobody need be idle. If there is 
nothing to be done, there are always things to be 
thought of, words that may be said." 

His mind was wandering again. He wanted to stop 
writing his sermon and get back to Madame Bovary. 
There was that long article on Economics in the Wine- 
teenth Century that he had still to tackle. But he knew 
he wasn’t going to tackle it just yet. As long as there 
was a good novel within reach, he was haunted like a 
child with a box of chocolates; he couldn’t keep his 
hands off it till the last sweet was eaten. 

He pulled himself together and worked up to his 
close. 

“For even worse than laziness of body is laziness 
of the mind and heart. Laziness of the mind: the 
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refusal to consider some unfamiliar aspect of the truth, 
to grapple with some question of national importance, 
because of the slight mental effort involved. Laziness 
of the heart: lack of sympathy, inattention, failure to 
respond; unreadiness to enter into another person’s 
state of mind, to listen to the tale of his joys and sorrows, 
his hopes and fears, because they may not greatly in- 
terest us.” 

He thought of Jackman. He had listened to 
Jackman. 

“The good life is that in which every day some 
problem has been solved, some practical difficulty 
faced and overcome; some kind deed done, if it is 
only the patient listening to a friend’s dull story. 
Let us guard against that sin of sloth, of the deaf ear, 
the unseeing eye, the unheeding and unremembering 
mind. 

“Believe me, there is but a step between such a 
state and that worst of all states—apathy of soul: 
when we can no longer feel deeply, think clearly, and 
will with decision; when we are dead alike to the calls 
of conscience and to the meaning and loveliness of 
life.” 

He would end on that note. He couldn’t better it. 

“We must work while it is day; for the night cometh 
when no man can work." 

He laid down his pen. He rose, lifted up the green 
curtain| and with a thick sigh of content, sat down 
again to Madame Bovary. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Tue Rector was perfectly serious about his holiday. 
It was a great inspiration which he owed to Jackman. 
But for the annoyance caused by Jackman and his 
doubts he would not have thought of leaving Quen- 
ingford this year. But it would be a good thing to get 
away from Queningford for a while, to get away from 
Cartwright and Jackman and Miss Wrinch, to get clean 
away from Mrs. Hancock. To have nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to do for the next three weeks and nobody to 
interfere with his doing it. 

He went down to South Cornwall. He stayed at 
the best hotel in the place and spent his days lying out 
on a long chair in the garden, sitting on the cliffs, 
strolling down to the little town to change his novels 
at the circulating library, smoking and reading the 
papers in the lounge, talking to the colonel (between 
them they left the Government without a shred on 
its back), playing bridge, and avoiding the other clergy- 
man whom he believed to be tainted with evangelicalism. 
Or he looked on while the colonel’s pretty wife wound 
her silk into balls and knitted it into jumpers. He had 
an air of being initiated into the mysteries, hypnotised 
by the white, twinkling hands. The colonel’s wife re- 
minded him of Mrs. Hancock. 

He talked to her about the Riviera (she had been 
there); about Cannes and Antibes and Villefranche and 
Nice; about eucalyptus trees and the soft, powdery 
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smell of mimosa; about the food at the Californie 
Hotel. It would never be the same again since the 
war, he said; and she said No, it would never be the 
same. Simple, easy, well-bred conversation, flowing on, 
with long tranquil silences between. 

Nobody annoyed him. Nobody talked to him about 
parish work and religious doubts. Nobody asked his 
advice. Nobody disagreed with him. Nothing, except 
the occasional appearance of the other clergyman, broke 
in upon his peace. He hadn’t got to listen to anybody 
unless he wanted to. The links were some little way 
off, and the tennis-courts couldn’t be seen from the 
garden where he sat; so that he was not disturbed by 
the sight of people taking violent and unnecessary 
exercise. The colonel, his companion, was as innocent 
of all activity as himself. 

Peaches, packed in cotton wool, were sent down to 
him from Queningford. He kept them in his bedroom 
to eat every morning before breakfast. Sometimes he 
offered one to the colonels pretty wife who reminded 
him of Mrs. Hancock. 

Altogether, it was a very happy time. The food 
at the hotel was good and the beds comfortable, yet 
not so good and comfortable but that he was glad to 
get back te the Rectory and Fuller. 

That was in September. 

He hadn't been back twenty-four hours before Cart- 
wright— Cartwright—called. About the Services for 
Men Only. The Rector had said that he would let him 
know whether he might hold them. 

Now the Rector regarded those services as the thin 
end of an awful wedge that must before long heave 
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him up out of his state of bliss. There was enough to 
do on Sunday in all conscience, without four o’clock 
services, Tea-time, too. 

“No, Cartwright, I can’t have it. I’ve been think- 
ing it over.” He hadn’t. Mercifully, he had forgotten 
the four o’clock services while he was away. “And 
it won’t do.” 

“Why not, sir?” 

“Because thad kind of thing isn’t suitable for a 
country parish. It’s all very well in a big town where 
you get all the vices.” 

* We've got them here, sir, I assure you.” 

“Not to any extent that would justify you. Our 
people have their faults, but the public vice you mean 
isn’t among them.” 

“Don’t you know, sir, that there’s a whole gang of 
prostitutes in the alleys off Drayton Street? Places 
where the district visitors don't go. There’s a girl, 
Polly Tombs, who dances on a table every night at the 
Three Magpies. That's the kind of thing we've got to 
contend with. I don't believe it would happen if the 
lads knew what they were doing; if somebody they re- 
spected had the courage to get up and tell them 
straight. They go about it in a halfhearted, furtive 
way; they think nobody knows and nobody cares. I 
want to show them that we know and we care." 

His “we” was ominous, The Rector recognised it 
as the swelling of that wave which, if he were not care- 
ful, would presently engulf him. 

* Anyhow," he said, *it won't do in Kempston." 

* Yes, even in Kempston." 

*You were talking about Queningford." 
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“Yes, sir; because I hoped that you will do for 
Queningford what I do for Kempston.” 

“No, Cartwright, no. I won’t have it. For one you 
save you may corrupt a dozen. You'll be simply 
pandering to a morbid curiosity. That's all the good 
you'll do.” 

“I'm sorry you're not with me, sir. Pd set my heart 
on this." s 

He had now the strange, disconcerting spectacle of 
a downcast Cartwright. He felt sorry for Cartwright, 
he was so well-meaning, and he hated feeling sorry, 
hated that little painful tug at his heart. Cartwright 
had no business to make him feel like that. 

“You’re on the wrong tack, my dear fellow, the 
wrong tack,” he said. 

“Well, I suppose I must concentrate on my Club 
for all Pm worth.” 

“I suppose you must.” 

“Do you think, sir, we could raise subscriptions for 
the Club reading-room?” 

“Do I think 7 could raise subscriptions? No, I do 
not.” 

“Can’t we get up a penny reading, or a concert, 
or something?” 

There was no end to Cartwright’s devastating 
activity. 

“Or a jumble sale?” 

“A jumble sale, perhaps. You must talk to Miss 
Lambert about it, not to me.” 

“That’s a good idea, sir, and we'll keep the concert 
for the billiard-table.” 

“What billiard-table?” 
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“For the Queningford Men's Club, when we've 
got it." 

“Ah—when. Tve told you I don’t see my way 
yet.” 

“If you don’t see your way to the Men’s Club, 
don’t you think we might start the evening classes in 
Queningford? It would make a nucleus for the Club 
later on." 

There was no escaping the fellow; if you got loose 
from him in one direction he caught you in another. 
And he was plausible, The Rector couldn’t think of 
any reasonable objection to the evening classes except 
that he shrank from the exertion of getting them up. 
lt meant interviewing people and overcoming their 
very natural unwillingness to help. It wasn’t enough 
to give out in church that classes would be held in the 
Schoolroom at such and such an hour in the evening. 
If the scheme were to succeed it meant a house-to- 
house visiting of the lads themselves, a going out into 
the highways and hedges and compelling them to come 
In. In all this he would have to be the moving spirit, 
and never in its life had his spirit felt more disinclined 
to move. 

For the Rector did not believe seriously in his lack 
of influence. He believed, and had every reason for 
believing, that he was the most influential person in 
the parish. His very inertia helped him to be all 
things, if not to all men, at least to all the county 
people. He liked visiting their rich, comfortable houses 
better than he liked visiting the houses of the poor. 
He had power over the kind of people who gave large 
Subscriptions. His lavish hospitality and his charities 
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made him a customer whom the tradespeople of 
Queningford couldn’t afford to offend. He could wring 
subscriptions from grocers and fishmongers and 
stationers; and the drapers, not to be behindhand, 
followed suit. And he had a considerable balance at 
| the local bank. 

|; An inertia, equal to his own, kept the whole town 
in an attitude of placid submission to the clergy. 
Lawson, the radical and infidel, and his friends the 
| Caldecotts were exceptions and not popular themselves. 
| The War Memorial was not going to be an everlasting 
stumbling-block; for in the world he moved in Non- 
| conformists didn't count. 

Ph So, in common honesty, he could not go on plead- 
ing his unpopularity as his excuse. 

And if he resisted Cartwright to-day he would be 
no better off. Cartwright would return again and again 
to the attack. He wouldn't rest till he had forced him 
to start evening classes in Queningford, and a Men's 
Club, and a fife and drum band. 

‘He could hear it playing in Queningford market 
place, outside the Rectory. 

No. That must never be. He must put his foot 
down once and for ever on Cartwright's fife and drum 
band. After all, without him Cartwright could do 
nothing, except go on like the kind of nuisance that 
he was. 

He had one argument left. His old one. 

*Evening classes may be very important, but, after 
all, they are entirely secular. The townspeople might 
see to that side. I don't think that the Church is 
bound to take them up." 
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“Forgive me, but I do, sir. I feel very strongly 
that taking over what you call the secular side is the 
Church's one chance for survival. The people will be 
reconciled to the Church only if they see that the 
Church is identified with the common life and the 
common interests. We Churchmen can only justify 
our existence through direct, personal service. Per- 
sonal service and the increasing secularisation of the 
Church's outlook. Those are the great things." 

As if he had never seen it before, he saw now how 
dangerous Cartwright was. He was a young man not 
only with practical schemes, but with ideas. He had 
something like a philosophy of the priestly life. And 
more than practical schemes, Canon Chamberlain ab- 
horred and feared philosophy and ideas. 

And that thought which had once passed through 
his mind came back to him and took shape. 

If Cartwright went. If he could find him another 
curacy. A town curacy where he would have scope for 
his ideas. 

Of course he might wait till Cartwright's activity 
had exhausted itself. At the pace he was going he 
would soon have nothing left to do. But no. You 
could set no limits to young Cartwright's activity and 
ingenuity. When he had done everything conceivable, 
he would think of something you couldn't have con- 
ceived. So long as he was in the parish he would be 
à cause of worry and anxiety. You would never know 
what he would be up to next. What was more, he 
would be a perpetual reproach; he would come and go, 
leaving a sting behind him in your conscience. 

Would Cartwright consent to exchange his curacy 
6* 
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for another? He would sound him, and see. He would 
make the prospect tempting. 

“Cartwright,” he said, “your energy amazes me, it 
always has amazed me. You know you're thrown away 
here in a small country village. You haven't got elbow 
room. It seems to me that you would do much better 
in a big town. Something more important than Kemp- 
ston Maisey." 

Cartwright replied amazingly. 

*No, sir. There isn't anything more important than 
Kempston Maisey, unless i's Queningford. The village 
is /he important factor in the social life of to-day. The 
village is the unit. It's the nursery of the larger centres; 
the place where everything begins. Every day, all over 
England, the villages are sending their young men and 
their young. women into the big towns. That's where 
the fresh blood of the town starts. Now, isn't it she 
important thing that the fresh blood we send out should 
be really fresh blood— pure blood? 

“The education of the village is ‘ie important thing. 
It means that the life of the big towns depends on what 
we send into them. If we can send out, continually, 
strong, pure lads and girls, with well-trained minds and 
bodies, and send enough of them, we might in time 
regenerate the big towns. But a taint here in the village 
is a taint at the very source. 

“I wouldn't like to give up my work in Kempston.” 

Aes, But almost anybody could take it up where 
you've begun it. I should see, personally, that it was 
taken up. Meanwhile I feel that your great powers 
and energies are being wasted here. The work is too 
easy for you." 
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That was how he could appeal to him, through that 
heroic longing of young Cartwright for the highest and 
the hardest thing; for the battle and the march, the 
danger, and the long, difficult advance. 

“You said yourself you'd set your heart on those 
Men's Services. Well, those services are quite un- 
suitable here. But they are badly needed in the big 
towns. There you'd have your work cut out for you. 
I feel that I’ve no right to keep you here, seeing what 
you are. . . . If an opportunity arose, now, you wouldn't 
refuse it?" 

“J should think twice before I accepted it.” 

*Well, think twice. Think as many times as you 
like." 

*[ see no opportunity, sir." 

“You don’t know what may turn up. But you do 


know that you would have my very warmest recom- 
mendation." 

They shook hands on that and the young man left 
him. 


"nwark o 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE next day he had returned from visiting a case 
of sickness reported by Miss Lambert when he found 
Mr. Jackman waiting for him in his study. This was 
not exactly what he wanted after visiting a case of 
sickness, but he remembered that he did not yet 
know whether Jackman meant to go or stay, and 
that, sooner or later, he would have to see him and 
find out. 


At the first sight of him he judged that Jackman 
had come to his senses and was going to stay; for, 
instead of showing all crushed and huddled in his 


attitude of dejection, the senior curate held him- 
self upright with an air of braced and cheerful re- 
solution. 


He ordered tea, and observed with satisfaction that 
this time Jackman ate and drank like any normal 
person. While the meal lasted he entertained him 
with an account of his holiday in the Cornish Ri- 
viera. 

“They’ve no business to call it that,” he said; 
“it’s not to be compared for a moment with the real 
Riviera." 

^ud Mr. Jackman, who had not seen the real Ri- 
viera and probably never would see it, supposed that it 
was not. Not for a moment. 


Tea over, Canon Chamberlain fixed Mr. Jackman 
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with what he meant for a benevolent, yet searching, 
gaze. 

“Pm glad," he said, “to see you looking so much 
better. You've come to yourself again." 

* Yes, I've come to myself again." 

“And have you come to—er—any final decision?” 

“I have. I see my way very clearly at last.” 

*As I thought you would. I knew you would." 

“Im afraid, sir, it isn't at all as you thought." 

“You mean—you're not thinking of leaving the 
Church, are you?" 

“Yes, I am.” 

“You are still in the same unhappy state of 
mind?” 

“Still in the same state; but not unhappy.” 

“Do I understand that you are no longer troubled 
with doubts? If so, why leave us?” 

“Pye more doubts than ever, sir; but they don’t 
trouble me any more. What worried me was staying 
in the Church when I didn’t believe what I had to preach. 
Now that I'm going out of the Church everything seems 
clear and easy to me.” 

“But what are you going to do, Jackman? Let's 
look at the practical side of it. You've got to live. 
How are you going to do it? The Church is the pro- 
fession you've been brought up to and you're not fit for 
any other." 

“Pye thought of that. And, so far as the work of 
the Church is social service, I shall not be giving it up. 
I shall only be working outside the Church instead of 
in it; and working harder." 
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“You have some definite plan in view?” 

“Yes, sir. I’m going to join the Poplar Lay Mis- 
sion,” 

“The Poplar—Lay—Mission.” He rolled it on his 
tongue as if it was some luscious absurdity. “And what 
will that entail?” 

“Tt will entail nothing beyond willingness and ability 
to work and a certain obedience to my superiors. What 
you call my state of mind won’t matter to the Mission. 
I shan’t have to believe in God.” 

“Has the Mission no religion, then?” 

“Not what you would call religion. It has no creed 
beyond belief in love and man’s duty to man. Its work 
is entirely social and secular.” 

“That’s to say, your Mission has no mission.” 

Mr. Jackman raised his head. “It has a very great 
mission. Its mission is to feed and clothe the poor. To 
nurse them when they're ill. To carry on their educa- 
tion where the State leaves it off. To give them whole- 
some amusement. To reclaim drunkards, prostitutes, 
and young criminals. To fight every form of moral 
and physical evil. To go to the outcasts of society and 
bring them back into it by showing them the love of 
man for man.” 

“A wonderful programme, Jackman. But without 
God it sounds to me like the play of Ham/et without 
Hamlet.” 

With Jackman he affected a tone of light banter, 
to show that he didn’t take him seriously. He had 
not yet measured the awful seriousness of Jackman. 

“But it isn’t altogether without God. At least 
for me.” 
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“How? If you refuse to believe in him— ——" 

“I only refuse to believe in him as a past and 
present fact. I do believe in him as a future 
event." 

*What on earth do you mean?" 

*[ mean what I say. I believe in God, not as the 
ultimate reality here and now, but as the ultimate 
event. As That which is to be. "This belief has come 
to me instead of the faith Pve lost. It came after Pd 
gone down to the Mission and seen what they're doing 
there." 

*You went?" 

“Yes, sir. I took a day off and went. The Settle- 
ment is in the middle of the worst slums in Poplar. I 
saw it for myself; I saw the heads of the Settlement, 
and they told me what had been done already in three 
years. I saw men and women living and working there 
in surroundings that are enough to make you sick with 
despair; I found them with their minds fixed on the 
future, believing, hoping in the future, and it came to 
me that if God doesn't exist here and now he will exist 
some day.... When the whole work is done and we've 
cleared away everything that stands between humanity 
and its future... . 

“The world's full of horrors. We've got to fight 
them all our lives, generation after generation, till 
there are no more horrors. After all, it’s the way of 
evolution. Our struggle for existence is the struggle 
against the beastliness of the beast we came from and 
of the beastman. My idea is that, as we've evolved 
from the ape, so God will be evolved from us as we 
rise upwards." 
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“How on earth is your God going to exist in the 
future if he doesn’t exist here and now?” 


“How do we exist here and now when we didn’t 
exist in the past? Who could have foreseen man in 
the ape?” 

“The possibility of him was there.” 


“Well, then, the possibility of God is here. May I 
tell you what I think about it, sir?" 

'The Rector, stretched out at ease in his chair, made 
a bland gesture of permission, and Mr. Jackman, very 
upright and eager, went on explaining his theory of 
God. 

“The mistake we've made has been in supposing 
that God exists already, that he is our Father. Our 
belief in the fatherhood of God has made us abjectedly 
dependent on him; abjectedly dependent on some- 
thing not ourselves that doesn’t exist. To me the 
abominable state of this world makes it clear that he 
doesn’t exist; makes it blasphemy to suppose that he 
exists. I’m not going into all that again. He doesn’t 
exist. At the same time, the longing for God, the need 
of God, is so obstinately fixed in the human heart that 
we can’t ignore it.” 

“We certainly can not.” 

“Well, this deep primitive instinct has evolved into 
the conception of God as all powerful, all wise, and all 
good. A conception that we cannot reconcile with 
reality. It’s nothing but our conception, our aspira- 
tion, our ideal. But it carries with it the secret of its 
own fulfilment. Such an ideal, from its very nature, 
is bound to be realised in time. It’s not the beginning, 
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it’s the end, the end to which creation moves. If God 
hasn't created us, we must create God." 

“Out of nothing?” 

“Out of ourselves. He is hidden in us as the germ 
is hidden in the womb. The world’s pain is the pain 
of labour, of bringing forth God. You see, we've got 
to change the Christian idea of God-made man to the 
idea of man-made God. God is not the great 7 Am. 
He is the great Z Shall Be.” 

“You really believe that, Jackman?” 

“T really believe that. If I didn’t I couldn’t go 
through with my work in the Mission. I shall have 
to live and die in a filthy slum, among drunkards and 
prostitutes and thieves. If I hadn’t that hope of 
deity, if I thought that humanity would always be 
what it is, how could I bear it?” 

. “I don’t see how you're going to bear it as 
it is.” 

“Im not afraid of poverty.” 

“Poverty? Is your work purely voluntary?” 

“Purely. Except that the Settlement will give me 
lodging, light and fire. I must pay a sum weekly for 
my board.” 

“Out of what?” 

“My father will make me the same small allowance 
he does now. I may even be able to save a little out 
of it for my poor. My clothes would have been a 
difficulty, but a cousin has promised me his old suits.” 

“Well, Jackman, I don’t know what to say.” 

He didn’t. It made him feel horribly uncomfortable 
to think of Jackman living in a filthy slum, and starving 
himself to feed his poor, and wearing his cousin’s old 
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suits. Jackman had never given him such an in- 
tolerable half-hour. At the same time he felt that he 
could not pass over Jackman's awful blasphemy without 
rebuke. 

*But I shouldn't be doing my duty if I didn't tell 
you that your belief, if it is your belief, is rank blas- 
phemy. Nonsensical blasphemy. [I’ve never heard 
anything so ridiculous from any human being. I may 
tell you that if you had wished to stay with me I 
couldn't have kept you holding the views you do. If 
I can call them views. There isn't any reason in them 
or shadow of reason." 

*You said I wasn't to trust my reason, sir." 

* Well, I shouldn't if I were you." 

“I don't I trust my instincts. I’m sorry if I've 
said anything distasteful to you." 

“Distasteful is hardly the right word. Abomin- 
able." 

“Im sorry. I shall ask you to judge me by my 
work. If I give a good account of myself at Poplar, 
perhaps you'll forgive me." 

“I do forgive you, Jackman.” 

*And when you judge me will you remember that 
in all this misery, at my very worst, I never lost for 
one minute my love for man nor my faith in man." 

*What is that, my dear boy, without love for God 
and faith in God?" 

“Why,” said Mr. Jackman, “I’ve been trying to 
show you that it’s the same thing.” 

“Tt isn’t. That’s your grand mistake. But I hope 
that everything will be well with you, and that your 
charity will bring back your faith.” 
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He held out his hand. He smiled his most benig- 
nant smile. He went with Mr. Jackman to the front 
door and saw him go. He didn’t feel entirely safe till 
the iron gates of the drive had clanged on his retreat. 

He was glad that Jackman was going. He was the 
most uncomfortable person he had ever met. Worse, 
far worse, than Cartwright. Cartwright only interfered 
with his body’s peace; Jackman, if he had let him, 
would have utterly destroyed his peace of mind. 
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CHAPTER X 


WitH Jackman gone, and Cartwright removed to 
another curacy, his peace would be perfect. The trouble 
was to find a suitable substitute for Cartwright. He 
must have an older man, forty-five, at the very least, 
a man without too many ideas in his head, who wouldn't 
worry him with perpetual experiments, yet a man with 
sufficient experience of routine work to be trusted in 
Kempston by himself. 

So that it seemed positively Providential when his 
old friend, Wildon Fawcett, of St. Simon and St. Jude's 
Church, Bristol, wrote to him to ask if he knew of 
anybody who would be glad to exchange a country 
curacy for his. The work of St. Simon and St. Jude's 
was increasing beyond Mr. Fawcetts and his wife's 
power to cope with it, and they desired to remove 
themselves to some country parish where life was less 
acutely strenuous. St. Simon and St. Jude's, he said, 
was a splendid opening for a young man with energy 
and initiative. If he was interested in social reform so 
much the better; he would have an unlimited field for 
his activity. 

Mr. Fawcett said St. Simon and St. Jude's was in 
great and crying need of that help which only a younger 
and more energetic man than he could give. The 
present incumbent was a seventy-year-old invalid who 
left everything to his curate. The curate was practically 
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vicar and could do what he liked in St. Simon and 
St. Jude's without fear of obstruction. 

It was the very thing for Cartwright. And Wildon 
Fawcett, as he remembered him, docile and devoted, 
hard-working in his groove, innocent of ideas, destitute 
Of all the qualities that had annoyed him in Cart- 
wright; Wildon Fawcett was the very man for Kempston 
Maisey. He would settle down there in perfect peace, 
undisturbed and undisturbing. And he had a wife who 
would help in the parish work. 

He wrote to Fawcett and said that he thought he 
had the very curacy for him here in his own parish, 
and that his present junior curate would be the very 
man for St. Simon and St. Jude's, if they could agree 
on the exchange. 

And he wrote to his present junior curate and said 
that the curacy of St. Simon and St. Jude's, Bristol, 
was the very thing for Cartwright. He would be prac- 
tically vicar there, which, the Rector felt, was what 
he ought to be. Queningford parish wasn't big enough 
to hold two rectors, and Mr. Cartwright's administrative 
powers were thrown away in it. And he thought that 
after their recent conversation Mr. Cartwright would be 
prepared for the change. Sorry as he would be to 
lose him, he urged him very earnestly to make it; for 
his own sake as entering on a larger sphere of use- 
fulness, and for the sake of St. Simon and St. Jude's 
às a Macedonia which was fairly crying out for Cart- 
wright to come over and help it. It was, he said, purely 
Providential; for he had had no idea of Mr. Fawcett's 
plans when he spoke to Cartwright. 

And Cartwright came rushing over on his bicycle, 
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to say that it all depended on Mr. Fawcett. If Mr. 
Fawcett was prepared to carry out his plans for Kemp- 
ston Maisey, he was prepared to relieve Mr. Fawcett 
of his curacy of St. Simon and St. Judes. But he 
couldn't go if he felt that his work in Kempston 
Maisey would be undone or left unfinished. 

And Canon Chamberlain replied that he could trust 
Mr. Fawcett, who was known personally and intimately 
to himself. Mr. Fawcett had had a long and hard ex- 
perience of parish work, and Mr. Cartwright might rest 
assured that his plans for Kempston Maisey would be 
in good hands. And were we not, all of us, too apt to 
think ourselves indispensable? 

*Can I see him, sir; and tell him what's been done 
and what we meant to do?" 

*Certainly, Cartwright. The best thing would be 
for Mr. Fawcett to come over for the week-end and 
for you to meet him here." 

And so Mr. Fawcett got somebody else to take his 
Services for him and came over to Queningford the 
day before the Harvest Festival. It was arranged that 
he and Canon Chamberlain should lunch at the Manor 
on Sunday morning and go to tea with Mrs. Hancock 
in the afternoon, and that Mr. Fawcett should preach 
in Kempston Church in the evening, Mr. Cartwright 
taking the Service for Canon Chamberlain at Quening- 
ford. 

Mr. Fawcett arrived just before tea-time on Satur- 
day afternoon. He presented the same innocent and 
lovable appearance that Canon Chamberlain remem- 
bered; the same slender, sloping figure, the same pink 
flush, the same features all in peaceable retreat, all 
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but the rosy bulb of the lower lip which stuck out be- 
tween the fair wisp of moustache and the straggling, 
retreating beard. The same gentle, blue, short-sighted 
eyes looked out at him from behind the big round 
glasses, He approached the Rector with extreme 
gentleness; beside him young Cartwright looked mon- 
Strous and aggressive. 

“Well, Fawcett,” the Rector said, “I should have 
known you anywhere. Even with that beard. Would 
you have known me?” 

Mr. Fawcett hesitated and recovered. “Yes—I 
Should have known you. You are not—much— 
changed. Filled out a little, perhaps.” 

But you could see he didn’t mean it. He wouldn't 
have known Clement Chamberlain through the flesh 
that had transformed him. The young Clement Chamber- 
lain had been handsome and slender. The Rector of 
Queningford was still handsome in the style of an 
epicure of the Roman Empire, but slender he was not. 

He looked at his old friend and thought. “Just 
the same. Amiability itself. I can do what I like with 
him," He had always done what he liked with Wildon 
Fawcett. 

And young Cartwright looked at Wildon Fawcett and 
thought: “Feebleness itself. He'll never stand up to 
him." 

The Rector was trying to bridge over this moment 
of mutual inspection when Gladys announced suddenly: 

*Miss Hilda Wrinch." 

Miss Hilda Wrinch strode into the room with her 
air of impetuous purpose. She was not to be diverted 
by the presentation of Mr. Wildon Fawcett. In the act 
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of grasping his hand she addressed herself sideways to 
the Rector. 

“They want you,” she said, “to come and look at 
the decorations.” 

“Presently, my dear Miss Wrinch, presently.” 

“Presently’ll be too late. There won't be any light 
to see them by.” 

“But I’m engaged for the moment with Mr. Fawcett.” 

“Has he—has he got to catch a train or anything?” 

“No. He's only just come.” 

“If he's only just come you must have got hours, 
and it won't take you five minutes. You might bring 
Mr. Fawcett along, too." 

“You’re a very persistent young lady." 

“I should think I was persistent. It takes persistence 
to decorate a church that's miles too big for any deco- 
rations. You asked us to do it and the very least you 
can do is to come and look at them. Don't you think 
so, Mr. Cartwright?” 

“Pm not taking any sides. But Pll come if you 
ask me.” 

“I do ask you. Now you're a// coming. You needn’t 
look at me like that, Canon Chamberlain. Miss Lam- 
bert's made a masterpiece of the altar rails and pulpit, 
and you've got to come and say how wonderful it is. 
She won't like it if you don't." 

And they went. After all, the Rector, once fairly 
roused from his armchair, was not sorry to show off the 
beautiful church to his old friend, not sorry to show off 
his devoted band of workers. Even Miss Wrinch was 
devoted. How that girl worked. Miles and miles of 
visiting she had saved him. 
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A track in the shrubbery beside the house led to a 
Wicket gate that opened on the graveyard. They went 
up a flagged path between the tombstones, seventeenth 
century tombstones, shaped like tea caddies, with heavy 
Carved festoons; long tombstones with fluted cylindrical 
tops; upright tombstones, showing the death’s head and 
Cross-bones, showing the cherub's head and trumpet. 
Standard roses, still sparsely blooming, bordered the 
walks. 

They saw the church, the great nave anchored out 
among the tombstones, with its upper deck of clerestory, 
its high, wide windows, its row of gargoyles, grey, 
Sinuous animal forms squatting head downwards under 
the long roof, the square, decorated lantern tower, per- 
fect as on the day when the builder carved the last 
Curling leaf on the last pinnacle. 

They entered through the south door. 

Hilda was right. The church was too big for the 
decorations; too perfect. At first they were aware of 
nothing but the great windows. The solid walls had 
become a delicate grey framework for the windows; 
they showed unsubstantial in the rich, stained light, 
holding up sheet after sheet of coloured and translucent 
flame, Figures of saints in robes of blue and green, 
Crimson and petunia, standing under pale gold canopies. 
Panes that might have been sliced from blocks of sap- 
Phire and emerald, ruby, amethyst, and topaz, patch- 
worked by the thick black veining of the lead, The 
low September sunshine lit up the immense west window 
of the Last Judgment, where St. Michael and the re- 
Surrection divided the thin gold and white of the blessed 
Spirits from the savage, blood-red fires of hell. 

7* 
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Mr. Fawcett stood with his mouth open, trying to 
disentangle angels from devils and damned souls from 
the souls of the blessed. The Rector observed with 
satisfaction his attitude of awe. A personal satisfaction. 
He could still see the beauty of his church, and was 
proud of it, though he could no longer feel it. He was 
like a husband who has no more passion for his wife 
yet finds pleasure in watching her effect on other men. 

They turned and discovered behind the carved oak 
screen, in the dim light of the chancel, the softly mov- 
ing figures of the devotees, Miss Lambert and Miss 
Minchin and the two Ballinger girls from the King’s 
Head. They then saw that the pulpit was wearing crimson 
streamers on an under-dress of misty white, virginia 
creeper and old man’s beard, and that an enormous 
pumpkin had come to rest at its base in a bed of barley 
ears, red apples, and brown pears. 

But not yet did the Rector turn his attention to the 
decorations. Pride, pride in his church, in the beau- 
tiful thing of which he had lordship and possession, 
pride filled him. Here was he, Rector of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Queningford, perhaps the most perfect specimen 
of pure fifteenth century architecture in England, and 
here was Fawcett, his friend, who had only in twenty 
years succeeded in being curate at St. Simon and St. 
Jude’s, a sooty modern Gothic horror in the slums of 
Bristol. And this pride, as it swelled up in him, re- 
minded him of his War Memorial (he now definitely 
thought of it as his). He must tell Fawcett about the 
War Memorial. 

He drew him aside and showed him the site he 
had fixed for it, that bit of bare wall beside the south 
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door. Tablet under a canopy—The men’s names—His 
thought—Consecration—The Church the proper guar- 
dian of their memories—Decorated Gothic of the Fif- 
teenth Century—All in perfect keeping. 

And Mr. Fawcett sighed a thick sigh and mur- 
mured: “Wonderful thought, Chamberlain. Beautiful 
thought.” In fact he behaved so like Miss Lambert 
that the Rector was more than ever assured; a male 
Miss Lambert was exactly what he wanted. 

But Miss Wrinch was at his side. She whispered 
Sharply: “Praise the pulpit.” She put her large, forcible 
hand on his arm and led him away from the spot 
destined for the War Memorial. 

Miss Lambert stood by her masterpiece, the pulpit. 
Her head was a little on one side, she was contemplat- 
Ing her final touch, a bunch of black-purple grapes 
that, slung from the candlesticks, lay on the breast of 
the pulpit like a huge pendant. 

The Rector smiled. For one moment he had a 
vision of himself rising up out of the virginia creeper 
and old man’s beard as out of an enormous crinoline. 
Instantly he dragged back his flippant fancy. The 
Smile became a smile of grave, of almost tender, bene- 
volence; Miss Lambert's reward. 

“This is your work?" The stress implied that it 
Could have been nobody else's. 

“Mine. And the altar rails." 

1 “It is very beautiful. You must indeed have worked 
ard." 

She smiled the smile of an ecstatic. “Do you 
approve of the bunch of grapes? It was an after- 
thought." 
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“It is absolutely right. Ab-so-lutely.” 

“I thought,” she said, “that the symbolism would 
be clear. You see that the bunch is shaped like a 
heart. Our Lord’s heart. His blood and the vine.” 

*[ see. I see. Very beautiful. Very beautiful.” 

“Pye carried out the same idea for the altar rail. 
If you have time to look at it.” 

“All the time in the world.” 

He followed her down the chancel. Miss Lambert, 
in passing, waved her hand towards the choir stalls. 

“Dear Hilda’s work,” she said. 

Miss Wrinch had festooned the choir stalls with 
rich, thick ropes of flowers, fruit, and leaves—a della 
Robbia effect. The Rector made no comment, and, as 
if his silence had gratified her, by the time they came 
to the altar rail Miss Lambert’s smile was more ecstatic 
than ever, and before she spoke again she made a 
little purring noise in her throat, a happy murmur. 

The altar rail was finished off with a border of vine 
leaves and bunches of little grapes, green and purple. 
A row of little wheatsheaves stood up under them. 

“Suitable,” she said, “to the Sacrament. Corn and 
vine. Bread and wine.” 

For a moment she stood before her work, entranced, 
not with the joy of the artist, but with the rapture of 
the saint; the mystic thrilled by the symbol, her soul 
yearning, reaching out from the symbol to the divine 
reality behind it. To-morrow, in the freshness of the 
morning, fasting, she would kneel before that altar rail, 
before her vine leaves and her grapes, she would drink 
the blood of the vine and eat the bread of the wheat, 
she would drink Christ’s blood and eat his body. 
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Canon Chamberlain would give them to her; he would 
Stand behind the altar rail wearing his best stole, the 
White and gold one; he would stoop down to her and 
give her the cup and the bread, and the words that 
he spoke then he would speak to her only, And because 
of her vine-leaves and her grapes she would feel that 
She was a sort of priestess, helping him to administer 
the Sacrament. 

And while Miss Lambert stood before the altar rail 
and dreamed, Miss Wrinch, wandering into the chancel 
With young Cartwright, came upon a long ribbon of 
virginia creeper lying on the floor. 

“What’s that for?” he said. 

“To go along the top of Miss Lambert’s pulpit. I 
aA she said viciously, “it was holly leaves, to prick 

1m." 

“You mustn't, he said. He was loyal. 

“I must or I shall burst. First it’s the War Me- 
Morial, and now it’s you. Everybody wants you to stay 
and nobody wants that Fawcett man. But he wants 
you to go, and you’re going. Just because you tried to 
Wake him up.” 

“No. No. He wants me to go because it'll be 
better for me, better for the work. After all, I’m young 
and strong. I’ve no business to be holding on to a 
cushy job. It's like the war, you know." 

“All the same, that isn't what he's thinking of. 
You know it isn't." 

Young Cartwright set his face hard. “He’s my chief,” 
he said, “till I’ve left him. If only I could believe 
that the other beggar would do my job all right. But, 
between ourselves, he looks a regular slacker. I ex- 
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pect I shall find St. Simon and St. Jude’s in no end of 
a mess.” 


“You'll like that. You like cleaning up messes.” 


“Well, it does seem to be my job,” he said and 
paused. “Look here, if you can get those boys to stick 
to it at Kempston, I wish you would.” 


“ll try. What's more I won't leave Aim alone. 
Pll think of things for him to do, and come round and 
worry him till he does them. Pll find all the nastiest 
things in the parish, the things he hates most—like 
going to see people with sore throats—and make him 
do them. He thinks he’ll have an easier time when 
you’re gone; but he won’t; he’ll have a devil of a 
time.” 

“Don’t, Hilda. He’ll hear you.” 

“I don’t care if he does, But he won't. He can’t 
hear anybody but Miss Lambert.” 

He hadn’t heard her, but Miss Minchin, spreading 
, vegetable marrows round the reading-desk, had heard 
and wondered, and Mr. Fawcett, creeping round to 
look at the della Robbia choir-stalls, had heard. And 
from that moment he conceived a feeling for Miss 
Wrinch which would have been dislike if the lovable 
little man could have disliked anybody. 

Presently Canon Chamberlain and young Cartwright 
and Mr. Fawcett gathered together and went out. 

And Miss Lambert, a little depressed after her 
ecstasy, was left with Hilda and Miss Minchin. 


“Hilda dear,” she said, “would you mind telling 
dear Miss Minchin to be careful how she places those 
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vegetable marrows. I’m afraid they’ll trip the Rector 
up.” 

“Serve him jolly well right, too, for firing Cartwright 
out.” 

“Oh, Hilda! He has his reasons.” 

“Rotten bad ones.” 


“My dear—we’re in the church. . . . If he catches 
his cassock in the carrots.... I shall have to speak 
to her myself? She hesitated. 

*Why don't you?" 

*Because I don't want her to think me disagree- 
able." 

*You don't mind her thinking me disagreeable." 

*She wouldn't." 


*What you really mean is, you don't want her to 
think you're cocky because your pulpit knocks spots 
out of her reading desk." 

And that was what Miss Lambert had meant. The 
Rector had praised her pulpit and her altar rails and 
he had said nothing at all to poor Miss Minchin. In 
her hour of triumph she didn't want to seem over-exalted 
and to criticise Miss Minchin. All the same, if the 
Rector tripped over the vegetable marrow, or if he 
caught his cassock in the carrots that supported the 
turnips, and the turnips and the vegetable marrow were 
to start rolling down the centre aisle—— 

She spoke to Miss Minchin who replied acidly that 
the vegetable marrow and the carrots would do very 
well where they were, and that the Rector wasn't fool 
enough (as if Miss Lambert had said he was!) to catch 
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his foot in anything, and that Miss Lambert had better 
finish her pulpit before the light went. 

And Miss Lambert, feeling very sorry for Miss 
Minchin, and saying to herself that jealousy was the 
hardest thing she had to contend with in this parish, 


finished her pulpit. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Ir was mid-October. The curates had gone. And 
all over the Rectory and in the mind of the Rector 
there was stillness and the peace of God. No fear that 
Cartwright would come thundering into the study in his 
big boots and sling a plan at him, and rouse him up 
Out of his blessed state. No fear that he would come 
in and find Jackman huddled in an armchair and writh- 
ing with the torture of his soul. Nothing more than an 
Occasional visit from Wildon Fawcett, dropping in to 
lunch or tea, and enjoying both like a healthy Christian, 
with a proper appreciation of the gifts of the good, 
kind God; so different from Cartwright’s bumptious in- 
difference and Jackman’s sick austerity. 

They talked; they talked about things that interested 
Canon Chamberlain; about French politics; about the 
possibility or impossibility of making Germany pay; 
about the probable action of America, the prospects of 
a general election, the latest utterance of the Dean of 
St. Paul’s, and the deplorable influence of the Noncon- 
formists in Queningford. Only on the subject of Non- 
conformists did Mr. Fawcett show signs of uncharitable 
feeling. Then his mild face hardened and a sudden 
inimical light darted from his milk-blue eyes. They 
talked about a Nonconformist as if it were some abomin- 
ably ill-behaved animal that had got into the room. 
“Queningford,” Canon Chamberlain said, “stinks with 
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dissent.” And Mr. Fawcett turned down the corners of 
his mouth as if he were well aware of it. 

“The trouble is,” said Canon Chamberlain, “that I 
have to order my bacon from the Stores. Withers keeps 
better bacon than Parker, but of course one can’t deal 
with him.” 

“Of course not,” said Mr. Fawcett and remembered 
that the only grocer in Kempston was a Baptist. “Not 
if you can go elsewhere.” 

He agreed with everything Canon Chamberlain said. 
He thought him, and showed that he thought him, the 
wisest and the best of men. No fear of Mr. Fawcett 
starting an idea of his own or suggesting that the Canon 
should entertain any idea that was not his own. You 
couldn’t conceive Mr. Fawcett getting up a fife and drum 
band. Why, he hadn’t even approached the subject of 
the evening classes; and the Rector hoped that, if only 
you could keep him in his state of innocence, he never 
would, 

Sometimes he brought his wife, a little dry woman, 
prematurely grey, who agreed with everything Mr. Faw- 
cett said, which was the same thing as agreeing with 
Canon Chamberlain. She praised Fuller’s matchless 
cooking. 

“So different from what we have to put up with at 
Kempston, My husband does appreciate good things.” 
And sometimes she would beg for the recipe of an un- 
usual: dish, thinking that they would have it the day the 
Rector came to luncheon with them at Kempston, if he 
ever did. (He went once, but never again. Never in 
his life had he eaten anything so horrible as the Faw- 
cetts’ luncheon. He couldn't have believed that such 
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things could be. It made him feel ill only to think of it. 
No wonder that Fawcett and his wife were hardly ever 
well.) 

But though hardly ever well, they did their parish 
visiting so thoroughly that it wasn’t necessary for him to 
take Kempston on his rounds, except when he wanted 
to call on Mrs. Hancock. And as Miss Wrinch on her 
motor bike accounted for the outlying districts, and 
Miss Lambert, in her devotion, called on every poor 
person in Queningford once a fortnight, it was no longer 
necessary for him to go from house to house there. 
Nay more, he had no need of a second curate to do it 
for him. Miss Lambert could take over the parish work 
of any curate. She had fulfilled her promise to relieve 
him of the greater burden. And when he thought of 
that fragile lady tramping from door to door, and sitting 
in shut rooms that smelt of labourers’ clothes and un- 
washed skin, performing all those duties which he shrank 
from most, he reassured himself with the thought that 
Southwark must have been much worse. 

The fact that Miss Lambert had been paid for South- 
wark didn’t enter into his calculations any more than it 
entered into hers. When he felt disinclined to take two 
Services on a Sunday he sent for Mr. Markham of 
Moulton who had no living and took pupils. And so, 
having saved his senior curate’s salary, he engaged a 
butler who would valet him and a first-rate gardener 
who would look after the vegetables and fruit. He would 
improve his hothouses and grow better grapes. 

And his mornings moved on again, calm and un- 
hurrying, to lunch time; calm and unhurrying, his after- 
noons moved on to tea-time and to dinner. He read 
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his Morning Post, his Spectator, his Nineteenth Century, 
his Punch and his Church Times; he read the books 
that came down in the box from Mudie’s, novel after 
novel, and Memoirs and Reminiscences (he liked them 
mildly scandalous); he lunched and he dined at the 
Manor; he drove himself about in his governess cart 
from one rich, comfortable house to another; he went 
to tea with Mrs. Hancock. He gave little luncheons and 
dinners and tea parties in return, sorting his guests with 
wisdom and care, never mixing the social shades 
wrongly, so that nothing in the least unpleasant ever 
happened. 

And he made a point of asking Miss Lambert to 
stay for tea every Friday when she came to give what 
she called an account of her stewardship. He had 
reason to believe that this weekly communion stimu- 
lated zeal. And there was something very soothing 
in Miss Lambert’s gentle ardour after the devastating 
explosions of Cartwright and Jackman. 

No. He didn’t know what he would do without 
Miss Lambert and her devotion, or even without Miss 
Wrinch. To be sure, the younger lady had a way of 
sending him off on wild goose chases to the farthest 
limits of the parish, to see sick people who, when he 
got there, turned out not to have been sick at all. 
But he put this down to her youth and inexperience, 
and took care to verify the facts before he allowed 
himself to be drawn another time. 

November came. Two weeks ago the Rector’s ca- 
lendar had shown him that Charlotte and Daphne 
were due to visit him in mid-October. He wrote, ask- 
ing them for the first week in November. Thus, out 
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of all time to be, he had saved two weeks of blessed 
life. 

But at the end of the first week in November they 
came. They were to stay a fortnight. A fortnight was 
the extreme limit of his endurance. 

All his life he had turned his great natural re- 
sources, imagination, ingenuity, and a thorough know- 
ledge of human behaviour, to the protection of his 
peace; and hitherto he had contrived to save it from 
any grave disturbance. He had now to arrange matters 
so that Charlotte and Daphne wouldn't care to stay 
longer than a fortnight, if as long. The time and the 
weather were propitious, November setting in rainy 
and cold and grey. He had already reckoned on the 
absence of the Philpots and one or two other county 
families, and the cessation of social activity in Quening- 
ford. 

But absence was not enough. He must gather 
together such presences as would prove deterrent. 
He owed hospitality to Miss Lambert, Miss Minchin, 
old Mrs, Filkins, the Fawcetts, and several other pro- 
foundly uninteresting people. He had told Charlotte 
that Queningford was the dullest place on earth; he 
would prove it to her by asking them to meet her. 
Thus he would kill three birds with one stone; he 
would pay off his social debts; he would have Char- 
lotte’s and Daphne’s help in entertaining his difficult 
guests; and he would have destroyed in Charlotte and 
in Daphne all desire to visit Queningford again, Not 
that he worked deliberately with this intent; his mind 
moved by instinct rather than by calculation, and it 
was after his arrangements had been made that he 
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reflected, not without satisfaction, that such would be 
their probable result. 

The motor-car from the King’s Head brought Char- 
lotte and Daphne from the station in time for lunch. 
The Rector came out into his porch to meet them, He 
gave his hand to Charlotte, who sat heavily, and heaved 
her up out of the car. Daphne jumped out in the 
lightness and slenderness of her youth. He saw a 
delicious round chin resting on a fur collar, a smiling, 
geranium mouth, a soft little Roman nose, cheeks 
only less vivid than the mouth, soft and young, brown 
eyes that twinkled at him under her dark felt hat. 
Daphne was charming. 

She cried out in her high girl’s voice, “Hello, Uncle 
Clement!” and gave him geraniums to kiss. 

If only Daphne could have come without her mother. 
And yet, what should he have done with her? The two 
could at least talk to each other. Charlotte Roper was 
forty-five and stout; she had the Chamberlain face, 
the long Chamberlain cheeks, the long, low Roman 
nose, the wide Chamberlain mouth, sinuous, sensuous, 
cynical. This face was coloured a uniform apple brown 
and had little eyes like lizards darting and turning all 
the time. 

“Ts that your car?” she said. 

“No, no. I have to hire.” 

Charlotte looked disappointed; and Daphne, as if 
she found her mother’s eagerness disgusting, tried to 
cover it up. 

“T say, what a jolly house you’ve got.” 

“Im glad you like it," he said with his half ironic 
politeness, and led the way to that drawing-room whose 
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perfection would intimate to Charlotte and Daphne 
that he had no need of woman's beautifying and refining 
hand. 

“Topping room," was Daphne's simple comment. 

Charlotte lowered herself into the most comfortable 
chair, which happened to be Ais chair. He could see 
the little lizard eyes running about, darting into corners, 
seizing on details, envious, appraising. She had no- 
thing like this in her flat in West Kensington. Really, 
in the division of the furniture, their mother might have 
left some of the best pieces to her. Clement knew what 
he was about when he gave a home to their mother 
and her furniture in Gloucester. It paid to be always 
on the spot. He must have ear-marked the best things 
and told her what he would like to have. And, of course, 
he had them. Clement had always had everything 
he wanted. If their mother hadn't spoiled him he 
wouldn't be the mass of selfishness he was now. 

“You certainly do know how to make yourself com- 
ortable," she said. 

*Why shouldn't he?" said Daphne. 

“T never said he shouldn't." 

*No, but you looked it," said the truthful girl. 

"To be comfortable yourself is the way to make 
other people comfortable," said Clement. 

“T see,” said Charlotte, “that’s why you do it.” 

“Tt’s certainly one reason why I do it.” 

*Anyhow, you've bagged the easiest chair in the 
room, mother." 

“Quite right, Charlotte. And that isn't the way to 
talk to your mother, Daphne.” 
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“Oh, mother’s used to my ragging, aren’t you, 
Mum?” 

“Politeness would surprise me more, if that’s what 
you mean.” 

They would go on like that, answering each other 
back with their silly chaff, for hours on end. He 
knew them. He couldn't think of anything more | 
tiresome. l 
“Im perfectly polite to Uncle Clement,” said 

| 


Daphne, keeping it up. “Aren’t I?" 

“Perfectly. You might remember that your mother 
is my sister.” 

“Oh, but I want her to feel at home.” 

“I think,” the Rector said, “we might have lunch.” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Daphne. 

How good it was she realised when lunch was 
served. The Rector, half amused, watched the young 
animal as she bit, with strong white teeth, into the jam 
puffs and cheese biscuits. Her cheeks glowed with 
pleasure. He liked Daphne. 

Charlotte, too, was not indifferent. He respected 
Charlotte. 

When lunch was over he showed them his house, 
a long, rambling expedition. Charlotte insisted that 
all closed doors should be opened to her; he opened 
them, shrugging his shoulders in mild wonder at her 
curiosity, letting it have its way. She even burst 
into the kitchen and compelled him to introduce her 
to Fuller. Charlotte made a point of being friendly 
with the servants in the houses where she stayed, 
whereby her comfort was considerably increased. So 
now she complimented Fuller on the excellence of her 
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jam puffs and the beauty of her shining pans, Char- 
lotte's nose, as Fuller said afterwards, was everywhere. 
"She'd 'a bin through the scullery door like lightning 
if I "adn't stood with my back to it 'o purpose. Spy- 
Ing, I call it." 

“Shell not stay more than her fortnight,” Gladys 
said, 

*Nor be arst again in no "urry, she won't." 

When Charlotte had seen all that there was to be 
Seen they settled down in the study. Daphne examined 
the book cases while the Rector and his sister talked. 
Charlotte wanted to know how many servants it took 
to run the place. He enumerated: butler, cook-house- 
keeper, parlourmaid, and housemaid. A stableman 
Outside and a gardener. Six. 

“I could do it with one house-parlourmaid and one 
man," said Charlotte. 

“So could I. But I shouldn't like it. No more 
Would you.” 

“Oh, me. I'm quite content with my little flat. 
It only takes one maid and a charwoman once a week. 
I know where I am.” 

“And I,” said the Rector, “know where I am not.” 
He could see what Charlotte was driving at, trying to 
make him feel uncomfortable by contrasting his way 
9f living with her own. And she was quite well off, too. 

“Its all right,” said she, “as long as you can 
afford it.” 

“My dear Charlotte, have you ever known me do 
anything I couldn't afford?" 

*No. I must say I haven't. What are you doing 
there, Daphne?" 


8* 
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“Exploring,” Daphne said. 

He looked round uneasily. He remembered Flau- 
bert and Maupassant. But Daphne was at'the upper 
shelves. 

“Running amok among my Chrisli: "Fathers, are 
you?” 

Daphne giggled. á 

“And now,” said Charlotte "with: an air of really 
beginning, *tell me all about your work." p 

“I won't. You know parish work doesn't interest you." # 

*No. But it interests. me to ys 
doing it." 

*Why not me?" q 

“Because, of all the jobs that you T. 
visiting . poor people, especially when ve 
things the matter with them—-—What can you do | 


He — the bell. 


ri dget, you might tell Fuller to RA som 
Mrs. Mabbitt. Good strong soup. They'll 
Se “it to-morrow morning.” 
P Very good, sir. Good strong soup." 

“That’s one thing at least," he said, “that I can 
do for them." 

*For their bodies. But how do you 1manage about 
their souls? I always žave wondered, Clement, how 
you manage about their souls.” 

“Mercifully,” said oa “it is not left to me.” 

“You mean you’ve got curates?” 

“No, no.” He was abstracted. He could hear 
Daphne fumbling behind his chair. 
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*I mean that there are the Church Services and 
the Church Sacraments.” 

“I see, you just let them loose among them." 

*You know, Charlotte, that I do not mean that." 

Ce He would have liked to say something about God's 
Brace being sufficient for them, only somehow you 
*couldn’t talk about God's grace to Charlotte. 

w A squeal of joy from Daphne cut Charlotte short. 

“Oh—oh—oh—Uncle Clement. Naughty!” 

— She rose from behind his chair holding up a book: 

Madame Bovary. 

? There was a moment of discomfort. He re- 
covered. 
' *You don't mean to say you've read it?" 

“No. But I’m going to. I’ve heard of it.” 

. *My dear child. I really think you'd better not." 
- “Why not? If it’s fit reading for a clergyman of the 
‘Church of England, it's fit reading for me.” 

*What does your mother say?" 

*Mother jolly well knows it's no good her saying 
anything." 

“Is that true, Charlotte?” 

*Daphne knows that if I don't say anything it's 

because I trust her. You needn’t worry, Clement. 
She'll throw it away if it's nasty." 

“Flaubert’s all right, said Daphne. “It’s Mau- 
passant — —" 

Over the back of the chair, where Charlotte 
couldn't see him, he made a desperate signal to Daphne 
to spare him and respect the secret of the green curtain. 

~. . “Maupassant? You haven't got Maupassant there?” 
cried Charlotte. 
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Daphne whispered, “All right, old thing, I won’t 
give you away... . I kavent read Maupassant, 
mother.” 

She curled up on the floor with Madame Bovary 
and Charlotte returned to the parish as if there had 
been no interruption. 

“How many'curates does it take to run it?” 

“I had two.” 

“Unmarried?” 

“Unmarried.” 

“Young?” 

“Young.” 

“What’s become of them?” 

“Oh, they’ve gone.” 

“Why on earth did you let them go? They might 
have amused Daphne.” 

“ What's that about me and curates, mother?” 

“Cartwright might have amused Daphne, but 
Im not so sure about Jackman. He was a solemn 
chap.” 

“Well, you can’t run a parish like this without 
curates." 

“T can run it with one." 

*Oh, you've got oze, then." 

“Yes, but he's forty-five and married. He wouldn't 
amuse Daphne. I told you it was a dull place." 

*Oh, well, we knew that. It was you we came to 
see, Clement." 

“Thank you. It's very good of you, Charlotte. I 
wish I could do more for you now you're here." 

Charlotte meditated. “Why didn't you stick to 
Gloucester?” 
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“Too many clergymen about.” 

“As if you weren’t one yourself.” 

“That’s why. I don’t care to be surrounded with 
Caricatures of myself.” 

“Anything else?” 

“No house. No garden.” 

“It’s a good living, this?” 

“Fair.” 

But how fair it was he did not say. He knew Char- 
lotte was trying to get out of him the precise amount of 
his income. He hated people who tried to get things 
Out of him. 

Then Charlotte said a dreadful thing. 

“Daphne, if you’ve found a book, dear, you might 
Tun away and read it in the drawing-room. I want to 
talk to your uncle.” 

That meant that everything up to now had been 
Only the preliminary skirmish preparatory to the great 
attack. 

“Why banish her? She’s not doing any harm.” 

“Do as I tell you, dear.” And Daphne did as she 
Was told. 

Then Charlotte settled down to it. “Clement,” she 
Said, “I can’t think how you can bear to live all by 
yourself in this great barrack of a place.” 

“Tt isn’t a great barrack. It’s rather beautifully 
Proportioned.” 

She went on, ignoring the contradiction. “Without 
& chick or a child.” 

“I don’t want a child. And what on earth should 
I do with a chick?” 

“Not even a cat or a dog.” 
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“I don’t like dogs, and I abominate cats." 

Pause. Charlotte’s pauses terrified him. He could 
tell by the indrawn, brooding look of her eyes that her 
mind, instead of exploring the present and the future, 
was raking in the past. He wondered what it would 
bring up. Something disagreeable, you might be 
sure. 

“Did you know that Alice Vachell’s married?” 

He winced visibly. If there was one name that he 
was afraid of hearing, one subject that he wished to be 
buried for all eternity, it was Alice Vachell. Char- 
lotte, with her abominable instinct, had hit on the 
one supremely disagreeable thing. He knew that she 
was looking at him sharply, furtively, to see how he 
took it. 

He tried to take it casually, as a thing of no special 
interest, 

“Is that so?" he said. 

“Yes, And very happily married, too. She's Mrs. 
Cecil Thompson and she’s got two thumping fat babies, 
I hear.” 

His mind went back and back, ten years back to 
the time of his last curacy. He saw Alice Vachell in 
her white, thin beauty, growing whiter and thinner as 
the months went on and nothing was said, though 
everything was understood. Yes. He supposed there 
had been something like an understanding. He had 
been in love with Alice Vachell, He supposed it was 
love, that feeling which made him want to be always 
with her. And he had been just on the edge of it, 
he remembered; the day that Alice had come in after 
one of their long walks, and he had seen her white 
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face suddenly turn whiter, a sick, terrifying whiteness; 
he had seen her pale mouth half-open, panting; and 
oh, how slowly and feebly she had dragged herself 
upstairs. 

After that there had been no more long walks and 
Alice lay about on sofas, looking awful; and the doctor 
came. And he had been frightened. He couldn’t take 
the risk of having an invalid wife on his hands all 
his life. He hated illness, and it wasn’t as if he was a 
rich man. So he gave up his curacy and went away, 
flying, as he put it, from temptation. Then had come 
Gloucester; then Queningford, and he was almost a 
rich man. But he had not seen nor heard of Alice 
Vachell till to-day. He had tried not to think of her. 

It was so like Charlotte to bring it all up again 
when it had been forgotten. 

“Is she stronger than she used to be?” he asked. 

His mind clung desperately to his old belief in 
Alice Vachell’s illness. It had been his excuse for 
leaving her. 

“She was never anything but strong when Z knew 
her.” 

*[ thought she was supposed to have something 
mysterious the matter with her. Heart or some- 
thing.” 

“I always wondered why you didn't marry her. I 
Suppose that was why." 

*'There were a great many reasons why." 

* Well, if you wanted to marry her, my dear, you 
were very nicely sold. She had nothing the matter with 
her. Nothing mysterious. Any fool could have seen 
What it was." 
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* What was it?” 

“The poor girl was in love with you, that was 
all.” 

“I didn’t know it.” 

“Then you were a bigger fool than I took you for. 
Everybody else knew it. And, say what you like, you 
were in love yourself.” 

“I don’t know,” he said, “that I was.” 

“I knew. And ske knew. You ought to have married 
her, Clement. It would have been the best day’s work 
you ever did.” 

“It would have been a tremendous risk.” 

“Oh, well, if you won’t ever take a sporting 
chance.” 

“Pretty poor sport. It would have been risking her 
happiness as well as mine.” 

“I suppose it would, since you were such a coward. 
Anyhow, she’s happy now.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it.” 

But he was not glad to hear it. He had not 
thought about Alice Vachell for years; but in the days 
when he did still think about her he had thought of 
her as unmarried. She was kept virgin for his thoughts 
by her mysterious malady. And the idea of a married 
Alice, a robust Alice, Alice a Mrs. Cecil Thompson 
with two thumping fat babies, was not agreeable to 
him. And there was an element of irony in it. He 
had been, as Charlotte put it in her gross way, nicely 
sold. Alice should have remained for ever white and 
thin, justifying him. 

“You ought to get married yourself, Clement.” 

Now it was not to Charlotte’s interest that he 
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Should marry, since he had money and furniture to 
leave. Therefore Charlotte was simply pursuing an un- 
pleasant theme for sheer love of unpleasantness. 

“I believe in a celibate clergy,” he said. “I agree 
with St. Paul that marriage is good, but celibacy is 
better.” 

“Marriage would be the best thing for you. Stir 
you up. You don’t take enough exercise, my dear, and 
Im sure you eat and drink a great deal more than's 
good for you. You're getting fat." 

He got up. Charlotte had gone too far. She had 
provoked him beyond endurance. But he was not 
going to gratify her by showing that he was pro- 
voked. 

“Supposing,” he said sweetly, *we go and see what 
Daphne's doing." 
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CHAPTER XI 


Waen he opened the study door, he knew. 
Daphne had discovered the piano. She was playing 
a gay dance tune that went 


Di-dump, di-dumpetty, 
Dumpetty, dumpetty, 
Dumpty, dumpty-day. 


One of those tunes that you can never get away from, 
that lodge in the memory and torment it to the end of 
time. He would hear Daphne's tune when he lay in 
bed at night and when he woke in the morning; he 


would hear it in his bath; it would come between him 
and his prayers; he would hear it when he was writing 
his sermon and when he was administering the Sacra- 
ment and visiting the dying. Di-dump, di-dumpetty. 
In all the unspeakably solemn moments of his existence 
it would be with him. Dumpty, dumpty-day. It was 
the kind of tune he would never have allowed in the 
house if he could have helped it. 

But when he saw Daphne playing it, her body 
bowing gracefully to the rhythm and her little hands 
leaping and pouncing on the keyboard, he hadn't the 
heart to tell her for goodness' sake to stop that awful 
row. He could do nothing but think what an infernal 
nuisance she was. Only when Charlotte, with her 
skirts turned up above her knees, had established her- 
self before the fire and was knitting, under the cover 
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of the tune he invited Daphne to come with him and 
See the church. She rose eagerly, rejoiced to hear that 
there was anything so see; and they went out together. 
He hoped that Charlotte, as the warmth penetrated 
her legs, would be too comfortable to get up and 
follow them. 

Daphne greeted the old tombstones with little 
cries of joy. (*Oh, Uncle Clement, wouldn't you 
love to be buried under that tea-caddy one?") But 
before the beauty of the windows she was silent and 
grave. She slipped her hand under his arm and gave 
it a gentle squeeze that showed her pleasure. He 
looked at her serious, transfigured face and wondered 
how this could possibly be Daphne, Charlotte’s 
daughter. And the beauty of his church was alive 
to him again; he felt again the forgotten thrill of his 
old joy in beauty, started by the little, excited hand on 
his arm. 

At last she spoke. “Uncle Clement, you do 
love it?” 

“Yes, Daphne; I love it.” 

“T love you for loving it.” 

They stood a moment side by side in their com- 
munion, and then moved on quietly. When they had 
seen all the windows, west and east, north aisle and 
south aisle and clerestory, she drew him to the organ 
in the chancel. 

“Can you play on it?” she said. 

“A little, not very well.” 

“Play to me.” 

They went back to the Rectory and found Scarrott, 
the stableman, and made him come and blow. 
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And Clement Chamberlain played to her; he played 
slow solemn marches, tranquil sentimental voluntaries; 
he played such music as dies along the aisles and 
under the high chancel roof to the sound of feet going 
out of church. 

He stopped. She said, “Go on; oh, do go on. It’s 
heaven.” He looked at her. Daphne’s soul dreamed 
in her enchanted eyes. Surely he couldn’t have been 
playing so badly? He started a Bach fugue, gave it 
up, sighed, and said he was no good. He might have 
been, only he never practised; he was much too lazy; 
that was the truth, Daphne. 

He struck a loose chord or two. The sounds died 
away and he heard over his shoulder the voice of 
Charlotte. 

“So /his is where you're hiding, you two?” 

She had come to see the church windows. 

And they went round again and looked at the 
windows. But this time it was different. Daphne was 
different. She laughed at the damned souls and at the 
little devils of the Last Judgment, and at the sad 
mutilation of Eve, and the expression on the face of 
the Queen of Sheba. Her mother’s presence had a 
bad effect on Daphne. It brought out everything that 
was flippant and vulgar and impudent in her. And 
she had been adorable when they were alone together. 
He could see her standing beside him with her face 
grave and silent before the beauty of the windows; he 
could hear her asking him if he loved it, and telling 
him it was heaven when he played. Daphne had a 
soul, a soul that as long as she lived with Charlotte 
would never have a chance. 
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He ought to get her away from her mother for a 
while, to ask her to stay by herself for a long 
while; to make her read good books and play good 
music. He ought to be the noble, refining influence 
in her life, to encourage her little soul to come out 
and show itself and grow. He might even take her 
abroad with him on his next holiday; take her to 
Florence and Rome and let her see the great build- 
ings, the great statues, the great pictures; satisfy 
her passion for beauty; and in return Daphne would 
love him. 

But he knew that he would do none of these 
things. 

Next afternoon was the afternoon of the tea-party. 
It began early. By four o’clock old Mrs. Filkins, the 
Fawcetts, Miss Minchin, and Miss Lambert had arrived. 
They sat round the golden-brown Chippendale table in 
Stiff attitudes, looking queer and out of keeping with 
the Rector’s perfect furniture. 

Half-way through the meal, Miss Lambert’s face re- 
minding him of the parish, he thought of Mrs. Mabbitt. 
He rang the bell and the order went forth a second 
time, 

*Pridget, while I remember, you might tell Fuller 
to make some more soup for Mrs. Mabbitt. Strong and 
good." 

*Uncle Clement'll swim to heaven on seas of soup," 
Daphne said. “He does let his little light shine before 
men, doesn't he?" 

Miss Lambert looked as if she thought it was on 
the wings of an angel that he would go. She was 
. Sitting next to Charlotte, and it was to Charlotte that 
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she poured out his praise. Her voice was so low that 
he couldn’t hear it where he sat apart. 


“The light he lets shine is nothing to the light he 
hides. Nobody who doesn’t go among the poor here 
has any idea of his kindness, his thought. I assure you 
there’s not one poor person in this parish, Mrs. Roper, 
who’s allowed to go hungry.” 

Charlotte’s mouth twitched, folding and unfolding 
like the mouth of a tortoise. Her little eyes twinkled 
cruelly. She knew what was the matter with Miss 
Lambert, what the queer throbbing of her voice meant 
and the tender yearning in her eyes. The little waver- 
ing smile of meekness and of holiness meant the same 
thing. There was nothing secret in Miss Lambert that 
Charlotte did not know. She wondered what on earth 
she should say to the absurd woman. 

“Hunger,” she said “would appeal to him.” She 
said it for Clement’s understanding and her own 
amusement. She knew she was safe. Miss Lambert, 
carried away in her ecstasy, would never see the sharp 
point of it. 

“If you knew, Mrs. Roper, what this parish was like 
before he came, you’d marvel at the change there is.” 

“I probably should," said Charlotte, and Miss 
Lambert’s holy voice went on: 

“Miss Minchin knows what it was like in the old 
Rector’s time.” 

She was sorry for Miss Minchin, sitting out in the 
cold without anything to say. Holiness suggested that 
it would be kind to draw her into the conversation. 
But Miss Minchin wasn’t to be drawn. Her small, 
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Withered little face tightened in an expression of peevish 
integrity. 

“The old Rector was not a wealthy man but he was 
Much loved.” 

“Tt isn’t wealth, dear Miss Minchin. It’s the wonder- 
ful personal influence. Our dear late Rector had none.” 

“Perhaps that’s why they loved him,” Charlotte said. 

“You must work for Canon Chamberlain to know 
what he is,” said Miss Lambert. 

At that Charlotte’s face became so enigmatic that 
Miss Lambert was disconcerted and turned to Daphne 
9n her other side. 

*Have you heard your uncle preach yet, Miss 
Roper?" 

*No, We only came yesterday." 

“Well, that's a pleasure in store for you." 

*Does it last long?" said Daphne. 

*Canon Chamberlain can pack more into ten 
minutes than most preachers can get into an hour." 

Charlotte laughed. “I don't see Clement sitting 
down to write a sermon that would last an hour. Catch 
him doing anything so strenuous.” 

*Don't be frightened, Daphne. It would bore me 
às much as you," said the Rector, roused from a deplor- 
able conversation with Mrs. Fawcett. 

“You don’t know,” said Miss Lambert to Charlotte, 
“how strenuous he is.” 

“My dear Miss Lambert, I’ve known him longer 
than you have. I know exactly how strenuous he is.” 

“You don’t know how strenuous ske is,” said the 
Rector. “You wouldn’t believe that she does half my 
Work for me in Queningford.” 

A Cure of Souls 
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“I shouldn't be surprised,” said Charlotte, “if she 
did it all.” 

Miss Lambert’s rapturous voice replied, “Oh, but 
he makes it easy for us.” 

“How does he make it easy for you?” Charlotte 
really wondered how. She couldn’t imagine Clement 
making anything easy for anybody but himself. And 
she took a wicked pleasure in drawing Miss Lambert out. 

“By the inspiration that he gives. He strengthens 
all our hands.” It was the Rector’s consecrated phrase 
and she had made it hers. 

“He does indeed,” said Mr. Fawcett with mildly 
eruptive fervour. His attention had completely wan- 
dered from old Mrs. Filkins who had been trying for 
the last five minutes to obtain his sympathy for the 
neuritis in her left arm. 

“Neuritis or rheumatism,” she went on. “Dr. Law- 
son won't say which it is. Miss Minchin tells me I 
should try Curic. But really I don't know whether these 
patent medicines— Canon Chamberlain, do you know 
Curic?” 

“Curic? Where is it? What is it?” 

“A patent medicine. For neuritis and rheumatism.” 

“Never had either of 'em. My patent medicine 1s 
fresh fruit every morning before breakfast. Vitamins, 
you know." 

Mrs. Filkins was a little deaf ‘“Vit—Spell it, 
please." 

*V-it-a-m-i-n-s. Vitamins." 

“T can get it at the chemist's, I suppose?” 

“Its not a medicine. It’s—it’s im the fruit, you 
know." 
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But Mrs. Filkins was making a note in her head to 
Order Vitamins at Evans’s on her way home. 

Daphne, who sat between Miss Lambert and Mrs. 
Filkins, couldn't bear it any longer. She got up, 
Whispered something to her mother, and left the 
room. 

Now, as the Rector had the unsociable habit of 
Suppressing all gossip, conversation at the Rectory was 
Sustained with difficulty thus cut off from its natural 
Source. It had turned heavily from Vitamins to 
the problem, propounded by Miss Lambert, whether 
Parishioners should or should not be dunned for their 
Subscriptions to the Coal and Blanket Club, when 
Daphne appeared again. 

Yes. It was Daphne. But she had changed her 
sober gabardine for a frock of magenta silk with im- 
mensely wide skirts, that reached barely below her 
knees. A long chiffon scarf hung on her arm. 

Miss Lambert, Miss Minchin, Mrs. Filkins, and the 
Fawcetts all stared at the young girl at once, with a 
Sort of sacred terror, as if they thought that Daphne 
had gone mad. Miss Lambert whispered to Miss 
Minchin that Miss Roper was going to recite. 

But Daphne was not going to recite. Gladys and 
Pridget followed her and among them they cleared 
away rugs, chairs, and tables from the middle of the 
room, leaving a large space of polished floor. Charlotte 
rose and sat down at the piano. She played, not a 
dance, not a tune you would have thought anybody 
could have danced to; yet Daphne danced. 

A queer, slow, high-stepping dance that followed 

miraculously all the pauses and hesitations of the tune; 
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her knees raised at right angles to her body, she went 
round and round the open space; throwing up her 
scarf in half-circles, right and left, and twisting herself 
sideways, in and out of them, right and left. The 
music quickened; she threw the scarf now before and 
behind her, bending forwards and backwards; she 
trailed it on the floor and played with it, dancing, as 
a kitten plays with its own tail; she flung it down in 
a heap and danced up to it and away from it as 
if it fascinated and frightened her. She danced nearer 
and nearer, then stooped suddenly and picked it up 
and dauced away with it, and wound it round her 
body as she danced; then whirled, unwinding and 
winding it again. She went faster and faster, spinning 
on the points of her toes, and the scarf, blown out 
with her speed, whirled with her, circling her like a 
ring of white cloud. 

They looked on, Miss Lambert, Miss Minchin, Mrs. 
Filkins, and the Fawcetts, with stiff, tightened faces; 
solemn, disapproving faces, frightened faces, bewildered 
aud offended faces. The Rector struggled with an 
epicurean smile and overcame it. 

Then Daphne dropped on her right knee, with her 
left leg stretched out before her, the toe pointing to 
the floor, and the dance was done. 

Nobody said anything, and Daphne began another 
dance. She took a chrysanthemum from a vase and 
played with it, tossing it in the air and catching it, 
throwing it on the floor and picking it up again, sway- 
ing with it as if she were the stalk it grew on. She 
lifted her white arms in an arch above her head, the 
chrysanthemum held up in her clasped fingers, she 
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raised herself on the tips of her toes brought close 
together, and went on them, backwards and forwards, 
twinkling and twittering up and down the room. She 
Stuck the chrysanthemum into her hair and burst into 
a savage, high-kicking jig; she shook her head and 
Shook it, dancing, till the mass of her dark hair came 
tolling down; then she bent backwards till it fell sheer 
from the deep curve of her body; she spun round, 
faster and faster, and it flew out like an open fan; she 
bowed forward till it hung before her face like a veil, 
and Daphne, curtseying, sank to the floor at her uncle's 
fee in the —% a exc DBL SKILLS, Wageging her head 


“Thank you, Daphne," he said in a queer voice, 
Strained with irony. 


'Then she sprang up, Shoak back hes h 
laughed out before them all. And ouc vy air, and 


rose and took leave, Miss Lambert, Miss Mane: Mrs. 
Filkins, and the Fawcetts. 

When they were all gone her uncle turned to her. 
“Daphne,” he said, “what on earth did you do it 
for?” 

“Why, to amuse them.” 

“Nonsense,” said her mother, “you did it to amuse 
yourself.” 

“Don’t look at my motives, look at the result.” 

“They were not amused,” said the Rector. “They 
were frightened.” 

“That’s all very well. What would you have done 
Without me? You hadn’t got to talk to them as long 
as I was dancing; and it made them go. They’d be 
here now if it wasn’t for me.” 
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The Rector’s stiff mouth relaxed. “I know why 
you did it. You were bored. You’re a young scamp, 
Daphne, a wicked young scamp.” 

Daphne kissed him, and ran away to change her 
frock. Charlotte closed in on him. 

“Clement,” she said, “what have you done to that 
Lambert woman?” 

“Done to her? I've done nothing.” 

“You must have done something to get her into 
that state.” 

“What state?” 

“Wh ? «he*» i. bere 63-4 

"Nob dE Nothing of the sort.” — 

“My dear, she talks about you as if you were God 
Almighty. You’d better be careful.” 


“How?” 
‘vuy youve got to show her.” 


“Show her?” He was disgusted with Charlotte. 


She was mistaken if she expected him to rise to her 
vulgarity. “Show her what?” 

“That you aren’t taking any.” 

“Really, Charlotte, you do suggest the most un- 
pleasant things. The poor woman’s no more thinking 
of me than you are yourself.” 

“Thinking? She’s thinking of you from morning 
till night. She’ll go off her head with thinking if you 
don’t take care.” 

“What am I to do? I must be decent to her. 
She's the best worker I've got in the parish.” 

""$She wouldn't be if you were a married man, my 
dear.” 

“Oh yes, she would.” 
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“She would not. It isn’t in human nature. Not 
in that sort of human nature anyway. You must have 
made precious poor use of your experience if you 
think it is. But you don’t think it. You’re not a fool.” 

‘I may be; but I tell you you're misjudging a 
perfectly innocent woman. Agnes Lambert is in- 
capable——” 

“Don’t talk rubbish. Every woman's capable. I 
never said she wasn’t innocent. It isn't a crime to be 
in love with you. It's your innocence I'm not so sure 
about. I can see you exploiting that poor lady's in- 
fatuation for all it’s worth. Whipping it up and up; so 
as to get more and more out of her." 

“I assure you she doesn't need whipping up. You 
don't žnow how that woman can work. If it wasn't for 
her I should have to keep another curate." 

*No wonder you believe in a celibate clergy, 
Clement." 

* You are revoltingly cynical," he said. 

“Am I? "That's all the thanks I get for trying to 
keep you out of trouble. Well, don't say I didn't warn 
you." 

With that she left him. 

She left him profoundly uncomfortable. He told 
himself he didn't believe a word of it; he knew that 
Charlotte had been moved as usual by sheer love 
of unpleasantness for unpleasantness's sake; all the 
same, her suggestion had made him profoundly un- 
comfortable. 

He began to count the days till Charlotte should 
be gone. This was a Friday. It couldn't happen till 
next Thursday week. Thirteen more days. 
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He got through them somehow. In the mornings 
he was driven into doing parish work to get away 
from Charlotte. Disagreeable as it was, it was less 
disagreeable than Charlotte. He secluded himself all 
Saturday on the ground that he was preparing his 
sermons. Sunday accounted for itself. He had ar- 
ranged something, something that would break the 
strain of Charlotte, for each afternoon of the other 
days. Monday, it was tea with Mrs. Hancock; Tues- 
day, tea with Miss Lambert; Wednesday, tea with 
Miss Minchin before five o'clock service; Thursday, 
tea with the Fawcetts; Friday was Miss Lambert’s 
day. Saturday and Sunday were as before; Monday 
Mrs. Hancock to tea at the Rectory; Tuesday, tea 
with Mrs. Filkins (Charlotte and Daphne wouldn't 
want to come again in a hurry. On Wednesday he 
hired the King’s Head car and took them to Cirencester. 
In the evenings he played chess with Charlotte to keep 
her quiet, while Daphne read or sang or played on the 
piano. 

The last three days he was in an agony lest any- 
thing should happen to prevent them going. Charlotte 
might catch a cold or sprain an ankle. He was very 
careful to see that she had enough warm things on, 
and that a good fire was kept up in her bedroom, 
and that she didn’t slip getting in and out of the 
governess cart and car. On Wednesday evening Char- 
lotte terrified him by showing symptoms of a bilious 
headache, but on Thursday, providentially, she had 
recovered. 

And they went. He had never liked Charlotte more 
than in the happy act of her going. 
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At the last moment it was Daphne who made him 
uncomfortable. She gave him another sight of her 
when they stood together in the hall, waiting for 
Charlotte. 

“Uncle Clement, I’m glad we saw those windows by 
ourselves. It’s funny, but it’s made me feel as if I 
knew you better than mother does." 

Did she? Did she know him? Did he not know 
himself too well who knew that when Daphne was gone 
it would be years before she came again, and that he 
would never take her abroad with him, and never, 
never ask her to stay at Queningford by herself? That, 
in short, he didn't care for her. He cared for nothing 
in this world but his own peace. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Bur in going Charlotte had left something of herself 
behind her. The spirit of Charlotte was in that idea 
she had put into his head. It was unpleasant; it 
wouldn’t have been Charlotte’s idea if it had not been 
unpleasant; still, he would have dismissed it with 
contempt, because it was Charlotte’s idea, if it had not 
answered to a vague uneasiness that he had felt lately. 
He had noticed, he could not help noticing, the increas- 
ing exaltation of Miss Lambert’s manner. He had 
put it down to her increasing holiness, but Charlotte 
had made him see that it was at least open to another 
interpretation. The poor dear lady did treat him rather 
as if he had been God Almighty. And the last thing 
he wanted was to be made a God of. He couldn’t 
live up to the part. It exacted too much responsi- 
bility, and he hated responsibility. Here again (for 
not even Charlotte could say that he was fatuous) 
he had supposed it was his priesthood and not his 
manhood that she worshipped. But now he couldn’t 
get away from Charlotte’s abominable idea. 

To be sure, its full unpleasantness found no place 
in his mind; for he couldn’t believe, as Charlotte 
apparently did, that parish work was Miss Lambert’s 
way of making love, and that if he didn’t take care he 
would be drawn into marrying her; he didn’t believe 
that marrying had entered into her innocent head any 
more than it had entered into his. Yet he was afraid, 
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and it would be hard to say what he was afraid of, 
unless it was of becoming necessary to Miss Lambert, 
so that he would be the first that she came to in any 
difficulty or trouble. He knew that women in Miss 
Lambert’s state, if it was her state, were in the habit 
of inventing difficulties and troubles so as to multiply 
opportunities for meeting the object of their devotion; 
and the idea of becoming such an object was very re- 
pugnant to him. 

Suppose Miss Lambert took it into her head to call 
on him at any hour of the day, how on earth was he 
to stop it? He might say ten times that he was not 

` HULME “3 she eleventh time she would find him there. 


What he dreaded 1... than anything was some scene 
in which Miss Lambert woula snow emotion. He 


couldn't bear, people who showed emotion. His great 
objection to poor Jackman had been that he couldn’t 


control himself. 

He ought to take steps to prevent it. 

But what steps? What could he do that he had 
not done? Or what was he doing that he shouldn’t 
do? Well, he was seeing her much too often for one 
thing. These weekly visits were quite unnecessary. 
Then he remembered that to-day was Friday and that 
Friday was Miss Lambert’s day. She would be with 
him that afternoon, unless he—-——Should he send round 
a note saying that he was engaged? If so, he would 
have to fix another day, or, if he didn't fix it, his 
problem was only put off till next Friday. 

Inexorably these Fridays would come round. 

No. He must make his stand to-day. He would 
see her and give her tea as usual, and he would cut 
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short their communion by pretending that he had to go 
into Cirencester to-morrow and that consequently he 
had his sermons to prepare to-day. After all, his hair 
did want cutting; he would go into Cirencester to- 
morrow and have it cut. And before she left he would 
break it to her that in future he would receive her re- 
ports monthly, instead of weekly. That, as Charlotte 
put it, would “show” her. 

Easy enough to plan, but horrible to do. The 
dear woman was so gentle, so intolerably gentle. When 
it came to the awful point, when he actually said it, 
said that he thought it was unnecessary to trouble her 
with these weekly parish reports, and +-+ ' fuus + 


would be content if he were «v nave them, Say, once 
a month, he thonght ær one moment that Miss Lambert 


was going to show emotion. Her eyes looked at him as 
if he had struck her; wounded, startled eyes. Then 
she seemed to gather herself together, determined not 
to betray herself. And she answered gently. 

She said that she had only thought he wanted to 
be kept in touch with the poorer parishioners, and that 
to keep him in touch the weekly reports were necessary. 
But if he preferred it she would call monthly. 

“Then,” he said, “you will have more to tell me, 
and your time” (he called it Zer time) “will not be 
taken up with unimportant matters. Of course, if 
there should be anything urgent you will let me 
know.” : 

She promised that if there was anything urgent she 
would let him know. 

*You can write," he said. 

Yes, she could write. 
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She was holding her mouth tight to keep it steady, 
but her eyes quivered. She had a crushed, beaten 
look, as if he had taken something from her, some joy 
by which she lived. He was seeing things he never 
would have seen if it hadn't been for Charlotte. Char- 
lotte had come between them, destroying the simplicity 
and peace of their relations. He was afraid, terribly 
afraid, that Charlotte, with her instinct for the hidden, 
had seen something that was there. And he would 
so much rather not have known that it was there. 
He felt as if they, he and Charlotte together, had been 
Spying on the poor dear woman. Worse than all, 
he was afraid that Miss Lambert was going to cry. 
He didn't know what on earth he should say to her if 
she cried. 

He tried to soften his brutality. 

“Pm only thinking what will be best for you,” he 
said.. “I want to make your work easier.” 

But he knew he wasn’t making it easier, he was 
making it heavy, heavier than she could bear. 

“Don’t think of me,” she said. “I only want to 
make it easier for you.” 

“Easier for both of us, then.” He laughed 
genially. 

And on that she left him, holding out a fragile 
hand and withdrawing it suddenly, as if his touch 
hurt her. He had noticed before that curious gesture. 

Yes, there was something. 

And now, having once seen it, he could see no- 
thing else. He saw it in her face upturned to him in 
€cstasy when he gave her the Sacrament; in her eyes 

* fixed on him through the morning and evening services. 
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It was as if her face was the only face in the church, 
her eyes the only eyes. He felt them on him all the 
time. The prayers were his refuge; yet even in the 
prayers he felt them on him behind the mask of the 
joined hands. With an extraordinary uneasiness he felt 
them. He was sensitised, exquisitely, to her presence, 
It was as if she could get at him by the sheer force of 
her obsession. He resented this. 

His subsequent behaviour was as much an effort to 
protect himself from Miss Lambert as to protect Miss 
Lambert from herself. Thus, when he saw her on 
the other side of the village street, instead of crossing 
over and engaging her in conversation as he used to 
do, he would salute her with distant and austere bene- 
volence. 

November and December passed. He had made 
no attempt to shorten the term he had set between her 
visits. Neither had she. She had called once since 
their last meeting; she had confined herself strictly to 
the business of the parish, and had left him earlier 
than the former hour of her departure. He had noticed 
nothing but an increasing gentleness and holiness of 
manner. The exaltation and ecstasy had gone. It was 
as if she herself were marking the distance, setting the 
tone for all their intercourse; almost as if she had said, 
“You needn't be afraid. There was nothing in it. If 
anybody disturbs your peace and comfort it will not 
be me." 

And he was beginning to feel peaceful and com- 
fortable again. Then—it was in January, soon after 
the New Year—when, coming in after a visit to Mrs. 
Hancock, he was told that Miss Lambert was waiting . 
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for him in the drawing-room. She had been waiting 
half an hour. 

He went in slowly, reluctantly. He had a terrible 
premonition of unpleasantness, It wouldn’t be an 
urgent case of sickness in the village. Hitherto, ever 
Since their pact, in cases of urgent sickness Miss 
Lambert had written. And at the first sight of her he 
knew that he was in for it. There was going to be 
emotion, a scene. Miss Lambert’s face had changed 
from its look of inward stillness; it was slightly in- 
flamed, and the skin had a glazed look where tears had 
left their trail. She had been crying; not only while she 
waited but before that and many times. Her eyes were 
hot and brilliant. But she was not crying now. He saw 
with relief that she was not. 

She spoke first; hurriedly, as if she anticipated some 
word that would be a blow. 

“Forgive me for coming. I had to.” 

“You must forgive me,” he said. “If I had known 
you were coming I should not have kept you wait- 
ing." 

“You said I was to write if there was anything 
urgent. But—I couldn't write. I had to see you.” 

“Anything wrong in the parish?" 

He knew there wasn't. He was giving himself time, 
lime to adapt himself to this disturbance. 

"No. It’s nothing in the parish. It’s my own 
trouble. I don't know that I ought to burden you with 
it when you have so much to do, so many things to 
think of ——" 

He tried to think of the right thing, the inevitable 
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thing, the thing he was expected to say on these occa- 
sions. It came glibly to his tongue. 

“Surely, surely, that’s what I’m here for.” 

“Yes. If others have their right I think I may have 
mine. My trouble is more than I can bear any longer 
by myself. And there is nobody but you, nobody on 
this earth whom I could tell it to.” 

“What is this trouble? Let us look at it together. 
Perhaps it won’t seem so very bad.” 

“T can’t think of anything worse. A little while ago, 
two months ago, I was happy. Happy in my work, 
happy in myself, more happy than I should have 
thought it possible to be. I thought this happiness was 
going to last for ever, because I knew the source of it 
was God.” 

“Well—if you knew that——” 

“Yes, I knew it. I hadn’t a doubt.” 

“And surely,” he said, “you don’t doubt it now? It 
isn’t doubt?” 

“No, I don’t doubt it. If I had a shadow of 
doubt I should understand what has happened to 
me." 

“What—has—happened ?” 

“Tt’s gone. Gone. All the happiness. All the peace, 
the wonderful peace. Just as if God had never given it 
to me. Is it possible that he could take it away after 
having given it me?” 

Oh, he was in for it. Deep, deep in. 

“That’s not a question you should ask. Try how 
you can get back to it again.” 

“But that's the awful thing. I have tried and I can't 
get back. I’m cut off. Cut off from God.” 
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“No soul can be cut off except by its own 
will.” 

“Oh, if it was only my own will. How could I 
possibly will this agony? I can’t tell you what that 
happiness was like. I don’t claim to have had exv- 
periences like the great saints; but I had my certainty. 
I was conscious, intensely conscious, of the presence of 
God; I felt him in my prayers, I felt him in the Holy 
Sacrament; I felt that there was nothing between me 
and God; that I was really and truly one with him. I 
was there, resting in a great peace. And I am not there 
~ now. I cannot get back.” 

* You can think of no reason why?" 

“I can think of nothing. I never believed more in 
God, I never loved him more than now that I’m cut 
off from him." 

There was a long, long pause. Again he wondered 
What he should say to her; his mind went carefully, 
lentatively, among all its thoughts of God, seeking for 
the right thought. Surely the right thought was there, 
Somewhere, and he would find it. He could only think 
of trivial thoughts, perverse thoughts. He thought of 
Miss Lambert's shoes, worn and deformed by her tramp- 
ing through the parish; he wondered what her age 
' really was and whether it could have anything to do 
With her present trouble; he remembered odd scraps 
of medical knowledge that he had picked up here and 
there; remembered and dismissed them. 

He thought of what Charlotte had said of her. And 
at that his mind revolted, made a great leap aside, and 
Instantly, miraculously, there flashed on him the thing 
he wanted. Something he had read once, before his 
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mind was lazy, in the days when he read so that he 
might think, instead of reading so that he might not 
think. 

“There was once,” he said, “a great thinker, Baruch 
Spinoza. He wrote a great book about God. He said 
that he who really loves God should not seek that God 
should love him in return. Now that is not true. It is 
quite right that we should seek that God should love 
us, But Spinoza’s saying is the perversion of a great - 
truth. And that is that for us the important thing is 
that we should love God. And we should not seek to 
gratify our emotions in our communion with him. 
Danger lies that way. At the same time our love for 
God is the assurance of his love for us, In this it is 
different from all our poor human loves, that it cannot 
fail of its return. In itself it unites us with its object. 
As long as you truly love God, you cannot be cut off 
from him. That is pure illusion.” 

“But why, why should I feel cut off from him?” 

“Didn’t you say yourself that you never loved him 
more than now that you are cut off?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“Well, that's why. He seems to cut you off that 
you may desire him more; that you may draw nearer 
to him in work and prayer.” 

“Do you really think that?” 

“T know it.” 

“Then I shall get back?” 

“Tt may take time. Your trial may last weeks, 
months, years perhaps. But—you will get back.” 

“If I only could——” 

“Only don't worry about getting back. Do God's 
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will. Work. Work is the great cure. Go your old 
way, quietly working, and all will be well with you, 
dear Miss Lambert.” 

“I knew you would help me,” she said. 

“Im very glad if I have helped you. But you will 
help yourself more. Work and pray. Above all, work. 
We can’t live for ever on the spiritual heights, but our 
work is always near us.” 

“Yes, and it will be easy now that I know you are 
with me——” 

She rose. He saw, not without misgiving, that the 
look of exaltation had returned. He had brought it 
back. 

“Of course, of course, I am with you.” He said it 
rapidly, perfunctorily, as a thing to which she must not 
attach too much weight. 

When she had gone he meditated. It had been 
very dreadful. She had shown even more emotion than 
he had been prepared for, if he could say that he ever 
was prepared for emotion; it was a thing he couldn’t 
get used to; each fresh exhibition of it gave him a 
fresh shock. But he had come through the ordeal 
wonderfully well, considering how he had dreaded it. 
The right words had been given him to say. That 
thought of his about our poor human loves was a par- 
ticularly happy touch; it showed her very plainly that 
€arthly love is apt to be a sad, frustrated affair, and 
It referred her to the eternal consolation. And he was 
glad that he had remembered Spinoza. He was not 
Only a priest, but a man handling a supremely difficult 
Situation, and he felt that really he had acquitted him- 
Self very honourably. 

10* 
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As a priest he held himself ready to offer consola- 
tion; as a man he continued his austerities. 

A week after this interview he came on Miss Lam- 
bert in Drayton Street, where he was walking with 
Hilda Wrinch. He was aware of her a long way off, 
coming towards them on the other side of the road. 

Miss Wrinch had pursued him through the market 
place and caught him up at the bridge, and now in- 
sisted on walking with him down the street. She 
wanted to know what was going to be done about the 
Kempston Men’s Club. The members were ceasing to 
turn up, the public-houses were filling again, and the 
Club was coming to an end. 

“I knew it wouldn't last,” he said. “You cannot 
keep the men together.” 

“Billy Cartwright kept them together.” 

“Yes, But for how long?” 

“As long as he was there. If he was there still it 
wouldn’t have happened.” 

“Pardon me, it would have happened just the same. 
I know these village clubs. They catch on, run a few 
months, and then drop, because everybody’s tired of 
them.” 

“Because there’s nobody to take an interest in 
them and keep them going. Mr. Fawcett doesn’t even 
try.” 

“Mr. Fawcett knows too well what will succeed and 
what won’t.” 

“Then aren’t we to have any Men’s Club in Quening- 
ford?” 

“It’s no use trying it after the Kempston experi- 
ment. If that had succeeded I shouldn't say——” 
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“It only wants somebody with Billy's energy to make 
it succeed. Why did you let him go?” 

“I had no right to keep him.” 

“You talk as if he wanted to go. He didn't." 

*He wanted to go where he would be most useful, 
Hilda. As for the Club, if a Club was wanted here we 
Should have had one by now." 

“What, with everybody sitting still and doing no- 
thing?" 

At this point Miss Lambert passed them. She went 
hurrying as if she were frightened, not smiling in return 
for his salute. 

“I see," said Hilda. “None of poor Billy’s plans 
are to be carried out." 

*He was too full of plans for a small place like 
Queningford," he replied; and they parted. 

About halfpast six in the afternoon of the next 
day, which was a Tuesday, one of the best days in the 
week for peace and comfort, he was sitting in his study, 
happily absorbed in a novel, when Pridget announced 
that Miss Lambert wished to see him and was in the 
drawing-room. 

*Show Miss Lambert in here," he said, and Pridget 
Showed her in. 

Her face, strained by some dreadful purpose, fore- 
told the destruction of his peace. 

* Well," he said, *you wish to see me?" 

“Ves, Last week I didn't tell you everything that 
Was on my mind." 

*Didn't you? And how was that?" 

“I was afraid.” 

“Don’t be afraid. Is it some new trouble?” 
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“No. It’s nothing new. I have felt it for some 
time.” 

She paused. 

“Come,” he said, “tell me.” 

“T have felt that somehow I have offended you.” 

“Offended me? How could you possibly offend 
me?” 

“That’s it. I cannot think how. And yet I’m certain. 
Everything has been different lately.” 

(Ah, now it was coming. Last week would be no- 
thing to the next half-hour.) 

*[ feel—I feel that you are no longer with me as 
you used to be." 

“There,” he said, “you are utterly mistaken. What 
have I done or left undone that you should feel this?" 

“Nothing. Nothing. It may be only in my own 
mind. And there is always what I spoke to you about 
the other day—that awful sense of being cut off." 

*Patience. That will pass." 

*Meanwhile I seem to have failed even in my work. 
There have been moments when I have felt that I 
could not go on. That it would be better for me to 
give it up." 

“Give up your work?” 

The idea terrified him. At any risk he must turn 
her from that disastrous course. 

*Yes, to somebody younger and more energetic." 

“Is it too much for you, then?” 

*No. Not for my physical strength. But I feel all 
wrong. I seem to have lost hold." 

*'That, my dear Miss Lambert, is simply depression. 
It is part of the trouble you spoke of,” 
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“No. It is that I think you are not satisfied with 
me. I feel as if I had lost touch with you completely 
in the last few months.” 

“I am more than satisfied. You have been my 
right hand ever since I came into this parish. You have 
relieved me of the whole material burden and given me 
leisure for spiritual things. I do not know what I should 
have done without you.” 

“Do you really mean that?” 

“Of course I mean it. Have I ever said anything 
to make you doubt it?” 

“No, you have said nothing.” 

“I’ve said nothing when I ought to have said a 
great deal, Well, I’ve said it now, and you believe 
me?” 

“Yes, I believe you. You wouldn't tell me an un- 
truth." 

*And you won't talk about giving up your work?" 

*Not if you really wish me to keep on." 

“I wish you to keep on for your own sake as well 
as mine. I told you the other day that work was your 
salvation." 

*[ know it is. That was why I was so distressed 
to think that perhaps I ought to give it up. Nothing 
would distress me more." 

*And now, let us see. You say you feel as if you 
had lost touch with me. I don't want you to feel that. 
Was it by any chance because of the change we 
made?" 

“I think, perhaps, that may have had something 
to do with it. I do think we did work together better 
on the old plan." 
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“Well, then, let us return to the old plan. You will 
come and report to me once a week.” 

“Tf it isn’t taking too much of your time.” 

“My dear lady, what is my time for? My time is 
my parishioners’ time.” 

“You do understand?” she said. (Oh, she was 
innocent.) “Our weekly meetings were such a stimulus, 
such an encouragement.” 

“Well, well, I am very glad to hear it.” 

Loud through the house the dressing-bell clanged. 
It was half-past seven. Miss Lambert rose. 

“Thank you,” she said. “I knew you wouldn’t 
fail me.” 

After she left him he meditated again. 

Surely he had done well. Anything was better than 
letting her give up her work; better, incomparably 
better, than having to turn to and do it himself. And 
if seeing him weekly instead of monthly was the con- 
dition of her going on with it, then see her weekly he 
must and would. His peace and comfort were cheap 
at the price. Considering peace and comfort only, it 
would be more endurable than these irregular upheavals 
which were the probable alternative. 

As for what Charlotte had said, since the dear lady 
was very far from suspecting what was the matter with 
her, there was less danger for her in this moderate 
communion than in any rupture. Rupture might have 
enlightened her. The thing, the decent, sensible thing, 
was to go on as if nothing was the matter with her. 
Give her at least the benefit of her own innocence. 

Anyhow, whatever happened, he couldn’t do with- 
out her help. It saved him the expense of an ad- 
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ditional curate, it enabled him to keep a butler and a 
head gardener; best of all, it secured for him the long 
leisure that he loved. 

He sat down, well content, to a dinner of fried sole, 
roast pheasant, coffee cream, cheese soufflé, and a half- 
bottle of sauterne. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


Ir was a cold, unpleasant day in the middle of 
January, too cold and unpleasant in the morning for 
the Rector to go out, too damp in the afternoon. He 
settled down in his armchair in the study, before a 
blazing fire, with a detective story. His mind, gently 
stimulated, followed with interest all the turns and 
windings of the plot; so ingenious was that plot, that 
of five possible murderers he had no idea which was 
the one who had killed Sir Godfrey. He had his theory, 
but as the work was obviously planned for the con- 
founding of theories, he didn’t really trust it. 

At intervals he crossed and uncrossed his legs as 
the heat of the fire stung them; time was measured 
for him by the moments when his right shin roasted 
and the moments of cooling in between. And when he 
was tired of crossing and uncrossing his legs he raised 
them, resting his feet on the chimney-piece, till the 
calves and the backs of his thighs were roasted, when 
he lowered them again. And while his legs endured 
the pleasant sting of the roasting, his stomach was at 
peace, stretched out under an agreeable even warmth. 
He had also the resource of pushing his chair back 
from the fire and drawing it in again. After lunch he 
dozed. 

It was at three o’clock that the summons came—a 
note from Hilda Wrinch: Would he go to Duddington 
Farm at once and see old Mrs. Tombs, who was dying? 
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Would he? The question as put by Hilda was 
hardly worth serious consideration. Yet he considered 
it Would he go up to Duddington at once—a/ once 
—and see old Mrs. Tombs, who was dying? Mrs. Tombs 
had been dying for some months to his certain know- 
ledge, and might remain dying for as many months 
more. And Duddington was five miles away, on the 
extreme north-western limit of the parish. And it was 
going to rain. It might come down any minute. He 
sent round to the King’s Head to ask if he could have 
the closed car. The car had gone into Cirencester 
and would not be back till the evening. That settled 
it. It was not a day to go driving about the country 
sitting in an open tub of a governess cart, even if he 
took Scarrott and an umbrella. 

No. He would not go at once. 

But he would go. He would go first thing to- 
morrow morning. 

And he settled again to his story. His whole mind 
was set, excitedly, on knowing which of the five had 
murdered Sir Godfrey. 

At tea-time he ordered some good strong soup for 
Mrs. Tombs. He would take it to her in the morning. 
Another reason for putting off the visit: if he went 
now there would be no soup for Mrs. Tombs; soup to 
Mrs. Tombs was more than the consolations of religion, 
and Fuller's soup was better and stronger than any 
that could be made at the farm. The thought of 
taking soup to Mrs. Tombs made him feel kind and 
benevolent; it worked in with the hot fire and his tea 
and his dinner to complete his outfit of agreeable 
sensations. 
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It was the girl who had murdered Sir Godfrey. 
He hadn't thought of the girl. He snuggled closer 
into his chair and began another detective story That 
lasted him till ten o'clock, and at ten he went to bed. 

The wind had got up in the night and rain was 
falling in thick sheets, dark in the dark. Every now 
and then the wind drove a sheet smack against his 
window pane. Rolled in three blankets and an eider- 
down, with a rubber hot-water bottle cherishing his 
feet, he was exquisitely warm and comfortable. After 
the first turn under the blankets he slid, by degrees of 
deeper and deeper and more and more delicious drow- 
siness, into a perfect sleep. 

He dreamed that he was starting on a railway jour- 
ney for which it was necessary that he should wear his 
surplice. Hours passed while he looked for his sur- 
plice in the vestry and the pulpit and his bathroom 
and could find nothing but dinner napkins. He was 
conscious of the train waiting for him in a black station 
while he opened an infinite series of dressing-table 
drawers. A bell rang somewhere in a subterranean 
place. He was waked by the loud tapping of the rain 
on his window. 

Was it the rain? Wasn't it too loud and sharp and 
hard? He could hear the rain making a noise of its 
own, a swishing noise, and the shower of raps came 
pick-picking through the swish. It was somebody throw- 
ing gravel up. 

Somebody shouted: “Hallo, Canon Chamberlain! 
Hallo!" 

A high, clear voice. He thought he knew it. 

He got up, put on his dressing-gown, opened the 
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window and looked out. Down there in the drive the 
light of two round lamps shone on the wet hide of 
a pony and the front of a governess cart, drawn up 
before the porch. It lit up (but imperfectly) the figure 
of a woman who stood under his window. 

* Who's there?” he shouted. 

“Hilda—Hilda Wrinch.” 

“What are you doing there?” 

“I’m shouting to you to come down. I rang and 
couldn’t make anybody hear.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Mrs. Tombs is dying.” 

At that he cried. out in a lamentable voice, “I can’t 
stay here at the open window.” 

“Don’t,” she shouted. “Come down and let me in, 
It’s jolly wet out here.” 

“Wait a minute, then.” 

With sharp, jerky movements that expressed his 
intense annoyance, he dragged on his coat and trousers 
and went down. He turned on the light in the hall and 
opened the door to her. 

In the stream of light he saw the figure of another 
woman huddled in the governess cart under an um- 
brella. Hilda came in, She had on her motoring coat 
and breeches, the rain poured from her hat on to the 
floor. 

“Come into the study," he said, "i'll be warmer 
there." 

In the study the remains of his great fire were still 
burning. He drew up a chair for her. But Hilda re- 
mained standing. “We mustn't stay," she said, “we 
must be off at once." 
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He had not seized the implication of the plural, he 
supposed that it referred to the figure in the governess 
cart. 

“Now, my dear Hilda, what žave you come for at 
this unearthly hour?" 

“Pye come,” she said, “to take you to Duddington.” 

“But—I haven't the remotest intention of going to 
Duddington to-night.” 

“You're going," she said grimly, “all the same. 
Why couldn't you go this afternoon? I /o/7 you Mrs. 
Tombs was dying." 

*Mrs. Tombs," he said, *is always dying." 

“Yes, but she's really doing it this time. She'll be 
dead if you don't hurry up." 

*[ don't suppose for a moment she'll be dead. I'm 
going over first thing in the morning. I was only wait- 
ing till I could have some soup to take to her." 

*Soup? She's past soup, I tell you. Do hurry up 
and come." 

“My dear girl, it’s most unreasonable to expect me 
to turn out, straight out of bed, at this time of night 
and in all that rain." 

* l'm out in it," said Hilda, “I’ve been out in it all 
day." 

*Yes, my dear, but you hadn't gone to bed. If I 
could be of any use to Mrs. Tombs——” 

*You can. She wants you." 

* What for?" 

“There’s something on her mind, something she's 
done, I think. She's afraid of going to hell for it. 
You must come. You simply can’t let the poor woman 
die in all that funk." 
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“Have you any idea what it is?” 

He had a strong suspicion that Hilda had put it 
into Mrs. Tombs’s head to send for him. 

“Yes. I think it’s something to do with Polly.” 

“Polly ——?” 

“Her daughter.” 

He remembered. Polly Tombs was the prostitute 
who lived in the slum off Drayton Street and danced 
on the table at the Three Magpies. 

*Tve got Polly there, in my cart.” 

*How did you get her?" 

“I went and fetched her." 

“You went—into shat house?” 

“Of course. You ought to be grateful to me for 
not leaving that job to you. I thought it would be 
rather worse for you than me.” 

“My dear——” He was shocked out of his sense 
of her unreasonableness. She had a nerve, this terrible 
young girl. 

“It was pretty awful. Polly was in bed—like you. 
And I’d a frightful job to get her out of it. Business 
hours, you know. I had to stand and shout at the 
door for ever so long. And when she came out she 
Was so drunk she could hardly stand.” 

“Is she—drunk—now?” 

“Only half-drunk. She was sea-sick on the way 
and that’s sobered her.” 

The prospect was more terrible than he could have 
Conceived; to set out straight from his warm bed in 
that open tub; to be shut up in it with the half-drunk 
and sea-sick Polly for a five mile drive in the cold and 
the wind and the drenching rain, with the dreadful 
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figure of Mrs. Tombs at the end of it. If he could have 
believed that she was really dying—but he had been 
*had" by Hilda so many times that he could not 
believe it. No; it was not reasonable to expect him 
to go through all that on the mere offchance of Mrs. 
Tombs dying. He stooped and built up the fire as if 
his position before it could be permanent. 

“Never mind the fire," said Hilda. “Look here, 
you mayn't like turning out in the rain any more than 
I do, but you've got to. You can't have it said that 
you were sent for to a dying woman and that you 
wouldn't go." 

“T only want to be sure that she zs dying." 

“Then come and look at her. I’ll swear to her 
dying, if that's all." ‘ 

*You've been mistaken before now, Hilda——” 

“Oh, damn! You've got to risk it.” 

“Yes, yes. I suppose I have. Just wait till I’ve 
got some more things on.” 

“I say, you couldn't let me have an old overcoat, 
could you? I’ve had to lend Polly my British warm.” 

At last they started. He offered to drive, so as not 
to have to sit beside Polly Tombs, but Hilda wouldn't 
let him. He was not at all sure that she hadn't seen 
through his manceuvre, that she didn't take a fiendish 
pleasure in exposing him to the worst peril of the ad- 
venture. So he sat on the outside end of the cart, 
squeezed up beside Polly Tombs. Polly, wrapped in 
Hilda's British warm, was a large, inert mass that was 
shaken on to him and away from him by turns as the 
governess cart jolted, that made disagreeable noises, 
groaning, and snuffling and was wet with tears and 
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rain. Rain from Polly’s umbrella streamed down the 
back of his neck; rain from the open sky beat on 
him; rain from the puddles on the road splashed up 
at him. The chilly wind rushed under the waterproof 
rug and shook it like a mad thing and blew up the 
corners; he had to keep pressing them down and push- 
ing them under his own knees and Hilda's and Polly's. 

And always he had the fear of that horrible girl 
smiling—he was quite sure that Hilda was smiling— 
at his misery, and the more appalling fear of what 
might happen to Polly as the cart shook her. And he 
was seized with a great passion of longing for the 
warm, soft bed that he had left, and for the good sleep 
that had held him there, for the peace and safety of 
sleep. 

They turned up a rough cart track through sodden 
fields; out of the dark and the wet there came the 
smell of swedes rotting in the rain. The farmhouse 
loomed, lit by a light in an upper window. A poor 
place, barely more than a cottage. 

They got out; Hilda led the pony under the shelter 
of a cart-shed, and they went into the house. A girl, 
the farm servant, came down the stairs with a lighted 
candle. An open doorway showed the lamp-lit 
kitchen at the back. Hilda left Polly there in the 
care of the servant and took the Rector up into the 
bedroom. 

His fear of the horror to come increased with each 
Step of the creaking, winding stair; and on the threshold 
of the room it met him. An acrid, pungent, and 
Sickening smell caught at his throat and choked him. 
The window of the room was closed and every chink 
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in its frame was stuffed with newspaper; an old blanket 
hung before it above the cotton curtains. The heat 
of the fire and an oil lamp made the poison subtle and 
penetrating. He shut his mouth tight so as not to 
swallow it. His eyes turned, miserably, to the dying 
woman. She lay on a big, high bed covered with soiled 
blankets, the end of the grey sheet stretched tight 
across the mound of her waist. Her body, swollen with 
dropsy, was propped up with pillows; the yellowish 
skin, puffed taut and smooth like a bladder, had the 
look of wax and the smell of wax, mixed with some- 
thing pungent, acrid, and sickening. 

He had never got over his terror of foetid rooms, of 
the approach to the bedside. He knew that he ought 
to feel the pity, the solemnity, the poignancy of death; 
he could feel nothing but its poison and its squalor. 
He couldn't rise to death's spiritual height; every time, 
he came to it impotent and repugnant. 

He saw Hilda going up to the bed, standing close 
to the dreadful figure; she let the swollen hand lie in 
hers, she stooped low over its face. He wondered at 
her courage. She was trying to hear what Mrs. Tombs 
was saying and to make her hear. 

“Canon Chamberlain has come to see you,” she 
said, and signed to him to come closer. She stood aside 
to let him take her place. He took it, sickening. Hilda 
moved a chair up close beside the bed. He drew it 
back a little and sat down. 

“You'll have to go closer or she won’t hear you,” 
she said. 

Again he suspected her. She had perceived his 
repulsion; she had let him in for the whole ghastly 
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business and she took a malignant pleasure in holding 
him down to it, in seeing him go through. 

“Well, Mrs. Tombs, I’m sorry to hear you are so 
ill,” he began, and stuck. He couldn't, with Hilda look- 
ing at him, he couldn't think what to say next. 

Mrs. Tombs moaned by way of answer. 

*Ask her what she wants to speak to you about," 
said Hilda. 

*You have something to tell me, have you not? 
What is it?" 

He could hear nothing but a sort of creaking in her 
throat and the words “something bad." 

“Yes, What is it, Mrs. Tombs?” 

“Something bad I did.” Her voice dropped, her 
breath came panting out at him in gusts. He drew 
further back and saw Hilda look at him. He thought 
she smiled, but he wasn't sure, the flicker was so faint. 

Mrs. Tombs's eyes wandered, looking for Hilda. 

“You tell him, my dear," she whispered. 

“Well, it’s this. Mrs. Tombs is very unhappy be- 
cause of something she did once." 

*Something bad, say, my dear." 

*Something bad." 

“My—Polly——” 

“Polly was away in a place. She got into trouble 
and had a baby, and Mrs. Tombs wouldn’t let her come 
home. She shut the door on her when she came with the 
baby. And the baby died. And Polly took to bad ways.” 

“All along of me—shutting my door on her.” 

“She blames herself, you see. And she’s afraid God 
won't forgive her for it. She thinks she won't get into 
heaven, because of Polly.” 

rp 
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“I see. Well, Mrs. Tombs, you did a very wrong 
thing and a very cruel thing; but if you are sorry for 
it, if you truly repent and confess your sin before God, 
he will forgive you. You are sorry? You do truly 
repent?” 

“Eh, yes; but I’m sorry. All these weeks I’ve 
thought of nothing else, lying here. It’s kept me awake, 
nights.” 

“Then say after me: For what I did to my daughter 
Polly——" 

“For what I did to my Polly——” 

“I truly repent ——" 

“I truler repent——” 

* And I confess my sin before God— —" 

“And I kerfess my sin before Gor——” 

“Your sin is forgiven. If we confess our sins God 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness, ... I might read one or 
two of the Prayers for the Visitation of the Sick.” 

“If you think she’s well enough." 

“She seems to me well enough.” 

She seemed to him, in fact, not to be dying at all; 
at any rate, she was no more dying than she had been 
a month ago. Hilda had brought him there, as usual, 
under false -pretences. He knew that Hilda would be 
embarrassed and made uncomfortable by joining in the 
Prayers for the Visitation of the Sick, and he was 
determined that she should join in them, that she should 
have a taste of the embarrassment and discomfort she 
had let him in for. 

He hated having to pray aloud in that appalling 
air; still, it was his duty; he must go through with it. 
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But as it was clear that Mrs. Tombs was in no state to 
take part in the responses, he contented himself with 
the Lord’s Prayer and the Prayer of Absolution. 

**Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to His 
Church to absolve all sinners who truly repent and be- 
lieve in Him, of His great mercy forgive thee thine 
offences: And by His authority committed to me, I 
absolve thee from all thy sins, In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen." 

Before the Lord's Prayer was finished, Mrs. Tombs 
had fallen into a doze and remained unconscious of her 
absolution. 

The Rector was pronouncing the Benediction when 
the door opened and Polly Tombs came in. Polly was 
crying quietly, but at sight of her mother a wave of 
hysteria swept her and she burst into loud, gulping, 
strangling grief. Hilda dealt with her. 

“Stop that, Polly. You'l upset your mother. You 
can't stay with her, you know, if you won't keep 
quiet." 

Polly was sober now; she gave one supreme sob and 
stopped. 

*Polly's come to see you, Mrs. Tombs," said Hilda. 
She whispered to Polly, *Tell her you forgive her." 

Polly stood staring at her mother. The wave of 
hysteria had returned and she had begun to cry again, 
though less noisily. Hilda led her to the bedside; and 
the Rector gave up his chair, retreating before the 
dreaded scene of emotion. And in a minute or two 
Hilda had followed him. 

In silence they got into the governess cart, and in 
Silence they drove back in the cold, the darkness, and 
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the rain. As they turned into the Rectory drive, Hilda 
spoke: 

* Aren't you glad I fetched you?" 

*Glad? I don't think it was necessary," he said. 
*[ might just as well have gone over in the morning. 
Mrs. Tombs isn't going to die to-night." 

*You couldn't tell,” said Hilda. “You couldn't 
possibly tell." 

Mrs. Tombs did not die that night. In fact, she 
lingered for another ten days. For ten days, whenever 
he thought of Mrs. Tombs, the Rector had a queer, 
uncontrollable feeling of resentment. She hadn't played 
fair. He had turned out of his warm bed to give her 
peace in dying and the least she could have done was 
to have died. 

He made Fawcett come over from Kempston Maisey 
to take Mrs. Tombs's funeral. 
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CHAPTER XV 


Tue following Sunday he preached on the subject 
of Peace; the peace which passeth all understanding, 
He spoke of the peace enjoyed by the saints and the 
mystics and all devout souls who have lived in close 
communion with God. He said that this peace, this 
communion, was possible to all who truly seek it. He 
advised the practice of meditation, of thought fixed 
steadily on God or some attribute of God, His power, 
His goodness, His mercy, His love. A certain dis- 
cipline of the mind was necessary. Meditation was 
the best means of overcoming that laziness of mind 
which was one of the most serious hindrances to the 
spiritual life. 

The spiritual life was not possible without frequent 
meditation upon God. It should be the prelude to all 
prayer. In meditation, and the rest that comes after it, 
the spirit recovers from its fatigue and receives new 
powers, just as the body recovers and receives new 
energy through sleep. And, as in sleep we enter into 
a life in which bodily conditions are in a measure 
transcended, so in meditation we enter into a truly 
supernatural life, ‘This life, he repeated, is not the 
special privilege of the few, but is open to everybody 
who will go through the discipline necessary to its 
attainment. 

He had got it all out of a little book published that 
month, a little book called Mystic Experience which a 
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friend at Oxford had sent him as “one of the most 
spiritually illuminating things which have been written 
in our time.” 

The next morning he received a letter from Miss 
Lambert: 


“My DEAR CANON CHAMBERLAIN, 


“Thank you—/shank you—for last night's sermon. 
I felt as if every word in it had been meant for me; 
it came as so complete an answer to the questions 
which have been troubling me lately. I wonder if you 
could tell me what books I could read on this subject 
—if you could lend me any? I feel that there is so 
much to learn and I cannot rest till I have learnt it. I 
have nothing but my Thomas à Kempis, which I know 
by heart. 

*Perhaps you will tell me when I see you on 
Friday? 

* Very sincerely yrs. 
* AGNES LAMBERT." 


He waited till Friday. That gave him time to send 
to the London Library for the works of St. Teresa, 
St. John of the Cross, and Julian of Norwich, which the 
author of Mystic Experience referred to frequently. It 
even gave him time to dip into the books, so that when 
Miss Lambert came to him on Friday he was able to 
say some very intelligent things about a subject of which 
otherwise he would have had to admit lamentable 
ignorance. All Wednesday, all Thursday, and on Friday 
morning he soaked himself as well as he could in the 
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Life of St. Teresa by Herself, in The Dark Night of the 
Soul, and in the Revelations of Divine Love. Certain 
passages struck him: 

From St. John of the Cross: 

“In this dark and arid night this blessed soul grows 
in the fear of God, and anxiety to serve Him. For, 
as the breasts of sensuality, wherewith she fed and 
cherished the appetites whose lures she followed, are 
gradually withered up, her longing to serve God alone 
remains fixed, stubborn, and naked, which is a thing 
most pleasing in His sight.”... “But what this grief- 
Stricken soul feels most of all, is the thought that God 
has most certainly forsaken her, and that in His loath- 
ing of her, He has cast her into the abyss of dark- 
ness, which is, for her, a grievous and pitiable suffer- 
ing to believe that God has forsaken her" .. . “Pro- 
found and vast is this battle and combat, since the 
peace that awaits her shall be most deep; and spiritual 
grief is internal and rarefied and searching, because 
the love she shall in time possess, must also be most 
internal and searching... .” “For on this road to 
descend is to mount and to mount is to descend.” 

From Julian of Norwich: 

“I saw that He is to us everything that is good and 
comfortable for us: He is our clothing that for love 
wrappeth us, claspeth us and all-encloseth us for tender 
love, that He may never leave us; being to us all-thing 
that is good." . . . “till I am Substantially owned to Him, 
I may never have full rest nor very bliss . . till I be 
So fastened to Him that there is right nought that is 
made betwixt my God and me.... For our natural 
Will is to have God, and the Good Will of God is to 
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have us; and we may never cease from willing nor from 
longing till we have Him in fulness of joy; and then we 
may no more desire.” 

He marked these passages for Miss Lambert. 

His intelligence, which was the least lazy part of 
him, acknowledged that here was a wonderful life, 
wonderfully recorded; a life of such emotion, of such 
passion as he had not yet conceived; mysterious, in- 
credible as it seemed, it so transcended all imagination 
that he was compelled to believe in its reality. At the 
same time, like all emotion, all passion, all mystery, like 
the spectacle of sickness and of dying, it made him feel 
profoundly uncomfortable. These books were for Miss 
Lambert, not for him. 

She had stayed on after their usual discussion, shyly 
expectant. 

“T have not forgotten you,” he said. “I have a 
little book here, which may be useful. Mystice Ex- 
perience, by a modern writer. It is, I think, one of the 
most spiritually illuminating things which has been 
written in our time.” He did not add that it had 
bored him. 

She murmured her thanks. 

“And after that you might go on to the works of 
the great mystics themselves. I have sent for these 
books for you: the Life of St. Teresa by Herself, The 
Dark Night of the Soul by St. John of the Cross, and 
Revelations of Divine Love by Julian of Norwich. Here 
you will find the actual experiences recorded and will 
be able to compare them with your own.” 

“I ought not to speak about my own. I have had 
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none. None but that deep consciousness of the pre- 
sence of God, that sense of union with him.” 

“What more could you have?” 

“I know there is something more. Do you really 
think, Canon Chamberlain, that the highest spiritual 
experience is possible for everybody?” 

*[—I—the author of Mystic Experience says it is. 
He says ‘there is no experience so high that the devout 
and disciplined soul may not attain to it’ But the 
soul must be devout, it must be disciplined. There is 
one way, the same for everybody. St. Teresa will show 
you the successive steps. And the end is one. Mystic 
experience, you will find, is one and the same all the 
world over. The same preparation, the same progress, 
the same goal. The mystic psychology is the same. 
You will see that no matter how great a genius the 
Saint may be—and St. Teresa, St. John, and Julian 
had genius—they are describing your states of soul as 
well as their own. ‘The chief help of this reading will 
be to show you that where you thought you were alone 
you have great companions.” 

“The loneliness,” she said, “has been awful.” 

“Well—in all your reading there are two things 
you must remember. First, that our Lord is the 
greatest companion, the supreme mystic. Next, that 
the goal of the mystic way is not contemplation, it is 
not even union with God, but what has been called 
the unitive life. Union, I take it, is only the last stage 
but one. The highest is the life of work, of active 
service.” 

“You have always told me that. I have tried to 
live it.” 
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“You have indeed. I know no one who has so 
well succeeded.” 

“T should have failed if you had not been here to 
keep me up.” 

“Not I,” he said solemnly. “Not I, dear Miss 
Lambert.” 

“Sometimes one needs human help to keep near 
to God.” 

“Ah, yes.” His voice sounded vague and inatten- 
tive. And he began piling up the four books. 

“T will have these sent to your house.” 

But no. She insisted on carrying them herself, 
and .she went off with Mystic Experience, St. John and 
Lady Julian in her satchel, and St. Teresa clasped to 
her heart. 

He sighed as he watched her go. He was by this 
time aware that to get the best practical results out 
of Agnes Lambert he had to sustain her in her state 
of exaltation. Those books were the very thing. They 
would be fuel thrown to her fire. Also he felt that in 
helping her to transfer her affection from himself to 
God he would be doing more for her than if he had 
returned it. He saw her, simple, innocent, helpless as 
a cloistered nun, coming to him to report the progress 
of her affair, babbling confidences, It was not his 
duty to return Agnes Lambert’s affection, but it 
was his duty, his sacred duty, to let himself be con- 
fided in. 

She looked to him in her helplessness to keep her 
mind fixed on the Eternal Object of desire. He knew 
that once he had given her the assurance of ultimate 
fulfilment, she would come to him again and again, 
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like a love-sick girl, for that comfort. And in this way 
he would strengthen his hold on her, securing for him- 
self the continuance of her devotion. He had only to 
sit in his armchair, and listen, and give her a little 
sympathy, once a week 

The next Friday she said nothing but that she was 
deep in the wonderful books he had lent her. Two 
weeks passed before she again gave an account of her 
State. 

“You were right,” she said. “It has come back, 
the peace and the happiness and that wonderful sense 
of God’s presence, of being one with him. These 
books have helped me to get back. They have shown 
me that that life is a reality; that it is the most real 
thing there is.” 

He asked her what she thought of St. Teresa. 

“Oh, I felt as if she had written my life as well 
as her own. It was startling to come upon my own 
thoughts, my own feelings, to know there was nothing 
I had felt that she did not feel too. It’s all there, 
all that terrible experience of being cut off, not able 
to get back. And that wonderful St. John of the Cross.” 

“Yes. It’s what the saints call dryness. They all 
went through it. It seems to be part of the mystic ex- 
perience.” 

“It does. And that has comforted me so much. I 
said to myself, ‘If these great saints have had to go 
through with it, why not I? If they have come 
through into peace, into that wonderful blessedness, 
why‘ not I?’” 

“Why not, indeed? I hoped you would feel 
that.” 
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“Only—they had something more. That ecstasy, 
that actual vision of God. I cannot say I've had it. 
Pm afraid I never shall have it. Do you think it is 
possible—that highest state?” 

*[—I can’t say. How do you know that you are 
not in the highest state now, the state of work, of 
active service?” 

“Because it goes in stages. One leads to the 
other. And I’ve missed the stage of ecstasy. If only 
I could get there. Then I should know. If I only 
had it once. If it never came again, I should 
know.” 

“Wait,” he said, “wait. Who knows when it may 
come to you.” 

“The strange thing is that sometimes you feel it 
coming. You’re on the edge of it. You feel as if 
something were going to happen. Only it never 
does.” z 

He said again, “Wait.” 

“Yes. I must wait. I shall never be satisfied till 
I get there. The saints themselves were not satisfied 
with less.” 

“My own belief is that you have had it without 
knowing that you had it, and that you are now in 
the unitive life. The life's the thing. And so long 
as I see you living it, dear Miss Lambert, I can only 
believe that you have attained. But supposing you are 
never to be satisfied, say to yourself that this frustra- 
tion is a necessary discipline, given to you to keep you 
humble.” 

*Tve thought of that. I know I must accept what- 
ever is sent me. And perhaps I am not disciplined 
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enough. Perhaps, during Lent, with fasting and more 
prayer, I may get nearer.” 

“Perhaps you may. The saints fasted and prayed. 
It isn’t likely, is it, that we should attain with less effort, 
less discipline than theirs?” 

“So long as you don’t discourage me.” 

“Who am I that I should discourage you?” 

“Oh, you—-—” And it was as if she said, “How 
shall I find words to say what you are?” 

And so there began for Agnes Lambert a life of 
certain and increasing exaltation. Her soul soared 
higher and higher in its spiral round of prayer and 
meditation. She lived on the very edge of ecstasy. 
She perfected her spiritual technique; she learned 
the method of self-emptying, the unique surrender. 
She made darkness round her, darkness in which all 
thought, all feeling, all sensation died. She waited for 
God to fill her emptiness; in her darkness she waited 
for the light. She made a practice of sitting in the 
church before twilight, for meditation. There, with her 
eyes fixed on the shining cross above the altar, she 
imagined her life flowing from her, flowing, flowing, 
into the life of God; she imagined the life of God flow- 
ing out and out from him into her; the two tides met 
and mingled. 

And always in the line of her divine vision and 
across it, the imagined figure of Clement Chamberlain 
stood behind the altar rail, in surplice and stole. She 
Saw his hand lifted in the Benediction and heard his 
voice saying: “‘The peace of God, which passeth all 
understanding, keep your hearts and minds in the 
knowledge and love of God and of his Son Jesus Christ 
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our Lord; and the blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be amongst you 
and remain with you always." 

And so far from this image interfering with her 
approaching ecstasy, it seemed to help it, to draw out 
her soul towards itself and away, behind the altar, be- 
hind the cross, behind the great east window painted 
with the Crucifixion, out to the infinite Reality 
beyond. 

And with Lent came more meditation, more prayer, 
and fasting. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


Ir was in mid-Lent that Dr. Lawson called at the 
Rectory. He was shown into the study, where he 
- found Canon Chamberlain absorbed, happily, in a 
volume of Reminiscences. The Rector was extraordinarily 
bland and benevolent, for he thought that Dr. Lawson 
had come, as usual, to recommend some candidate for 
Soup, and the thought of giving away soup always made 
him benevolent and bland. 

“What can I do for you to-day, Lawson?” he said, 
implying that there was no day on which he was not 
prepared to do something for the doctor. “Soup?” 

“No. It isn’t soup. I want to consult you about 
One of your parishioners. I daresay you know who I 
mean.” 

*[ haven't a notion, unless it’s Mary Curtis. She 
hasn't got another illegitimate baby, has she?" 

Dr. Lawson smiled. “It isn't Mary Curtis. It's 
Agnes Lambert." 

“Agnes Lambert? You don't mean to tell me she’s 
ill. She was perfectly well last Friday." 

“She’s anything but perfectly well. Shell be 
very ill indeed, Canon Chamberlain, if you don't take 
Care." 

“If J don't take care? What on earth have JZ got 
to do with Agnes Lambert’s illness—if she zs ill." 

*A good deal more than you think. She is in a 
very dangerous state." 
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“What sort of state?” 

“Well—a state of unnatural exaltation.” 

“Unnatural?” 

“I mean what I say.” 

*It depends on the nature. What may seem un- 
natural to you, Lawson, may be perfectly natural to 
Agnes Lambert—or to me. Agnes Lambert is a born 
mystic." 

*She's a mad fanatic, if that's what you mean. 
And if you don't take precious good care she'll be a 
borderland case before she's done. She's on the verge 
of religious mania now." 

*Nothing of the sort. I know all about Miss 
Lambert's spiritual state. I've had the direction of it 
for seven months." 

“You have? Then I suppose you're aware that she — 
goes about saying that she expects shortly to be united 
with the Deity?” 

“She told you that?” 

“No. She told Mrs. Fawcett, who told my wife. 
Also, she’s gone in for fasting, with a view, I suppose, 
to hastening the happy consummation. And I gather 
that you approve of all this.” 

“Certainly I approve. Fasting in Lent is not 
unusual among religious people. As for Miss Lambert’s 
religious ideas, I must decline to discuss them with 
you.” 

“Why not? It’s precisely those ideas that I want to 
discuss.” 

“It’s useless to discuss what you don’t under- 
stand.” 

“I understand perfectly.” 
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“Pardon me, every word you’ve uttered shows that 
you do not. You evidently put the most gross and 
material construction on the most spiritual things.” 

“Oh, of course, if you encourage her in thinking 
that she’s spiritual, it’s hopeless.” 

“She zs spiritual. Deeply spiritual. That is why 
nothing you can say, Lawson, is the least likely to apply. 
You must allow me to understand her case better than 
you do.” 

“I doubt if you understand her physical condition. 
You must allow me to be the best judge of that. 
Fasting is simply suicide. At least it’s madness. I 
mean literally madness. Seriously, she's on the edge 
of a bad nervous breakdown. She's had one before, 
a slight one, at Southwark. "That's why she had to 
leave." 

*[ didn't know that." 

*You know now. And when you get abnormal 
ideas working on an unbalanced and ill-nourished brain, 
what can you expect?" 

“If fasting is bad for her it shall be discontinued. 
But I deny that her ideas are abnormal. They are the 
ideas that every saint and mystic has had all the world 
over.” 

“Saints and mystics, all the world over, have been 
thoroughly abnormal people.” 

“Oh no, Lawson; they only seem so to you because 
you haven’t a notion of what mysticism really is. There’s 
no doubt that Agnes Lambert has had moments of 
religious depression. She must have been suffering in 
this way when she left Southwark. But I've succeeded 
. in persuading her that this state is illusory, and 
12* 
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that it will pass. It das passed, and she is happy again. 
And as long as she is happy and at peace I have no 
fear for her.” 

“Well, I have. I now that it’s when she’s what 
you call happy and at peace that she’s in the greatest 
danger. Her only chance is to get away from Quening- 
ford." 

"From Queningford? Where she's happy, where 
she has work and friends?" 

“I tell you the happiness and the work are all 
part of it. They help to keep up the delusion. As for 
her friends, I can't see what good they've been to her." 

*No, you can't see. You can't see. That's what's 
wrong with you, Lawson." 

*[ see well enough that she'l go off her head if 
she stays here another three months." 

“Where can she go to?” 

“There’s a sister’ at Bournemouth who'd give her 
a home." 

* You've written to this sister?” 

“Yes. She agrees with me." 

“That doesn’t sound as if Miss Lambert would be 
very happy with her sister." 

“I believe they're extremely fond of each other. 
She's quite prepared to go, only she says she must 
talk to you about it first." 

*'That's only natural." 

“Yes, Only too natural I believe she means to 
ask your advice and abide by it. And she wë abide 
by it Nobody has any influence with her but you.” 

Canon Chamberlain neither admitted nor denied it; 
he looked urbanely capable of anything. 
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“I do beg of you, Canon, not to advise her to stay.” 

“I shall advise her to the very best of my ability, 
you may be sure." 

“If I were sure that you realised your responsibility.” 

“I do realise it. But I must look at the case all 
round." 

“I don't know what looking at it all round means. 
But I do know that if you keep her here you'll be 
letting her in for the very gravest risk." 

“T shall consider that risk, among other things." 

But what the other things were that he would con- 
sider he did not say. It was clear that the doctor had 
no confidence in him. 

“Whatever you do," he said, “for goodness’ sake 
don't encourage her in this idea she's got about God." 

The Rector's answer was a strange, mysterious smile, 
the smile of an understanding that had not been vouch- 
safed to Lawson. It made the doctor feel more uneasy 
than ever. 

*Well" he said, *I only wish I had half your 
influence," and went. 

After he was gone the Rector sat for some time 
with his elbows comfortably supported on the arms of 
his chair, and his hands raised to his chin, joined palm 
to palm and finger-tip to finger-tip. It was the attitude 
of prayer. But the Rector was not praying, he was 
thinking hard. 

Presently he returned to his Reminiscences. 

The next day, which was a Tuesday, after twilight 
had come, Miss Lambert called. She begged that the 
lamp might not be lit and that they might sit in the 
twilight. She said it was so peaceful. But it was 
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clear that she took refuge in the dusk to hide her 
agitation. 

“Pye come to ask your advice,” she said. 

“You shall have the best I can give you.” 

“T believe Dr. Lawson saw you yesterday.” 

“He did.” 

“And he told you I was ill, or that I should be ill 
if I did not take care.” 

“He seemed to think so. We agreed that this 
fasting might not be good for you, and I promised him 
that it should be given up.” 

“That was not all.” 

“No. That was not all. He thinks you are suffering 
from overstrain.” 

“Overstrain. That’s what he says it is. He thinks 
I ought to go away. Right away.” 

“Ah, yes. He did say something— —" 

“I told him I shouldn't dream of taking such a step 
without consulting you." 

“Quite right.” 

“He says my work isn’t good for me and that I’m 
living in a narrow round of monotonous ideas, and that 
I ought to be shaken out of myself. He wants me to 
go and live with my sister.” 

“Would you like to live with your sister?” 

“Yes, if she lived at Queningford. But I cannot 
bear, no, I can ot bear to leave dear Queningford. 
I love every man, woman, and child in it; I love every 
house, every tree and stone. I should be lost if I 
left it.” 

“You should, perhaps, have less to do.” 

“No. No. It isn't my work. Even Dr. Lawson 
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doesn’t say it is. My work is what keeps me well. 
It’s what he calls my narrow round of ideas.” 

“He would call it narrow.” 

“Yes. He doesn’t know. But you know. You 
understand. The ideas he calls narrow are wider than 
the world; they are the way out from narrowness; 
they are reality to you and me.” 

*Tm afraid we shall never get him to see it. I had 
a long talk with him yesterday and it was quite clear 
to me that he doesn't see. He's a case of scientific 
blindness." 

“If I were to do as he tells me I should give up 
the whole practice of religion. Give up everything that 
makes my life and my happiness." 

“It’s preposterous.” 

“Tsn’t it?” 

“Your mind is too fine to be dragged down to his 
level.” 

“How am I to make him understand the happiness 
and peace that have come to me in the last three 
weeks?” 

“You couldn’t. He’s incapable of understanding such 
a thing as mystical experience. It’s abnormal to him, 
and I might talk till Doomsday before I could convince 
him that for certain people it’s the only normal state. 
As for giving up religious practices, your peace and 
happiness are the best assurance you could have that 
they are necessary and they are right.” 

“Perhaps it was foolish of me to speak of mystic 
experience to Mrs. Fawcett. But she saw the book 
lying on my table and asked what it was, and I tried 
to tell her.” 
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“Better not. Better not. Let her read for herself 
and you keep your own secret.” 

“That’s it. Have I any right to keep it to myself 
when it might bring happiness to some other person?” 

“T think you have the right when you know that 
the other person will not understand; will only go away 
with some gross idea. You are keeping nothing from 
her, The same means of grace are open to everybody. 
I am not sure, after seeing Lawson, that mystic ex- 
perience 7s for all of us.” 

“I can't bear to think of dear Dr. Lawson being 
shut out." 

*He isn't shut out. He shuts himself out." 

* You wouldn't be frightened, then, if you were me?" 

*Frightened? He hasn't been frightening you, has 
he?” 

“Well, just a little. He did seem to think I was in 
a very morbid state.” 

“Its he who's in a morbid state. No. There is 
nothing to be afraid of. You are safe. Absolutely 
safe. Would that all my parishioners were as sound 
and sane.” 

“And—am I to go or stay?” 

“Stay. Stay, dear Miss Lambert, as long as you 
are happy with us, and happy in your work. Haven’t 
I told you that I can’t do without you?” 

She looked at him. A long look of joy and satis- 
faction. Her face was lit up, her eyes shimmered as if 
through tears: light of blessedness, shimmer of ecstasy. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Waen Mrs. Hancock’s cousin, Mrs Beauchamp, took 
Queningford House everybody was excited. 

She was preceded by rumours of her widowhood, 
her wealth, her large staff of servants, her Rolls-Royce 
car and her chauffeur; of the expensive improvements 
she had made in Queningford House. 

Everybody wanted to see what the improvements 
were, and what the rich widow was like. Everybody 
called. The Rector was one of the first. 

The evidences of wealth met him as he entered. 
By sacrificing the morning-room, Mrs. Beauchamp had 
turned the hall into a long, wide lounge, and she had 
thrown out a wing into the garden on the south to re- 
place the morning room. She had panelled the lounge 
with old oak and put in an old oak staircase to match. 
She had lengthened the drawing-room by throwing out 
another wing to balance the new ‘morning-room, and 
she had made a flagged court, with flower beds set in 
it, between the wings. 

He had time to observe these changes while he 
waited for her, sitting in an armchair so exquisitely com- 
fortable that he could have wished to sit in it for hours 
together, doing nothing, absorbed in the sense of rest. 
The whole house was hushed in a perfect stillness and 
peace, The very clock as it struck four had a soothing, 
droning note. It was Friday and he had to be back at 
the Rectory at half-past four to meet Miss Lambert. 
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The thought was very unpleasant. He was also torn 
between the hope that Mrs. Beauchamp might come in 
soon, so that he might get away soon, and his desire 
to be let alone, to remain in that blessed comfort un- 
disturbed. 

Mrs. Beauchamp did not keep him waiting long. 

A small, very plump and round, very white and 
soft woman. Little handsome nose and mouth in a 
plump round face, very white and soft like a full-blown 
white rose. The pouting mouth and trumpeting cheeks 
of a cherub. Large eyes, rich and liquid and very 
dark. A mass of rich, sleek dark hair. Forty, not 
more, perhaps younger. 

She moved with a noiseless, elastic, padded roll. 

“How good of you to call——” 

Her voice came deep and sweet out of her plump- 
ness, with a musical vibration. 

She settled herself on the sofa among the down 
cushions, plump to the plump, making a harmony of 
soft round curves. 

He said he was delighted. 

“I hoped you'd come soon. I’ve heard so much 
of you from Kitty Hancock." 

*Mrs. Hancock is always good to me. She must be 
very glad to have you here?" 

* Yes, Kitty and I are great friends." 

“And I’m sure,” he went on, “that Queningford is 
very glad to have you." 

“Thats very nice of Queningford," she said, and 
he expressed the hope that she would like Quening- 
ford. 

“Oh, yes, dear Queningford. I fell in love with it 
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at first sight. It looks such a happy, comfortable, 
peaceful place.” 

“Tt is. On the whole it is. Comfortable and peace- 
ful And I think you will find us a very happy little 
community.” 

She laughed a little cooing laugh that came up out 
of her breasts, shaking them under her thin black tunic. 
A happy laugh. He was beginning to like Mrs. Beau- 
champ. 

“Im afraid," she said, “I’m very fond of peace and 
comfort. And happiness.” 

“So am I. We shall agree, then.” 

“Kitty Hancock tells me you’re veiy strict. You 
don’t allow any back-biting or gossip. How do they 
manage to get on without it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know what goes on behind my back. 
I can only put my foot down when I’m there.” 

She laughed again. “I’m afraid you'll have to put 
it down on me,” she said. “I like people, and I like 
talking about them.” 

“Oh, if you only talk because you like them, that’s 
another thing.” 

“Still, it’s gossip. I like to know what they do 
with themselves all day, and who’s going to marry who, 
and what’s the matter with them when they’re ill.” 

He smiled indulgently. There was something about 
her that made him feel indulgent. He liked her because 
she liked peace and comfort. 

“Only,” she said, “there’s one thing I may as well 
tell you at once. Don’t ask me to do any parish 
work." 

“I wasn't going to ask you.” 
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“Nor,” she said, “to talk about it. I can’t take an 
interest in the parish... . I am afraid you'll want me 
to take an interest." 

“I shouldn't dream of boring you with the parish.” 

“Tt would bore me, horribly.” 

“Between ourselves, Mrs. Beauchamp, it bores me. 
Only you mustn’t tell anybody I said so.” 

“Oh, does it? How nice of you to be bored, 
like me.” 

He laughed. She was naive, and he liked her. 

“But, of course, I'll subscribe to things. I'll take 
that sort of interest.” 

“It’s very good of you.” 

“Oh no, it’s the least one can do when one dumps 
oneself down on an innocent place. You'l come to me, 
won’t you, when you want subscriptions?” 

“T shall not forget your kind promise.” 

And the idea of subscriptions suggesting expendi- 
ture, he complimented her on the improvements she 
had made. 

“I have got it nice and comfy, haven't I? There’ll 
be sun all day long in my two wings. You see how 
the windows look south, east and west. I shall simply 
sit and soak in the sun.” 

She would, she would, like a soft, plump, com- 
fortable cat. He thought he would like to see her 
doing it. For Mrs. Beauchamp’s presence had a re- 
markable effect on him; so far from disturbing him, it 
doubled his sense of peace and comfort; warmth seemed 
to beat out of her. 

The hand of the clock was moving towards the half 
hour. He thought of Miss Lambert with distaste. At 
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that moment the parlourmaid came in, bringing the 
tea-things. There was a flutter of snow-white linen and 
the pleasant tinkle of china and of silver. And a smell 
of hot butter. 

He rose. 

“Oh, don’t go just as tea’s coming in. Please stay 
and have some.” 

“I should like to. I should like to of all things; 
but Miss Lambert will be waiting for me at the Rectory. 
I should be there by half-past.” 

“You'll be there by five-and-twenty to.” 

She had poured out his cup. He had a vision of 
small, delicate home-made scones, hot-buttered. Never 
in all his life had be been able to resist homemade 
scones, hot-buttered. He hesitated and stayed. 

“You shall go,” she said, “the very minute you’ve 
finished your tea.” 

“I’m afraid I shall have to be guilty of that un- 
pardonable rudeness.” 

It was delicious, sitting there in the deep, soft- 
cushioned chair, eating hot-buttered scones, drinking 
China tea with the smoky flavour that he loved, and 
watching the plump, but dainty hands hovering about 
the tea-cups and the dishes. Mrs. Beauchamp enjoyed 
tea-time and was determined that he should enjoy it too. 

The tea-cups (he noticed such things) were wide 
and shallow and had a pattern of light green and gold 
on white, with a broad green and gold band inside, 
under the brim. 

“I wonder why it is,” he said, “that a green lining 
to a cup makes tea so much more delicious. But it 
does." 
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“I know it does,” she said with feeling. 

“There’s a house here where they give you strong 
Indian tea in dark blue china. You can’t imagine any- 
thing more horrible.” 

“It would be.” 

“And all tea-cups should be wide and shallow.” 

“Yes. It’s like champagne in wide glasses, isn’t it?” 

“A larger surface for the scent, I suppose.” 

“Funny that there should be light green tastes and 
dark blue tastes, but there are. Only I didn’t think 
anybody noticed it but me.” 

Delightful community of sense. And, like himself, 
she felt that these things were serious. 

He ate two scones, but refused, stoically, a second 
cup of tea, and tore himself away. 

“What a pity,” she said, “you had that appoint- 
ment.” 

It was a pity. And he was exactly thirteen minutes 
late for it, too. It the Rectory drawing-room Miss 
Lambert waited, patient and resigned. He said that 
Mrs. Beauchamp had made it difficult for him to get 
away; which was true. 

He called at Queningford House again and again; 
only never again on a Friday. He found that he could 
spend hours sitting in that perfect chair (Mrs. Beau- 
champ had advanced so far in friendliness as to put 
cushions at his back), drinking and eating, smoking his 
afternoon cigarette and talking to Mrs. Beauchamp 
about the simple matters that she loved; food and the 
people she had seen, and what she was going to do in 
her kitchen garden. She envied him his hothouses 
and his beautiful grapes. And did he know whether 
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the Queningford House peach-trees bore well? He 
seemed to remember from last year peaches small but 
fine flavoured. She was going to enlarge the straw- 
berry bed. 

“You'll come and see me in the summer and we 
Shall eat strawberries and cream out in the garden." 

Charming. And she would come and eat Ais straw- 
berries and Z/s cream in the Rectory garden. 

Occasionally he sent her grapes from his hothouse. 

And he gave a succession of luncheon parties and 
tea parties and dinner parties for Mrs. Beauchamp, 
asking only what he called *the best people. Mrs. 
Beauchamp was worthy of the best. He liked enter- 
taining her. He wanted her to see what Fuller could 
do. He knew that Fuller was celebrated as the best 
cook on that side of the county. They had nothing 
like her at the Manor, or Kempston Hall, or any of 
the big houses round about Queningford. 

And then Mrs. Beauchamp asked him back again. 
To luncheon first. He had to admit that in that 
luncheon, Fuller, the otherwise incomparable Fuller, 
was surpassed. There never was such a luncheon. 
Never had he eaten, nay, never ordered, nor yet had 
he conceived such a luncheon. But dinner would be 
the test. Not till he had dined with Mrs. Beauchamp 
would he own that he was beaten. 

He dined. 

The dinner was better than the luncheon. And 
Radford (Radford was the name of the genius who 
had created it) Radford had outdone herself in his 
honour. : 

“I told her you were coming," Mrs. Beauchamp 
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said. “How is it that a cook will always cook better 
for a man than a woman? Do you know more, or 
care more, or both?" 

He thought both. But he recognised her as the 
great exception. She cared and knew. 

Perhaps in London or New York, in the houses of 
millionaires, that dinner might have been equalled; 
it could not have been surpassed. Radford excelled 
Fuller not only in sheer brilliance of technique but 
in the richness and the range of her imagination. She 
sent up dishes that he had never seen nor remembered 
nor dreamed of; fantasies, poems. In all her works 
there were harmonies, linked sequences, progressions, 
cumulative effects. A luncheon or a dinner was not 
a mere succession of good dishes, it was a wonderful, 
concerted whole; it had significance, drama, a begin- 
ning, middle, and end. 

And as he lunched and dined with Mrs. Beauchamp 
again and again, he saw that this imagination of Rad- 
ford’s knew no bounds; with incredible versatility 
it threw off masterpiece after masterpiece, not one 
alike. 


He thought of what life would be if only he had 
Radford. 

Again and again the Rolls-Royce tore through the 
market place with a “honk” at the.corner of London 
Street and a “honk” at the Rectory gate, and would 
return with the Rector in it, either alone or with Mrs. 
Beauchamp. For Mrs. Beauchamp had placed her 
car at his disposal. They were seen driving together 
in and out of Cirencester and miles beyond the bounds 
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of the parish. It was even said that she had taken 
him to Oxford and back. 

He knew that people were beginning to talk; but he 
didn’t care; and it was evident that Mrs. Beauchamp 
didn’t care either. 

He thought of what life would be if only he could 
have that car and the chauffeur, Rendall. 

He found this friendship with Mrs. Beauchamp 
entirely delightful. It was so easy to get on with her, 
so easy to talk to her. About anything. About the 
novels they had been reading, and the Reminiscences 
(she liked them mildly scandalous; another link); 
about food and gardens, and foreign travel, about the 
Riviera (she had been there and preferred Cap Martin 
to Cannes) and the Riviera hotels; about France and 
Germany and America and Turkey (she was always 
glad to listen to his views on the political situation, 
having none of her own; things, she said, were getting 
much too complicated for her poor brain). They talked 
about people whom they knew. They talked about 
Kitty Hancock. 

“She as been brave," said Molly Beauchamp. He 
knew now that her name was Molly. It suited her; 
a soft, plump name. 

“Very brave,” he said, and felt a twinge of com- 
punction. It was weeks since he had called to see 
Kitty Hancock, months since he had thought of her. 
In moments of reverie it was not Kitty’s slender black 
and ivory that he saw, but something round and soft 
and plump, with a cherub’s face that smiled at him 
With a cherub’s mouth crushed between two blown 
cheeks, and eyes that were round and soft and 
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had a kind of plumpness, too. A dewy plumpness, 
Molly. 

“She has brought up those children well,” said Molly. 

“Come, aren't they a little too obstreperous?” 

“Oh, they’re scamps. But such darling scamps. 
Well, I don’t suppose Kitty’ll ever marry again.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because of them. She isn’t going to give those 
big boys a step-father; and he’d be a bold man who’d 
tackle the five of them.” 

“You think so?” 

“Well, yes. Very few men would be content to 
come after the youngest of five children, just to take 
what was left of Kitty when they’d done with her. 
After Gerald’s death, too.” 

“There wouldn’t be very much left,” he said. He 
was thinking that all of Molly had been left after her 
husband's death. Molly had no children. But,‘ of 
course, you couldn’t tell whether that was——. He 
knew that she had been her husband’s second wife 
and he wondered whether Ze had had children. He 
wished he knew. 

They were sitting in her drawing-room, and facing 
him on a side table was the photograph of a young 
man in uniform. He got up and looked at it, saying 
what a fine face it was. 

“Yes, Isn’t it a dear face? That’s my stepson. 
My husband’s youngest boy. His brother was killed at 
Vimy Ridge. And he’s the last of them.” 

“Really?” he said. “How sad.” 

He knew what he wanted to know. And still—— 
He wondered whether the boy lived with her. 
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“He looks young to be married, doesn’t he?” she 
said. 

No. He didn’t live with her. There were no draw- 
backs. 

And he thought what life would be like if only he 
could have Molly Beauchamp. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


QutENINGFORD House stands with its back turned 
north to the street and its living-rooms facing the garden 
on the south. So that while everybody who goes to 
Queningford House can be observed from the windows 
of the house opposite, when he is once fairly inside 
the most inquisitive eyes cannot see what has become 
of him. 

Miss Lambert's cottage was the house opposite. 
And from its windows she watched the Rector as he 
came and went. Two or three times a week he came 
and went. She counted the times. Every now and 
then as he stood on the doorstep he was aware of a 
vague form moving behind the window of the house 
opposite, and of a face at the pane. A form, a face, 
that drew back suddenly when he turned towards it. 
At other times. it would be motionless, yet he knew 
that it was'there, watching him. But he paid no atten- 
tion. He was past paying attention to anything that 
was not Molly Beauchamp. 

And sometimes, as she went from door to door in 
Queningford, Miss Lambert would hear the noise of a 
motor car, and the Rolls-Royce would rush past her, 
carrying Mrs. Beauchamp and the Rector, or some- 
times, but not often, the Rector alone. From his 
attitude of happy ease she judged the extent of their 
intimacy. At the same time she refused to believe the 
evidence of her senses. She didn't want to believe it. 
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Then one day Miss Minchin came to see her. It 
was clear that she had come on purpose to say some- 
thing, and she did not wait long before she had said it. 

“Well, I suppose we shall soon be hearing of an 
engagement in Queningford.” 

“Whose engagement?” 

“The Rector and Mrs. Beauchamp, of course.” 

Miss Lambert felt the little room beginning to rock 
and turn round. She gripped the edge of the table 
hard to give herself a sense of security. Miss Minchin 
kept her small, malicious eyes fixed on her. 

“They’re always together,” she said. “He drives 
about with her all over the country, and they say he’s 
never out of her house.” 

“Tt doesn’t mean anything,” Miss Lambert said. 

“Oh, doesn’t it? It can only mean one thing. I’m 
expecting every minute to hear that they’re going to 
be married.” 

“Tt isn’t in the least likely. The Rector isn’t a 
marrying man; and Mrs. Beauchamp is not the sort of 
woman he’d care for, if he was.” 

“I should say she was very much the sort. Any- 
how, my dear Agnes, you can’t expect him to stay a 
bachelor for ever, just to please you.” 

“I believe in the celibacy of the clergy. So does 
he.” 

“Well, it doesn’t look as if he did.” 

And, her purpose accomplished, Miss Minchin kissed 
her dear Agnes, borrowed a book as a pretext, and 
went away. 

That evening when Miss Lambert sat in the church 
to meditate, no meditation came. Lent was over, and 
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Easter. Easter, this year, had brought her no joy. 
She had tried to feel uplifted by it, but she had not 
been uplifted, she had been depressed. She had 
received the Sacrament with no deep sense of having 
received it. And to-day she couldn't even meditate. 
She no longer felt her life flowing out from her into 
the life of God, and the life of God flowing into her, 
filling her, satisfying her, restoring her. Instead of 
thinking about God, she found herself thinking about 
nothing, nothing at all. And this was not the mystic 
selfemptying and selfsurrender; it was nothing but 
nothing. 

And then, suddenly, before she could save herself, 
the images of Clement Chamberlain and Mrs. Beau- 
champ came rushing in. She saw them standing to- 
gether before the altar-rail, bridegroom and bride. 
She saw them driving away in the Rolls-Royce after- 
wards. She had a vision of a large double bed in a 
hotel, Clement Chamberlain's face on one pillow and 
Mrs. Beauchamp's on the other. This vision was very 
solid and distinct. She could see the little fat mound 
Mrs. Beauchamp made under the bed-clothes. That 
frightened her. She was shocked at herself. And then 
she covered her face and her eyes with her hands to 
shut it all out, and tried to pray. 

But she couldn't pray. 

Then she began, mechanically, saying the General 
Confession, the Lord's Prayer and the Collect for the 
week, over and over again, rather fast, without think- 
ing. She stayed a long while kneeling there, while the 
slow, clear April dusk gathered in the aisles and the 
windows darkened. 
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That night when she lay awake in her bed, under 
the crucifix, she tried to get back into her peace; but 
it was no use. She made darkness round her as 
before, but there was no peace in it and no sense of 
the presence of God. There was nothing. Nothing. 
She was more cut off than she had ever been. Her 
mind swam in the darkness, without thought, struggling 
to get through to God. She felt as if she were snared 
in a net, bound with iron; an iron weight was on 
her breast, pressing down her breath; she panted, 
turned and twisted, trying to shake off the weight. 
But the more she struggled the heavier it pressed on 
her. Suffocating her. It was unendurable. It was like 
death. 

She remembered then that St. Teresa and St. John 
of the Cross had gone through this. state. They had 
described it. Saint Teresa had said: “It is like a 
person who, having a rope round his neck, tries to 
breathe.” She had said of the God-tormented soul: 
“No consolation reaches it from heaven and it is not 
there itself; it wishes for none from earth and it is not 
there either, but it is, as it were, crucified between 
earth and heaven, enduring its passion.” 

That was it; the struggling, the fighting for breath, 
the crucifixion. This state that she was in was the 
Dark Night of the Soul, the real thing. She had a 
sudden longing to see again what St. John of the 
Cross had said about it. She lit a candle and took up 
the book that lay on the little table at the head of 
her bed. 

She read again of “the harsh and cruel purgation 
of the spirit.” Ah, harsh and cruel, that was what it 
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was. Harsh and cruel.... “He strips them of the 
powers and affections and senses, spiritual as well as 
sensible, interior as well as exterior, leaving the mind 
in darkness, and the Will stranded, and the memory 
void, and the desires of the soul in profound distress, 
bitterness, and conflict.” 

That had been done to her. The Will stranded 
and the memory void. 

And again: “Oft-times she is overtaken by such 
absences of mind, such profound lapses of memory, 
that for long intervals together she is unconscious of 
what she did or thought, or what she is doing or is 
about to do, nor can she concentrate her attention, 
in spite of all her efforts, on anything she is engaged 
upon.” 

That was her state. Her spirit, too, was “placed 
in intense anguish and conflict, and every friendly 
and pleasant impression banished from the memory, 
with the most profound sensation and interior con- 
viction of having travelled far away from, and become 
a stranger to, all things, wherein it seems to her that 
all are foreign to her and changed from what they 
were.” 

She read about the soul’s redemption, passages 
that Clement Chamberlain had marked for her; she 
read mechanically, without any belief in what she 
read. 

“Then, oh! Spiritual Soul, when thou shalt see thy 
inclination darkened, thy affections withered up and 
crushed, and thy faculties disabled for all interior 
exercise, let it not grieve thee, rather count it for 
great good fortune; for God is even now on the way 
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to deliver thee from thyself, taking from thee thy pos- 
sessions; wherewith, however willingly they helped 
thee, thou couldest not proceed so consummately, per- 
fectly, and safely ...as now, when God takes thee 
by the hand and leads thee like a blind man through 
the darkness, whither and by what paths thou knowest 
Bob arc 

She had felt that once, too. But not now. Not now. 

“After this fashion doth the soul go forth from 
herself and all created things to the sweet and de- 
lightful union of love of God, ‘In darkness and in 
Süfety^5 7 

“These souls" (the daring ones) “get from God 
what with delight they ask of him... .” 

“In this way, by this Mystical Theology and Secret 
Love, doth the soul go, going forth from all things and 
from herself, and mounting to God. . . .” 

But not she. These words had no meaning for her. 
Nothing had meaning for her but the words that 
described her suffering. 

*Wherefore he who shall refuse to set forth into 
this night ..., to seek for his Beloved and be stripped 
of his will and mortified, but who seeks for Him in his 
bed and at his ease shall find Him not... .” 

Spiritual lust (St. John of the Cross had terrible 
phrases) and spiritual sloth together, was każ her sin! 
If that was it, she would seek God upright on her 
knees, on the cold, hard floor. 

Yet what was the good of seeking, since for her 
this *dark and arid" night of the soul would never 
end? She would never rise up out of the darkness. 
She was cut off from God utterly and for ever. 
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Through all her misery she was sustained by one 
thought. To-morrow she would go and see Canon 
Chamberlain. He would tell her what to think; he 
would help her to bear it. It was not a Friday; it 
was, in fact, a Thursday, but she couldn’t hold out 
another day. She longed for the comfort that he gave 
her. 

She knew that he disliked being called on in the 
morning, therefore, with a great effort, she forced her- 
self to wait till twenty minutes to four, and then she 
started for the Rectory. 

She arrived punctually at ten minutes to four, the 
very moment when the Rector was in the hall, putting 
on his hat to go to Queningford House. He was 
feeling nervous and impatient, for after much con- 
sideration he had made up his mind that there was 
nothing in the world he wanted so much as to marry 
Mrs. Beauchamp. He was going to ask her to marry 
him that afternoon. If nothing happened to prevent 
him, he would be doing it about five o’clock, or a little 
later, after tea. It would be all settled one way or 
another by then. He thought that by leaving before 
four o’clock he would avoid visitors to the Rectory 
and forestall Mrs. Beauchamp’s visitors. And he would 
then ask to see her alone. 

As he went out he met Miss Lambert on his door- 
step. He didn’t know whether his face showed his 
shock of annoyance. He could feel himself pulling 
the stiff muscles of his mouth into some sort of a 
smile. 

“Well, Miss Lambert, I'm afraid—I’m afraid I have 
to go out." 
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“If you could see me for one minute. I won't keep 
you longer.” 

“Won't it do to-morrow? I could see you then.” 

“No. Or I shouldn’t have come to-day. Please, 
one minute.” 

“Well, come in, I’m afraid I can’t spare more than 
one minute.” 

He thought of asking her to call again at six, but, 
besides disapproving of this discourtesy, he reflected 
that it would be better to see her at once and get it 
over. He would then be justified in cutting it very 
short. Better than tying himself up for an intermin- 
able interview later on, when—when he might be no 
more in the mood for Miss Lambert than he was 


now. 
He led the way into his study—he felt that his 


study constrained him less to a leisurely politeness than 
his drawing-room. He made Miss Lambert sit in his 
armchair while he remained standing, to remind her 
that their communion must be brief. 

“Well,” he said, “what is it?” 

“Tt’s come back.” 

“What has come back?” 

“That awful feeling.” 

“Oh——” His voice expressed no eagerness nor 
even interest. 

“Only it’s worse than ever. It’s indescribable. I 
never felt more cut off than I feel now.” 

“Ttvll pass,” he said. “It has passed. It will pass 
again.” 

“No. I know now that it will never pass.” 

“You've said that before. And yet——” 
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“Do you think,” she said, “it zs the dark night of 
the soul?” 

“Do I think——? Really, Miss Lambert, I don't 
know what to think. You must know what it is better 
than I do.” 

It was four o’clock. If he couldn’t get rid of her 
in five minutes he might be too late for Mrs. Beau- 
champ. Other visitors might get in before him. 

“You told me," she said, “that it was that. What 
St. John of the Cross had." 

He hadn't thought about St. John of the Cross from 
that day to this, and he had completely forgotten what 
he had told her. He didn't know, for the life of him, 
what to say to the poor thing. But he remembered 
that he had once known. 

Ah—now it came back to him; all that about being 
humbled in order to be exalted, descending to mount 
and mounting to descend. 

“I told you,” he said, “that it's all part of the dis- 
cipline. You can't escape it. You are cut off so that 
you may be brought nearer." 

“But it doesn't bring me nearer. It’s driving me 
away.” 

“It will. It will bring you. Wait.” 

“I have waited. I can’t wait any longer. I can't 
go through with it a second time. I can of bear it. 
I cannot live like this.” 

“Come,” he said, trying to be gentle and feeling 
furious. “You mustn’t say these things.” 

“Tf I only knew," she moaned, “what Pd done. 
There must be something. If I only know what it is 
that comes between God and me." 
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“Try and think. Try and find out." 

It was three minutes past four. If he didn't go now 
he would never go. 

*You can't help me?" 

*I can't help you more than I have done. It re- 
mains with you." 

He felt that he must wean her from this habit of 
dependence on him. And it was the surest way to 
make her go. 

She faced him with a look so lost, so desperate, that 
when he remembered it afterwards it stung him to 
compassion. But at the moment he missed it. He was 
thinking of Molly Beauchamp and how he could get to 
her before it was too late. 

Inspiration came to him. 

“Pray,” he said. “You have prayed that you 
may know God. Pray that you may know your- 
self. ... And now I am really afraid I must be go- 
1 » 

And then a dreadful thought struck him. They 
would be going the same way. He didn't want to make 
for Queningford House accompanied by Agnes Lam- 
bert He didn't want her to connect that urgency of 
his with Mrs. Beauchamp. 

“But,” he said, “if you will stay and rest here I 
will tell Pridget to bring you tea." 

She protested. She wasn't tired. She didn't want 
any tea. He was firm. 

“I insist. You must, really, to please me. I shall 
be less unhappy at leaving you. You wil?” 

He put a cushion at her back. “There,” he said, 
“rest. Perhaps some thought will come to you.” 
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She stayed and rested. After all, it was good to 
stay and rest there, in the place where his inner life, 
his true life, was lived; where he had prayed and me- 
ditated; where she could still feel the memory, almost 
the illusion, of his presence; where she had come so 
many times for that communion with him that up till 
yesterday had always saved her. 

Only now, she was past saving. 

And this time Clement Chamberlain had given her 
no comfort. He had left her to herself. Like God, 
he had cast her off and forsaken her. She could hear 
his grave voice saying: “I can’t help you more than I 
have done. It remains with you.” And “You have 
prayed that you may know God. Pray that you may 
know yourself.” 

He knew. He knew. 

What was it that he knew? He must have seen 
something, some secret sin. What? What did he 
think of her that he should have said a thing like 
that? 

That was the thought that came to her. Then 
suddenly she began to cry, like a hurt child, with help- 
less, choking sobs and hiccoughs. It would be awful 
if Pridget came in and found her crying. She got up 
and went away quietly, through the hall and out into 
the drive. 

When she got to London Street she saw the Rector 
a long way in front of her, walking fast. She followed, 
keeping him in sight. She saw him stop at Quening- 
ford House. The door opened. He went in. 

She stumbled up the stairs of her house and into 
her bedroom. She lay down on her bed, stretched out 
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under the crucifix, and cried with a great, quiet crying 
of agony and despair. The darkness would never leave 
her. She was forsaken of God and forgotten. Alone 
among the dead. 

The clock struck five. At that moment, in the 
house opposite, Clement Chamberlain held Molly Beau- 
champ in his arms. They had agreed that they would 
be married at the end of May. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


Ir was nine o'clock in a perfect morning of June. 

The Rector lay in the big double bed that had 
been brought from Queningford House. Downstairs, 
nine deep, musical strokes of the hall clock told the 
hour. He woke suddenly with a queer mixed sense of 
familiarity and strangeness. It was his own old room, 
but it was another bed, a bed he had not slept in 
before, facing the door instead of the window. He 
yawned and stretched himself. His arm struck gently 
against a warm, soft mass that he recognised as Molly, 
his wife. She lay there in the immense bed, with her 
back towards him, curled deliciously into a fat ball, 
her chin sunk to her breast, her knees drawn up to 
her waist and her heels to her hips: like a cat, he 
thought affectionately, or a dormouse; she ought to have 
had a furry tail to cuddle her little nose in. Between 
her blown cheeks her mouth was pushed out, half-open, 
breathing peacefully without a sound. 

Peacefully; he had never known anybody so peace- 
ful Once fairly asleep, this admirable woman lay 
beside him without a movement, breathing her noiseless 
breath. She gave him the double bliss of solitude and 
of companionship. 

He raised himself on his elbow and stared at her. 
He could see the plaited roots of the thick rope of 
hair that disappeared under the bed-clothes. He had 
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got used to the sight of Molly in bed, but, every time, 
it gave him pleasure. 

He looked at his watch. Nine o'clock, Breakfast 
was at nine. Gladys must have come in with the 
hot water an hour ago. The blinds were up and there 
was the brass can standing in the basin covered with 
a towel. They must have gone to sleep again after they 
were called. 

It was his first married day at home after the three 
weeks’ honeymoon. They had come back from the 
Riviera (Cap Martin) the night before. The sun shone. 
Through the open window the smell of roses and 
lavender came into the room and mixed with the smell 
of warm bed-clothes and of Molly’s hair. 

He stooped over her and kissed her and she woke, 
yawning like a little cat and rubbing her plump fists 
into her eyelids. 

“Time to get up,” he said. 

“Oh, mutht we?” 

“Nine o'clock." 

“Ith it?” Her voice was sweet and thick, she lisped 
with drowsiness. 

“Well, you can lie longer, dear, if you want to.” 

“No. We shall have to get up some time. May as 
well now. I want my breakfast.” 

“You can have it in bed.” 

“No, I’m lazy enough without that. I’d rather have 
it downstairs. With you, darling.” 

“You shall do as you like,” he said, and kissed her 
again. She was adorable. So soft, so plump, so 
sleepy. 

He got up, dragging himself out of bed, and went 
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into his dressing-room. His prie-Dieu and his crucifix 
had been moved into it, and his old single bed where 
he had lain for a brief time last night. 

He heard the soft thud of Molly's feet on the floor, 
as she rolled, unwillingly, out of bed. She would have 
her bath first, while he shaved and prayed. The reli- 
gious rite followed close upon the other. He had got 
over the worst part of this unpleasant process of prepa- 
ration for the day. He was not content to go through 
a mere form of words before his crucifix; he tried, 
conscientiously, to realise that he was in the presence 
of God every time; and it was very difficult. He 
couldn't honestly say that he realised anything of the 
sort. Always he shrank from the concentration and 
effort of shaving and of praying, and always he enjoyed 
his hot bath and brushing his hair. 

The warmth and shining freshness of the morning 
passed into his body. In the other room he could hear 
Molly's feet pad-padding with an unnatural quickness. 
The dear woman was afraid that he would be down 
before her and that she would keep him waiting for 
his breakfast. He called out to her not to hurry, that 
he wasn't dressed yet. He thought of Molly with 
tenderness, She didn't want him to feel that marriage 
had brought the smallest discomfort or disorder into 
his life. 

And it hadn't. It was incredible how it had in- 
tensified his peace and comfort. Molly was peaceful 
and comfortable in herself, and she wanted everybody 
about her to be peaceful and comfortable too. 

He hurried a little in his dressing so as to be down 
before her in time to pick a rose for her and put it on 
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her plate. He made a vow, then and there, to bring 
her a flower every morning as long as there were any 
flowers; in spring the first snowdrop, the first violet; in 
summer the first rose; in autumn the last rose and the 
first chrysanthemum. Except when it was cold and wet. 
She wouldn’t expect it then. 

He was putting the rose on her plate when he heard 
the soft thud of her feet on the stair. She was hurry- 
ing, hurrying to come to him. 

“You needn’t hurry, dear,” he said. “In this house 
nobody hurries except the servants.” 

He put his arm in hers and led her out into the 
garden, and they went together to eat strawberries be- 
fore breakfast. They picked them for each other. She 
chose the biggest and finest ones for him, and he chose 
the biggest and finest ones for her. Sometimes they 
disputed as to which were the biggest and finest, and 
when he said he had had enough she stood on tip-toe 
and pushed them into his mouth with her little fat 
fingers reddened with strawberry juice. He laughed, 
and they went in, laughing, to breakfast. 

Breakfast was a splendid hope. He had acquired 
Radford by his marriage and he had yet to see whether 
her breakfasts equalled her luncheons and her dinners. 

“Let us see,” he said, “what Radford has given us,” 

She had given them a savoury omelette that caressed 
three senses, taste, touch, and smell, and so hot that 
he could almost hear it hissing in the pan. And the 
coffee. He sniffed, and a delicious, intoxicating thrill 
mounted into his brain. And as he looked across the 
table at Molly pouring it out, very serious, very careful 
to put in the right quantity of hot milk and cream, the 
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right quantity of sugar, he thought of what Charlotte 
had said to him on his wedding.day. *'You've done 
the best thing for yourself, Clement. But then you 
would." And she had asked him what he thought of 
the celibacy of the clergy now? And though Charlotte's 
congratulations had been double-edged, he owned that 
she was right. 

Yes. He had done the best thing for himself, 
absolutely the best. It was Providential, the way things 
had turned out, as if all his life he had been saved for 
Molly. Supposing he had married poor Alice Vachell, 
would he have been happy and at peace, as he was at 
peace and happy now? However anxious she might 
have been to please him—and she would have been 
anxious—she would never have had Molly's sure and 
intimate knowledge of the things that pleased. Her 
anxiety, born of ignorance, would have destroyed all 
the pleasure. And Kitty Hancock—Kitty had been 
clearly inspired by Providence that day when she had 
taken him out to see her five children playing Crugger- 
hock. To think that he had actually been in danger 
of marrying Kitty. 

And supposing he had married Agnes Lambert? 
Only he couldn't suppose it. You couldn't marry 
Agnes Lambert. 

As for the celibacy of the clergy, he could see now 
that he had been all wrong there. Good for some 
clergymen, for men like Jackman, but not for him. 
The effciency of the clergy was what mattered, and 
marriage made for greater efficiency. He was twice the 
man he had been since he had married Molly. Fitter 
in every way. A better appetite and clearer headed. 
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The blessed day went on. He sat all morning in 
his study, reading a novel that his wife had recom- 
mended (he could trust her judgment), while Molly 
sat opposite him, knitting a jumper. She did this 
noiselessly, with only an occasional subdued click of 
her needles, reminding him that she was there. And 
from her large, ruminant eyes, and the cherub rose of 
her mouth, from all her quiet, gently voluptuous person 
there came, and hung about her, sweetness and comfort 
and peace like an essence, an emanation. She could 
sit like that for hours together, without speaking. When 
he looked up from his book she had a smile ready for 
him, a little struggling, infantile smile, crushed between 
her cheeks, 

The morning passed in this silence and rest, this 
intimate communion of satisfied senses. They ate 
together an inimitable luncheon. For Radford’s genius 
was dependent on the Rector’s appreciation for the 
spurt that set it going. Molly said she would never 
have known what was 7” Radford, if she hadn't mar- 
ried him. 

After luncheon they lay out under the beech-tree, 
the Rector on one long chair and Molly on another. 
In all her attitudes there was an exquisite indolence. 
Pridget brought them their coffee there. And they 
began to talk. About the things they had done 
together in the Riviera; about the superiority of 
Radford's cooking to the cooking of the chef at the 
Cap Martin Hotel; about letting Queningford House 
furnished; about the places they could go and see 
now that “they” had “their” car. The Rector pro- 
tested that the car was Molly's, and Molly said that 
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was all stuff and nonsense. What was his was hers 
and what was hers was his, 

Her voice had begun to get thick and husky. It 
said “what’th” and “yourth” and “ith.” It sounded 
further and further off; his own voice sounded further. 
Puffs of sleepy scent came from the roses and lavender 
in the beds above the lawn. The river kept up a 
sleepy gurgling as it flowed under the low wall at the 
bottom of the garden, The conversation died a de- 
licious, drowsy death. They dozed. 

Molly was the first to drop off. He had one clear 
moment in which he saw her surrendered. He yielded, 
voluptuously, to the overpowering suggestion and 
dropped off too. 

He woke first. Molly was now fast asleep. She 
lay with her head tilted back on the cushions, her 
mouth half open, the full, white slope of her throat 
trembling slightly with her breath. He looked at her. 
She was so innocent, so helpless, lying there in her 
sleep. He was overcome by his sense of Molly and of 
his love for her. She was his wife and he loved her. 
He could hardly believe it, yet so it was. Her sleep 
was so sound that she did not stir when Pridget brought 
out the tea-table. 

The Rector sighed; for he found all emotion, even 
his own, oppressive. He got up, took a plate from 
the table and went into the kitchen garden. And 
there he stooped ‘in the hot sun; he went stooping 
down the long rows of the strawberry bed, fumbling 
under the leaves, picking strawberries for Molly. He 
put the plate beside her on the table to greet her wak- 
ing eyes. 
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Presently there was a soft, expanding movement in 
the mass that was Molly; she opened her eyes and sat up. 

“Bless me,” she said. “It isn’t tea-time?” 

«Tt 18» 

*Have I been asleep?" 

“Ves.” 

“I hope I didn't do it with my mouth open?” 

“Only a little open. You did it very prettily. Look 
what I’ve brought you.” 

“Strawberries? Oh, you darling.” 

Her throat made a little eager, swallowing move- 
ment. When they had finished the strawberries they 
waited for tea. 

After tea they drove in the Rolls-Royce along the 
wide, grass-bordered roads, between fields smelling of 
charlock and clover and mown hay. 

Then the climax of dinner. Then the long, quiet 
evening, the innocent talk, the happy silences, Then, 
ten o'clock striking, and their eyes met. 

“T think——” 

“Shall we——?” 

She rose and he followed as she went, slowly, with 
her rolling, padding motion, upstairs. 

It had been a perfect day. 

His second day was not quite so perfect. It began 
after breakfast, too soon after breakfast, with a visit 
from Mr. Thompson, the clergyman who had taken 
his duty during his honeymoon. Mr. Thompson was 
another Cartwright. He had worked hard, taking Miss 
Lambert’s duty as well as the Rector’s. It made him 
feel tired only to hear how hard Mr. Thompson had 
been working. 
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And Mr; Thompson was determined to tell him 
all about it; he didn’t spare him a single visit he 
had paid. 

Miss Lambert, he said, had not been able to do 
anything in the parish, 

“Dear me,” said the Rector, “how’s that?” 

“Well, I’m afraid she’s in a very sad state.” 

“She must be ill indeed to give up her work.” 

“Quite unfit for anything.” 

“Do you know what’s the matter with her?” 

“I understand it’s a complete nervous break- 
down. Not altogether unexpected, Dr. Lawson tells 
me,” 

“You don’t say so. This—this is very distress- 
ing.” i 

“It began, I believe, with religious depression.” 

Mr. Thompson seemed to imply that it had not 
ended there. 

“It began?” the Rector repeated. “Do you mean 
it’s something worse than that?” 

Mr. Thompson hesitated. “I don’t know exactly 
what it is. Naturally I didn’t like to ask. But I 
gather there has been some sort of mental disturb- 
ance.” 

“What is being done for her?” 

“The Lawsons are taking care of her. She is with 
them now.” 

“Has Lawson consulted anybody?” 

“Yes. I believe there was a consultation the other 
day. I think they are arranging to send her away 
somewhere. To some nursing home. The trouble is 
that the poor lady isn't very willing to go." 
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The Rector said it was very terrible and that he 
would try and see Lawson. He spoke as if this might 
be difficult, owing to the pressure of parish affairs. 
The fact was, the idea of seeing Lawson was excessively 
disagreeable to him. He spent the early half of the 
afternoon visiting his parish, which made it impossible 
for him to see Lawson then. And afterwards, what 
with the heat, and what with the unpleasantness of 
visiting, he wasn’t fit for anything but sitting out with 
Molly in the garden. 

Now the worst of the Rectory garden was that any- 
body sitting out in it could be distinctly seen from the 
drive in front of the house. Therefore, the Rector 
was in the habit of sitting with his back turned to the 
drive, so that, although other people might see him, as 
he couldn’t see them, he was not obliged to know that 
they were there. 

This afternoon he sat with his back to the drive 
and Molly faced it. They waited for tea. 

It was nearly tea-time when the sudden turn and 
stare of Molly’s eyes towards the drive made him aware 
of danger. 

“What is it?” he asked uneasily. 

“A caller.” 

“I can’t see anybody. I’m worn out.” 

“You shan’t,” she said, “PII see her.” 

“Do you know who it is?” 

“I think—I’m not sure, but I think—it’s Miss 
Lambert.” 

He made as if he would have risen, “Then—I’m 
afraid I must see her." 
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“Oh no, darling, you mustn’t. It'll worry you. Pll 
go to her.” 

And she went. 

Miss Lambert waited in the drawing-room. Thin, in 
her straight black gown, that was like a nun’s habit. 
A small silver crucifix hung on her flat breast. Her 
face was reddened and glazed; her eyes shrunk and 
strained, small with weeping; she trembled as she 
turned and saw the Rector’s wife. 

Up to this moment Molly had never paid any at- 
tention to Miss Lambert or her appearance; now she 
was shocked into pity. It would be awful to have to 
tell her that. she couldn’t see Clement, but she felt that 
Miss Lambert in her present state was not a sight that 
Clement would have wished to see. 

Molly was very gentle, very kind. She held the 
lean, shaking hand and pressed it in her plump palm. 
Her voice was sweet and soothing. 

“Dear Miss Lambert, how good of you to call.” 

She had decided that it would be more tactful 
to take it as a call that was owing to the Rector's 
wife. 

“Im afraid,” Miss Lambert said, “it isn't a call— 
exactly.” 

“No? Did you want to see the Rector?” 

“I do. If he can—if he is not engaged.” 

“Well, he’s not engaged; but he’s resting. I'm 
afraid I mustn’t let him see anybody. Is it anything 
I can do?” 

“No. No. Nothing. Thank you. I wouldn’t have 
kept him long.” 

“Pm sorry. But just at this moment I want him to 
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rest. He was travelling all night before we came down. 
He’s had a very hard day and he’s tired out.” 

“No. No. I wouldn’t think——” She drew her- 
self up with a certain dignity. “I won't keep you.” 

“Oh, but you'll stay and have tea with me?” 

“No, thank you, it’s very kind, but I must be going.” 

And then, whether moved by a memory of the 
times when she used to have tea with Clement 
Chamberlain, or by sheer physical exhaustion, Miss 
Lambert began to cry. 

“Pm sorry,” she said. “I didn’t mean to do that.” 

“I do it myself," said Molly, soothing her, “One 
can't help it sometimes when one's run down. You've 
been working too hard. I know what it is." 

She didn't know that Miss Lambert had been *doing 
it,” off and on, for two months, ever since the day in 
April when she had seen Clement Chamberlain go into 
Queningford House. 

Miss Lambert went on crying and Molly weakened. 
Her softness could never hold out against other people's 
tears. 

“If it’s something very urgent I think Clement would 
like to see you." 

But Miss Lambert's instinct for saving the Rector 
was stronger even than her desire to see him, 

“I wouldn't for worlds have him disturbed," she 
said. 

“Can I give him any message?” 

*No. No, thank you. Perhaps, if he's rested to- 
morrow, I might see him then." 

“He shall call himself and see you early to-morrow 
afternoon." 
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She reflected that if Miss Lambert called on Clement 
he mightn’t be able to get rid of her for ages, whereas 
if Clement called on Miss Lambert he could leave the 
minute he wanted to. 

“Does he know,” said Miss Lambert, “that I’m 
staying with the Lawsons?” 

“He hasn’t said anything about it.” 

“Then they haven’t told him that I’m going away?” 

*( don't think so.” 

“I’m not at all sure that I shall go. It depends on 
him." 

“On Clement?” 

“Ves,” 

“Then I’m sure he won’t want you to go.” 

“Tf I were only sure——” 

“You may be.” 

Miss Lambert rose and held out her hand. 

“I can’t let you go like this,” Molly said. “Do let 

bring you some tea.” 

“No, thank you. I couldn’t drink it.” 

“Then stay and rest here till—till———” She didn't 
like to say “till you’ve left off crying.” 

But Miss Lambert wouldn't stay. 

Molly went with her to the door and down the 
drive. As she opened the wide, green gate to let her 
through into the market place she saw Mrs. Lawson 
standing on her own doorstep, looking up and down the 
street. When she caught sight of Miss Lambert she 
came to her, took her by the arm and led her back 
gently into the doctor's house. 

Molly returned to her place on the lawn. 

The Rector looked up at her uneasily. Her sad- 
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dened face was the first intimation of unpleasant- 
ness. 

“Well,” he said, “so you’ve managed it?” 

“Yes. Ive managed it. It's just as well you didn't 
see the poor thing. She was crying.” 

“Crying?” 

“Yes. She looks as if she’d been crying for months. 
She’s cried her eyes away.” 

*Perhaps—I ought to have seen her.” 

“I said you’d go and see her to-morrow.” 

“Certainly, ll go and see her to-morrow.” 

“You know she’s staying with the Lawsons?” 

“Yes, They’re taking care of her.” 

“Clement—what is the matter with her?” 

“Oh—religious depression.” 

“Tt didn’t look like religion to me,” said Molly. 

“I don’t want to talk about her," he said, and Molly 
left off talking. 

Tea time passed, and dinner time, and the quiet 
evening. It was at ten minutes to ten, when they 
were both thinking of going to bed that Dr. Lawson 
called. 

He was in the study. He had said he wished to 
see Canon Chamberlain alone. The Rector, full of 
misgiving, went to him there. It was like Lawson to 
call at this unearthly hour. He just took any time that 
happened to be most convenient to himself. 

*Well, Lawson, what is it?" he said with his genial 
air of willingness to help. 

“I want you to give me a letter for Agnes Lam- 
bert.” 

“For Agnes Lambert?” 
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“Yes. We're going to get her away to-morrow to 
a nursing home in Cheltenham. We've arranged to start 
first thing in the morning.” 

“Ves?” 

“Tt was all settled. And now she says she won't go 
unless it’s your wish. I want you to write to her and 
say it is your wish.” 

“But that—that is a very unpleasant thing for me 
to do.” 

“I don’t care how unpleasant it is. It’s got to be 
done. It’s the only thing that'll get her off.” 

“To-morrow morning? But I promised to call and 
see her in the afternoon." 

*Really, Canon Chamberlain, it'll be much better 
for her not to see you. I think we've made her see 
that. She hasn't been herself, you know, since she first 
heard you were going to be married." 

“My dear Lawson, you don't mean to say /Aa/'s 
affected her?" 

“T mean to say that's whats the matter with 
her." 

“Does she know it?” 

“I can't say. I don’t think so. They don’t always 
know. In her case it’s camouflaged as religious de- 
pression. That saves her face, poor thing.” 

“You said you’d made her see it.” 

“That you’re bad for her? I meant your religious 
influence.” 

“T had no other.” 

“That was quite enough.” 

*[ assure you, Lawson, I never did anything or said 
anything to—to make her think— —" 
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“No, you didn’t do zhat.” 

“What did I do?” 

“Well, if you want to know, you did everything you 
could to encourage her in her delusion.” 

“Not that delusion.” 

“Im referring to her religious ideas. You worked 
on her feelings——” 

"I? Z worked on her feelings? I never——” 

“Pardon me, Canon Chamberlain, you did. You kept 
her in a perpetual state of excitement and exaltation. 
You encouraged her in her morbid mysticism. I’ve 
seen the books you lent her.” 

“I lent her the classic books on a subject she was 
interested in.” 

"I don't say they'd have done a sound person any 
harm. But in her state they were enough to turn her 
brain. You might as well have given her poison. Better. 
That would have ended it." 

“Really, Lawson, this is a most unfair attack. I 
decline to accept any responsibility." 

"Im afraid you must accept some. You were 
warned of the consequences if you encouraged her. You 
went on encouraging her. I begged you not to keep 
her here if I could persuade her to go away. We might 
have got her out of the place before your marriage if 
it hadn't been for you. But what did you do? You 
actually persuaded her to stay." 

“I did it for the best, Lawson." 

“When you'd been told it was for the worst. No. 
Fm sorry, Canon, but I’m afraid I can’t let you off. 
Still, the harm’s done now and we must try and undo 
it as far as possible.” 
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“Have you any hope of her recovery?” 

“Yes. With proper care.” 

“And what do you want me to do? I’m in your 
hands, doctor.” 

“I want you to write her a letter saying that you 
wish her to go away.” 

*T'l write it at once.” 

He was anxious now to dissociate himself entirely 
from Miss Lambert's ideas, to undo any possible harm 
that he might have done. Not that he admitted that 
he had done any harm, except that he could see, of 
course, it would have been better if he had persuaded 
her to leave two months ago. But one cannot be wise 
all the time. 

He wrote: 


“My DEAR Miss LAMBERT, 


“J hear that you want to know whether it is my 
wish that you should go away. For your own sake 
only, it is my wish. Sorry as we shall be to lose you, 
I feel that you would do well to leave a place that 
must have so many associations with your illness, and 
that change of air and new surroundings are essential 
to your recovery. I hope you will submit in every 
way to those who are taking care of you, who are only 
thinking of your good. 

“Before you go I must thank you once more for all 
that you have done in Queningford. You will be 
greatly missed. 

“My thoughts are with you. 

“Most sincerely yours, 
CLEMENT PURCELL CHAMBERLAIN.” 
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“For goodness’ sake,” said Dr. Lawson, “don’t say 
anything about God.” 

“T haven’t mentioned him.” 

He handed him the letter, open, for him to read. 

“Will that do?” 

“Er—admirably.” 

“I admit that I ought to have written it two months 
ago, but one cannot be wise for everybody all the 
time.” 

“By the way," he said. “How is she going?” 

“That’s the worst of it. My car’s broken down or 
ld have driven her myself. I shall have to take the 
King's Head car. I wish we could have done without 
the King's Head people." 

“Im sure my wife would lend her car.” 

“That would be very good of her.” 

“It shall be round at what hour?” 

“Eight sharp. I must be back in time for my 
patients.” 

“You may depend on Rendall." 

At the front door he added: “I’m very much upset 
about all this.” 

“So am I,” said the doctor as he went. 

Clement Chamberlain returned to the drawing- 
room. 

“My dear,” said Molly, “what is it?” 

Then he told her. He told her everything. He 
cast from him the long tradition of clerical reticence. 
He wanted her comfort. 

“And Lawson holds me responsible,” he said. 

“T never heard such ridiculous nonsense. I’m very 
sorry for the poor lady, but how on earth you could 
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help her falling in love with you—or how she could 
help it, for that matter——Responsibility, indeed! Let's 
go to bed." 

And they went. 

Early in the morning they were wakened by the 
*honk-honk" of the car as it drove from the Rectory 
gate to the doctor's house to call for Miss Lambert. 
After a short silence, they heard it sounding again at 
the corner of the Green Dragon and again at the bridge 
as it rushed up Drayton Street towards Cheltenham, 
taking her away. 

It was later on that they heard, through Kitty 
Hancock, who had it from Mrs. Lawson, who had it 
from the doctor, that the drive to Cheltenham had been 
awful. Agnes Lambert had cried all the time and had 
kept on saying, "He's sending me away. He's sending 
me away. What have I done that he should send me 
away?" The poor thing thought it was a plot hatched 
among them to get rid of her, to please the Rector 
and Mrs. Chamberlain. 

“It was a great mistake," Kitty said, “to have taken 
her in the Rectory car." 

When Kitty had gone, the Rector and his wife 
looked at each other. 

« Was it a mistake?" she said. 

*Perhaps. Who knows what was in her poor head. 
Molly, I wouldn't for the world this should have hap- 
pened. She—she was the gentlest thing I’ve ever 
known.” 

“She was gentle.” 

“Well, it’s all over.” 

Then a thought came to him. His actual loss. 
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*[ don’t know what I shall do without her in the 
parish." 

“You'll have to get a second curate, dear. We can 
afford it now. Its what you ought to have had all 
along. After all" she said, “Miss Lambert couldn't 
take the Services." 

“Don’t, Molly. I don't want to speak of her again." 

It was too unpleasant. 
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CHAPTER XX 


THE parish had hardly got used to the Rector’s 
marriage and Miss Lambert’s removal when there was 
more excitement. It came at the June Quarter when 
Queningford House was let to Mrs. Rivers. She had 
taken it for the summer and autumn. She was tired 
of wandering, she said; her husband was coming home 
from Mesopotamia and she must have a decent place 
for him to come to. Peter was fond of Queningford. 
She was expecting him every day. 

Kitty Hancock had spread the legend of Sylvia's 
passionate devotion to her husband, and you would 
have thought that if anything could have made her 
happy it was the prospect of seeing him again. But 
with each day Mrs. Rivers looked sadder and more 
mysterious than ever. 

“I can't imagine what's the matter with Sylvia,” 
her cousin Molly said. “You’d think Peter was just 
going out to Mespot instead of coming back." 

The Rector and his wife had agreed that there was 
something they disliked about Sylvia, something that 
made them feel uncomfortable. 

“T can get on with most people,” Molly said, “but 
Sylvia and I never hit it off together." 

“I don't care for her. She's the sort of woman I 
wouldn't like to be left alone in the room with." 

*You shan't be left alone with her. But I don't 
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think many men would feel like that. You can’t say 
Sylvia isn’t fascinating.” 

“She’s repellent to me,” said the Rector. 

“Well, anyhow, Peter adores her. And she adores 
Peter. I never saw two people more devoted to each 
other.” 

“I don’t doubt it for a moment. It’s simply that 
I don’t care for these mysterious women. You can 
never tell what they’re thinking. It’s like a cat in the 
room.” 

“Oh well, I daresay she’ll be different when Peter 
comes back. It’s been pretty awful for her these two 
years. I don't know how Z should feel if my husband 
was out in Mespot for two years.” 

“T ought to be thinking of my sermon,” he said. 

“Well, I’ll leave you in peace. I’ve just got time 
before dinner to run over to Kempston and see Kitty.” 

It was six o’clock on a Saturday afternoon. He had 
been lying out in the garden all day, and he had not 
even thought of his sermons until now. The Rector 
had a certain pride in his preaching and in the series 
that he thought of as Queningford Sermons. Still, he 
could always fall back on an old one. So he lay out 
in the garden a little longer and it was past seven be- 
fore he withdrew into his study. And dinner was at a 
quarter to eight. 

No. He-wouldn’t write any fresh sermons; he would 
simply go over the old ones and consider which he 
would preach to-morrow. There was one on a text in 
the Epistle for Evensong. 1 John, iv. 8. “He that 
loveth not, knoweth not God; For God is love.” Most 
suitable for Evensong. 
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He was still trying to find another equally suitable 
for Matins when he heard the front door bell ringing. 
He felt safe, for it could hardly be a caller at that late 
hour. 

And yet—and yet—he could hear feet in the hall 
that were not Pridget’s feet; the drawing-room door 
opened and shut and Pridget came to him. 

“Mrs. Rivers to see you in the drawing-room, sir.” 

“Mrs. Rivers?" 

She must have come with some message for Molly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“What time is it?” 

“Twenty past seven, sir.” 

“Very well. Tell Mrs. Rivers I will be with her in 
one minute.” 

He had his hand on the wrong sermon, the one he 
had preached last Sunday on Confession, “If we con- 
fess our sins He is faithful and just to forgive us our 
sins and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 

Ah—this would do: the sermon on Responsibility. 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” He would just glance 
over it and the thing would be done with. 

He glanced over it and the clock struck half-past 
seven, He was then aware that he was spinning out 
the time, putting off the moment when he would have 
to see Mrs. Rivers, hoping that at any minute Molly 
would come in, so that he wouldn't have to see her 
alone. But if he didn't see her at once it would be 
dinner time before he could get rid of her. He went. 

Mrs.‘ Rivers sat in an ominous, brooding attitude, 
and so that he saw her sideways as he came in. She 
started at the opening of the door, and her face showed 
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an agitation that frightened and embarrassed him. She 
seemed, in her profound preoccupation, to have no idea 
of the lateness of the hour. 

He apologised for keeping her waiting on the grounds 
that he was busy with his sermon, 

“Did you come to see Molly? She's out, but she'll 
be back any minute." 

“No. I didn't come to see Molly. I came to see 
you. Can I see you alone?" 

* Certainly. We are alone." 

“But somebody may come in—Molly——’ 

Yes. Molly might come in any minute. 

“We can go into the study," he said. “And PII 
leave word that Pm engaged." 

He was trapped. Not even Molly's return would 
bring him deliverance. 

He took her into the study. She had made no 
attempt as yet to account for her appearance. It was 
evident that she was in a state beyond all trivial ex- 
planations and apologies. 

“I wanted to see you alone,” she said, “because 
Ive something to tell you. Something I want your 
advice about." 

He replied, as he had replied in so many cases, 
that she should have the best advice he could give 
her; if he could advise at all. In spite of his dislike 
and of his fear, she had roused his curiosity. He was 
not unwilling to hear what she had to say, if only she 
would be quick and get it over. And he wished that 
she could have chosen another time. 

“I ought to tell you at once that I have a con- 
fession to make." 


J 
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He bowed his head. 

“A rather terrible confession.” As she spoke a 
sudden calmness came to her. 

“Indeed? Are you quite sure you ought to make it?” 

“No. But I'm quite sure I must make it,” 

“Well—And are you equally sure that I am the 
right person to make it to?” 

“Ts one sure of anything? Of anybody?” 

“I mean, what made you think of coming to me? 
Was it the sermon I preached last Sunday? Because 
I spoke only of confession to God.” 

“Pm afraid I wasn't thinking of the sermon. I was 
thinking of something Kitty said about you once. That 
if ever she had anything awful to confess, she'd want 
to confess it to you." 

*Kitty is sometimes apt to say things she doesn't 
mean." y 

“She meant it that time. She said it was because 
you wouldn’t be carried away by any feeling, and 
because you’d probably forget all about it the next 
minute. I want somebody like that, who won’t have 
any feeling, who'll forget—who won't care enough to 
remember.” 

“And you think I should meet the case?” 

“I think you would be absolutely impersonal.” 

“Tl try to be, if that will help you.” 

“And you won't preach to me? You'll give me 
the advice of a man of the world? Not clergyman's 
advice." 

“T can't promise that it won't be ‘clergyman’s 
advice It will be sensible advice, I hope, if that's 
what you mean." 
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“Tt is what I mean. I needn’t ask you not to tell 
a soul. Not even Molly. I know you're safe.” 

*You certainly needn't. Whatever you say, it shall 
be sacred." 

“If only,” she said, “I knew how to begin. You 
see, it's not as if you knew anything about me." 

*One moment. Have you really thought it well 
over? I don't want you to yield, in a state of emotion, 
to an impulse you may afterwards regret." 

“Tve thought till I’m ill with thinking." 

She paused. 

The honking of the car was heard and its rush to 
the door. It was followed by the clang of the dressing- 
bell, ten minutes late. Mrs. Rivers took no notice of 
these signs. She sat still, in a dreadful stormy still- 
ness, 

And a disturbing thought came to the Rector. It 
was now twenty to eight; dinner would be ready in 
five minutes; but in five minutes Mrs. Rivers couldn’t 
possibly be gone. She hadn’t even begun her con- 
fession. And the confession, when it came, whatever 
it was, would have to be weighed and looked at all 
round, advice would have to be given, argued about 
(women always argued about advice); the arguments 
would have to be met and overcome; anything might 
follow. He was in for another forty minutes of it, half 
an hour at the very least. The dinner would be done 
to a turn at this moment; and in half an hour it would 
be spoiled. 

For Radford had three terrible faults: pride, self- 
importance, and bad temper. Pride in her cooking so 
great that she considered that a dinner was slighted 
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if you were five minutes late for it; self-importance so 
supreme that she resented a slight to her dinner as 
an insult to herself; temper so bad that she revenged 
herself on you by letting the dinner spoil rather than 
keep it back; so that you were punished where you 
had sinned. 

And to-night he was going to be at least five-and- 
twenty minutes late. 

Mrs. Rivers began again suddenly. “Canon Cham- 
berlain—you know my husband is coming home?” 

“T had heard so. We are rejoiced. When do you 
expect him?” 

That instant he thought he saw a way of getting 
out. If Mrs. Rivers wanted advice, Colonel Rivers was 
the proper person for her to go to. 

“Any day, almost any minute.” 

“Then, my dear Mrs. Rivers, would it not be better 
for you to consult him? Surely your husband is the 
proper person to give you advice." 

Mrs. Rivers laughed, a queer, harsh laugh, un- 
pleasant and mysterious. He was reminded again of 
her mystery. 

*You don't know what you're talking about," she 
said. “That’s the whole point—whether I must tell 
him or not.” 

He sniffed inaudibly. ‘That roast chicken was done 
to a turn. It wanted now but two minutes to the 
quarter. His mind wandered. 

“Canon Chamberlain,” she said again, turning his 
attention from the delicious aroma that had captured 
it, “I’ve been unfaithful to my husband.” 
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He gave a start, deliberately contrived to show the 
shock of his amazement. 

“Dear me, dear me, this is very terrible.” He was 
going to say, “Are you quite sure you’ve been un- 
faithful?” when he remembered that people like Mrs. 
Rivers didn’t make that sort of statement unless they 
were sure. "Very terrible indeed.” 

“I know it’s awful. I’m not going to excuse my- 
self. It just happened. I couldn’t stand living with- 
out Peter. And Charlie was there. Charlie Hancock, 
Kitty’s brother-in-law.” 

“But how——” 

“I don't know how it happened. It just seemed 
the only thing that could happen." 

“The only thing? It didn't occur to either of you 
to exercise self-control?” 

“All sorts of things occurred to us. Only they 
didn't seem to matter. Nothing seemed to matter 
while Peter was away. And now he's coming back— 
and—lI’m frightened.” . 

“Im afraid you deserve to be frightened." 

He didn’t feel inclined to spare her. He was an- 
noyed with Mrs, Rivers for committing adultery, still 
more annoyed with her for confessing her adultery 
to him and for spoiling his dinner, Sitting there be- 
fore him, in her terrible calmness, she seemed to him 
shameless, Her sadness and her mystery were gone. 
She was common, shameless and common. Her very 
beauty irritated him, it was so tranquil, so assured, so 
untouched by any sense of sin. 

“You needn’t tell me what I deserve,” she said. 
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“I know all about that. The question is, What am I 
to do about it?” 

“Do about it? The first thing you have to do is 
to give up that man.” 

“Charlie? I have given him up. And then?” 

“Go back to your husband—if he’ll have you.” 

“And if he won’t have me? Go back to Charlie?” 

“Go back to a decent life, Mrs. Rivers, and forget 
him.” 

“Tt isn't so easy as all that. Even if I could forget 
him.” 

“You must forget him. You must pray to God to 
make you forget him. Before you came to confess to 
me did you confess your sin to God? This is a very 
awful sin against God, you know.” 

“It’s the awful sin against Peter that bothers me. 
It would be so simple if—if I didn’t love Peter.” 

“Its a strange way of loving your husband, to go 
off with another man." 

“Tt does seem strange, doesn’t it? But that's how 
it is. If I could have borne to live without Peter I 
wouldn't have gone to Charlie. How can I make you 
understand it when you don't feel?" 

*You are greatly mistaken, Mrs. Rivers. I can and 
do feel.” 

*Not that way." 

“Well—not that way, I hope." 

“You see,” she went on, “I only wanted Charlie 
when Peter wasn’t there. At least I thought I wanted 
him. I suppose I did in a way. I might still if it 
wasn’t for Peter. The very minute I heard Peter was 
coming home I new I cared for him more than any- 
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thing in the world. I want so awfully to go back to 
him,” 

And as if she hadn’t done enough already to upset 
him, Mrs. Rivers began to cry. She did it without 
sobbing or struggling, with lips thinned and tight shut, 
resisting deformity, with no movement but a slight 
shuddering of her body and the brimming, falling, and 
brimming of her tears. She dried them with a slow, 
efficient pressure of her pocket-handkerchief; the 
gesture seemed to say that crying called for no comment, 
it was as simple and inevitable as sinning. It just hap- 
pened. All the same, he turned away from it as he 
would have turned from some indecency. 

Suddenly she started. 

“Tsn’t that Molly coming?” 

She was uneasy now, her nerves on edge; she had 
heard Molly’s soft padding. 

He got up and looked out into the hall as Molly 
closed the drawing-room door behind her. 

“No,” he said, “she has gone into the drawing- 
room.” 

` She was there, waiting for him, waiting for her 
dinner. The hall was full of the smell of chicken 
roasting too long; in fancy he could see the sweet flesh 
dried, the golden skin darkening, crackling, unbasted. 
There was a smell, no less poignant, of roast potatoes 
hardening in the pan. 

Mrs. Rivers looked up. “Please listen to me,” she said. 

“T am listening.” It seemed to him that his patience 
with this woman was more than human. 

“I don’t want sympathy," she said. “I don’t care 
what you think of me.” 
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“I am not reproaching you." 

“I don't care if you do reproach me. I don't care 
what anybody thinks. I'm past caring." 

“If I could only feel that you were sorry." 

*Sorry? What does my being sorry matter? Nothing 
matters but Peter. I only want to know one thing. If 
I go back to him, shall I have to tell him?" 

*Certainly you will have to tell him." 

“T can’t,” she said. “Nobody knows. If I don't 
tell him he'll never know. Why should I make him 
miserable?" 

Now the Rector in his long experience had found 
that if you give people the advice they want they'll 
come to you again the next time for more of the same 
kind; while, if you give them the advice they don't 
want, the chances are you have got rid of them for 
ever. He was determined that Mrs. Rivers should not 
come to him again. On the other hand, if he satisfied 
her she would be more likely to go at once. But his 
conscience would not allow him to counsel a decep- 
tion. He must struggle against this laziness that 
urged him to the easier way. He must go through 
with it. 

*You have asked my advice," he said. *I can't 
help it if it’s not the advice you wanted.” 

“But how can I tell Peter I've been unfaithful to 
him? How can I?" 

“How can you live with a lie between you? How 
can you bear to deceive a man who trusts you? That 
lie will eat into your lives and poison them. You will 
never be able to forget what you have done. You will 
feel far more dishonoured by deceit than by con- 
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fession. But if you are brave and tell him the truth, 
like an honourable woman, and he forgives you and 
takes you back, then, and then only, you may feel as 
if it had never been." 

*No. Then I shall feel as if it were going on all 
the time. He'll be thinking of it. I'll be thinking of 
it Perhaps he'll be afraid I shall do it again. Per- 
haps Ill be frightened into doing it. But if I knew he 
didn't know, I should be safe, I should be happy." 

“No. You would not be safe, or happy. You only 
think you would be." 

The clock struck eight. He knew now that he had 
taken a disastrous line, a line that prolonged the inter- 
view. But he had to stick to it. 

“Believe me, it is the wrong unconfessed that stays 
in our minds for ever. And what right have you to 
deceive him? To come to him as an innocent woman 
when you are not innocent?  Unfaithfulness is bad 
enough without adding to it that lie. How will you 
be able to face your husband when you think of what 
you've done? When you think of the lie you are 
living night and day? I should have thought that 
any pain would be more bearable than that." 

*You don't know Peter." 

“No, But if Colonel Rivers is the man I think he 
is, he will be glad that you have saved yourself that 
pain. Whereas if he thought that you had deceived 
him——” 

“He wouldn’t think it.” 

“You don’t know. Your sin may be found out. 
Mr. Hancock has been staying with you.” 

“With a crowd of other people.” 
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“Who may have seen something. They may have 
seen more than you think.” 

Mrs. Rivers rose. “Kitty was right,” she said. 
“You have no pity.” 

“Indeed I have pity. But I cannot advise you 
against my conscience. Cannot you see that your 
silence is dishonouring to your husband and to your- 
self?” 

“Ves, I do see it. But—I can’t tell him.” 

“Ah—you will only take the advice that is pleasant 
to yourself.” 

“No, no. I want to do the straight thing if I can.” 

“Then do it. Promise me you will do it.” 

*[ promise you I won't deceive Peter.” 

“That’s right. It’s the only honourable thing." 

At last. At last it was over. She was going. 

He took the hand she held out to him. He went 
with her to the house door. 

As he returned there came towards him from the 
open kitchen the smell of roast chicken singed; ruined 
beyond redemption. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


Bv Monday evening everybody had heard that Mrs. 
Rivers had travelled up to London with Mr. Hancock 
on Sunday, by the Swindon train, driving to the Junc- 
tion shamelessly and openly in the King's Head car. 
A week later everybody knew that they had gone 
abroad together. And everybody said it was a sad 
home-coming for Colonel Rivers. He had arrived early 
in the week following the flight to London. Kitty had had 
to meet him at Southampton with the news. The few 
people who were lucky enough to have caught sight of 
him described him as completely broken down. 

But the Colonel didn't give them much time to 
observe him, for he left Queningford after three days 
of it, unable to endure a place he associated with his 
wife's unfaithfulness. The question was, would he 
divorce her? Curiosity remained unsatisfied on this 
point If Mrs. Hancock and the Chamberlains knew 
anything they kept it to themselves. As Mrs. Rivers 
was Mrs. Chamberlain's first cousin it was felt that she 
had brought scandal into the Rectory itself. 

These exciting events diminished the interest that 
would otherwise have been taken in Kitty Hancock's 
engagement to Mr. Cartwright, following his appoint- 
ment to the living of Colne Cerney, a village not far 
from Queningford. 

He arrived at his vicarage in time to take part in 
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the Dedication Service for the unveiling of the Quening- 
ford-cum-Kempston Maisey War Memorial. 

Town and countryside were moved to such enthu- 
siasm that the scandal of Mrs. Rivers was forgotten, the 
old dispute with the Rector was forgotten, and all dif- 
ferences of feeling were laid aside. The church was 
packed with county people, townspeople, people from 
every village in the parish, carrying bunches of flowers, 
wreaths of flowers, wreaths of laurel. The Noncon- 
formists had accepted the Rector’s cordial invitation 
to attend the Dedication Service, and he was much 
gratified to see that they were there to a man, Wesleyans, 
Baptists, and Congregationalists. The chancel was de- 
corated with flags, scarlet and white; scarlet and white 
and blue; black, red and yellow, on the grey stone of 
the walls and the dark oak of the screen. The flags 
of the Allies, on forward slanting standards, hung on 
the south wall above the Memorial that was veiled with 
the Union Jack. 

The great west door stood open, and at three 
o’clock there came a sound of singing from the church- 
yard outside. 


Onward, Christian so-o-o-oldiers 
Marching as to-o- War, 
With the cross of Je-sus 
Going on— before. 


The procession entered, led by the tall cross that 
bowed forward, swaying slightly in the hands of the 
chorister. The choir followed, and after the choir the 
clergy of ten parishes, two abreast; after them, Mr. 
Cartwright and Mr. Fawcett; and after Mr. Cartwright 
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and Mr. Fawcett, the Rector alone; a stream of white 
surplices. And clergy and choir and congregation sang 
all together: 


Forward— into— ba-a-té-el 
See His banners go. 


Crowns and thrones may pe-erish 
Kingdoms rise and wane, 

But the Church of Je-sus 
Constant will remain, 


The Rector marched with bowed head, singing as 
he went. Wave after wave of emotion rolled through 
him, flushing his face. This moment and the next and 
the next were his, up to the supreme climax of his 
sermon. He had dreaded and desired this day; dreaded 
it because he shrank from all emotional disturbance, 
desired it because he had made the Dedication Service 
a beautiful and impressive thing and his part in it would 
be beautiful and impressive. 

The choristers parted, curving right and left into the 
choir stalls. The Rector and his curate and the clergy 
of ten parishes took their places. 

Mr. Cartwright read the General Confession and the 
Absolution. Special Psalms were sung. The Rector had 
chosen them. “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills”; 
*He that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most 
High"; *Blessed be the Lord my God who teacheth 
my hands to war and my fingers to fight" He was 
lifted again on wave after wave of emotion, carried 
away by the sound of his own deep chanting, and the 
deep and shrill chanting of the choir. 

16* 
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... "The Lord himself zs thy keeper: the Lord is 
thy defence upon thy ri-ight hand.” 

“So that the sun shall not burn thee by day: neither 
the moon by night. 

“The Lord shall preserve thee from all evil: yea, it 
is even He that shall keep thy soul... .” 


“That our sons may grow up as the you-ung plants: 
and that our daughters may be as the polished corners 
of the temple. 

“That our garners may be full and plenteous with 
all—manner of store. . . . 

*. , , That there be no decay, no leading into cap- 
tivity, and no complaining zz our streets.” 

And now the voice of Mr. Fawcett was heard read- 
ing the lesson. 

*And a high way shall be there, and a way, and 
it shall be called The way of holiness... the way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err therein... the 
redeemed shall walk there: and the ransomed of the 
Lord shall return and come with singing unto Zion; 
and everlasting joy shall be upon their heads: they 
shall obtain gladness and joy, and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away." 

As the Service composed itself before him, the 
Rector had a thrill of pride and satisfaction. "There 
could hardly have been a more beautiful and impres- 
sive Service. 

The Benedictus followed, then the Lord's Prayer 
and the Collect for Peace. 

There was a solemn pause, a silence; and then a 
stir as the congregation turned where it knelt towards 
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the War Memorial hidden by its Union Jack. General 
Sir Charles Philpot slipped from his place and took his 
stand by the Memorial. He released a cord; the veil 
fell; the decorated stone canopy was revealed, and 
under it the roll of the dead, on the white tablet, glit- 
tered through the thick light. 

And the Rector sent up his Prayer of Dedication. 

“Lord of all power and might, we humbly dedicate 
this Memorial to Thy glory and to the memory of all 
those of this parish who gave up their lives for God 
and for their country in the great war. We pray that 
their names may be held in remembrance for ever 
upon earth as their souls are in Thy heavenly King- 
dom. Amen." 

He stood up and read the long roll of the dead. 
A hymn was sung. 


How bright those glorious spirits shine, 
Whence all their white array? 

How came they to the blissful seats 
Of everlasting day? 


The Rector rose and made his way solemnly to the 
pulpit; while the hymn lashed all his nerves to dis- 
agreeable emotion. 

It ceased. He stood up, waiting for his moment. 
He looked round at his congreation, summoning atten- 
tion. He thrust out his breast. Pride swelled it as he 
saw his church so full. People standing in the side 
aisles. It was very gratifying. He paused till the stir 
that had followed his rising had died down. Then he 
gave out his text: “A great multitude that no man could 
number. ... These are they which came out of great 
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tribulation, and have washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb.” 

He touched, first of all, very tenderly, on the sorrow 
of those who had come there that day to celebrate the 
unveiling of this Memorial to their beloved dead. He 
spoke of the men, the husbands, the fathers, the brothers, 
the sons, and the lovers, whose names were inscribed 
there for ever as a remembrance. He dwelt at some 
length on their sacrifice, and exhorted his congregation 
to live so that it might not have been made in vain. 
“Let us see to it that our lives which they saved by 
that sacrifice are worthy of it.” He spoke of victory 
and the responsibilities of victory. And thus by a well- 
regulated transition he returned to the War Memorial, 
and fairly let himself go in his peroration. 

“And because patriotism is a holy thing, a sacred 
thing, a religious thing, it was thought that no place 
was more fitting for this War Memorial than the place 
that we have given it to-day. We are thus paying our 
dead the very highest honour that was possible. Higher 
than if we had set up our Memorial in the market 
place. For the Church is above the market place, 
above the township, above the country, above the world. 
It takes to itself all the civic virtues; for duty to the 
Church of Christ includes all other duties. It takes to 
itself under its shelter and protection the names of the 
glorious dead, as it takes their souls and keeps them 
in an everlasting remembrance. I would have you think 
of them, of that multitude which no man can number, 
not as inhabitants of this or that town, of this or that 
village, but as citizens of that Heavenly City which 
hath no foundations, whose builder and maker is God,” 
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After the sermon came the collection (when another 
hymn was sung) and after the offertory the Bene- 
diction. 

Then from somewhere in the chancel a bugle sounded 
the Last Post and the Réveillé. It was all over. 

Then came the procession of the congregation past 
the Memorial. 

It stood up, strange and new in the old church, 
with its clean-cut triple canopy, the fretted arches and 
the pinnacles edged with leaf work, beaded, curled, un- 
curling, A square tudor rose in scarlet and gold de- 
corated the centre of each arch. Two clustered pillars 
sustained the canopy, their capitals supported, like the 
bows of a ship, on angels’ heads, scarlet and gold. The 
stone tablet showed three lists of names in scarlet and 
gold lettering. A long stone shelf was placed under- 
neath it for the offerings of flowers and wreaths. Two 
scarlet and gold lions, couching, appeared in high relief 
on the carved work of its base. 

Shelf and base, and the floor in front of the 
Memorial were presently covered with flowers and 
wreaths. One by one the congregation, having laid 
down its offerings, passed out. The Fawcetts and Mr. 
Cartwright, Kitty Hancock and Hilda Wrinch, the Rector 
and Mrs, Chamberlain remained. Apart, in the door- 
way, Sir Charles and Lady Philpot were congratulating 
the sculptor. 

The Rector spoke first to Kitty Hancock. Her hus- 
band's name glittered from its place in the roll. 

*Do you like it, Kitty?" 

“Yes. And I love the names.” 

“It’s pure Gothic of the Fifteenth Century." 
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He turned to Hilda. “What do you think of it?” 
“Oh, it’s all right. Ripping architecture. But——” 
“But what?” 

“The church is so old and it’s so new. It screams 
a bit, doesn’t it?” 

“Time will soften it.” 

“T hope time will soften the hearts of the Non- 
conformists." 

*'They were all here, Hilda." 

*Yes, They were all here." 

*You might leave that alone, I think, to-day." 

And they all went over to the Rectory for tea. The 
ten clergymen from the neighbouring parishes joined 
them there. And everybody congratulated the Rector 
on his Dedication Service, his sermon, and his Memorial. 
They spoke'as if it were his. 

An hour later, as they were all going, Kitty came 
to him. 

*[ want a talk with you sometime. When can I see 
you? To-morrow?” 

“Why not now?” 

“No. Not now. Six o’clock to-morrow.” 

It was settled. 

His instinct told him that the interview would not 
be agreeable. If the things that Kitty had to say to 
him could not be said at this hour, the hour of his 
solemn, sacred triumph, that was because they were 
unpleasant. She didn’t like to dash him down when 
he was proud and happy. 

Kitty was going to talk about Mrs. Rivers’s affair; 
she was going to be unpleasant. To-morrow at six 
o'clock. 
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He dreaded to-morrow. 

To-morrow came, and Kitty at six o’clock. He was 
shut up alone with her in his study for three-quarters 
of an hour. And she was unpleasant. She started, 
without any gentle preliminaries, on Mrs. Rivers’s affair. 

“T needn’t pretend that you don’t know about it. 
Everbody knows. Sylvia has been perfectly open and 
straightforward.” 

He raised his eyebrows. And she went on: 

“She wrote to me that Sunday night and told me.” 

“You’d no idea what was going to happen?” he 
said. : 
“No. I hadn’t. Because it needn’t have happened. 
It wouldn’t have happened if Sylvia had come to me 
instead of you.” 

“Did she tell you she came to me?” 

“Yes, She told me what you said. It was all in 
that letter" — 

He was silent. He wondered. Surely, surely Kitty 
was not going to make Aim responsible for what had 
happened? 

* Clement," she said, *what on earth possessed you 
to advise Sylvia to tell Peter?" 

*My dear Kitty, what other advice could I have 
given her?” 

*Good heavens, you could have given her the ad- 
vice /’d have given her; to go back to Peter, since she 
loved him; and since she loved him, to say nothing." 

“T couldn’t advise her to deceive her husband, to 
go to him with that lie between them.” 

“Nonsense. She hadn’t got to lie. Only to hold 
her tongue. She had a right to keep her secret.” 
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“To deceive him?” 

“If you put it that way. To keep him from know- 
ing what was better for him not to know.” 

*[ cannot agree with you. To me truth comes be- 
fore everything.” 

“Before other people’s happiness?” 

“If their happiness means lying, yes. Truth’s truth, 
Kitty.” 

“And what is truth?” 

“You may well ask me.” 

“Tt seems to me that it takes two people to make 
truth. One to speak it and one to understand it. If I 
tell you a thing that’s true in a way that makes you 
not understand it, I’m not telling you the truth. I 
haven't allowed for. your understanding." 

*Well?" He wondered where she was coming out. 

* Well—if Sylvia had told Peter what you'd call the 
truth, that she'd left him for Charlie Hancock, he 
wouldn't have understood it. He'd have gone off with 
the idea that Sylvia didn't care for him. Now, the truth 
is that Sylvia does care for Peter, more than for all the 
Charlie Hancocks in the world. At least that's the only 
truth that matters. So you see, truth would have been 
better served by saying nothing about it." 

“Casuistry, my dear.” 

“Tt isn't. It's common-sense. Couldn't you see 
that that’s what Sylvia wanted—to say nothing? She 
only went to you to back her up because she wasn’t in 
a state to decide anything for herself, poor darling.” 

“Your sister led me to believe that she was going 
back to her husband; and she promised me, she pro- 
mised me she would not deceive him.” 
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“She didn’t go back to him, but she didn’t deceive 
him. She took the middle course. She bolted, and 
told me to tell him she'd bolted. She couldn't face 
him with it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because she was afraid he wouldn’t forgive her. 
She was afraid for her life of him. Peter’s a perfect 
dear, but he’s got the devil of a temper.” 

“Oh, Still, Kitty, she should have risked it.” 

“Sylvia isn’t a brave woman, and the risk was 
awful. Mow you see what you had hold of; and look 
at the mess you've made of it. The ghastly mess. 
Sylvia wretched. Peter wretched; when they might have 
been happy. Nobody happy but that beast Charlie 
who doesn't deserve to be. And Ze won't be happy 
very long. Really, I can't forgive you." 

*You are very hard on me, Kitty." 

*No, Clement. It's you who are hard. Hard as 
nails. If you'd cared a rap about Sylvia you'd have 
paid more attention to the circumstances; you'd have 
seen. But you're too lazy to care." 

“T couldn't have done more than I did." 

*Oh yes, you could. And it's always the same. It 
was the same with the War Memorial. You were too 
lazy to care about other people's feelings, so you did 
what nobody wanted done. Yes, I know it's a beauti- 
ful War Memorial, and everything went off splendidly 
yesterday, but it isn't the thing they wanted." 

*You needn't cast that up to me again." 

“Im casting it up because it’s of a piece with all 
the rest. It was the same with Billy Cartwright. Every- 
body wanted him to stay and he didn't want to go, but 
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you made him, because you couldn’t bear his trying to 
wake you up. It was the same with Agnes Lambert. 
She wouldn’t be in a nursing home now if you’d taken 
care of her.” 

“Really, Kitty, I decline to be responsible for Agnes 
Lambert, or for your sister either.” 

“Still, you are responsible. You're a parson. Billy 
says that parsons can only justify their existence nowa- 
days by taking care of people who can’t take care of 
themselves. Agnes Lambert couldn't. Sylvia couldn't. 
And they came to you to help them, trusting you. 
What have you done to them?” 

*You're bitter, Kitty. How is it? You used not 
to be.” 

“Pm not bitter. How could I be bitter when I’m 
going to marry Billy? I’m only telling you the /ru//. 
Nobody else will." 

She rose and looked at him. 

*A cure of souls, Clement, is a cure of souls. You 
can't get out of it." 

*Have I ever tried to get out of it?" 

“Have you ever been in it, really 7z it?” 

When she had gone he sat in his study, thinking. 
His thoughts were even more unpleasant than Kitty's 
words. The high waves of emotion that had uplifted 
him yesterday were spent. The ebb sucked him under, 
carried him he knew not where. 

Kitty had said he wasn’t fit to have a cure of souls. 
Charlotte had said it. He wondered. Was it true? Had 
he never really been “in it”? 

And because he couldn’t bear to be left alone with 
his wonder, he went into the drawing-room to Molly. 
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The evening had turned chilly and she sat there before 
a fire. 

“Well?” she said. “What had Kitty got to say? 
Something unpleasant?” 

“Very unpleasant.” 

“About Sylvia?” 

“And about everything. Kitty has been pitching 
into me all round. She told me I was responsible for 
Sylvia’s running away with Charlie Hancock, and for 
Agnes Lambert’s breakdown. I’m responsible for every- 
thing that’s gone wrong in this parish since I came 
into it.” 

“Well, it was very impertinent of Kitty, and you’re 
no more responsible than I am. But as long as you 
remain in the Church, Clement, you'll be /e/d respon- 
sible. People wil say these things. They can’t forgive 
you for preaching to them, and it's the only way they 
can get a bit of their own back." 

*Kitty said I wasn't fit to have a cure of souls." 

“My dear, only a very few men are fit. If you ask 
me, I should say that a cure of souls was the very last 
thing you were cut out for." 

Molly was saying what Kitty and Charlotte had 
said. 

*You think that of me?" 

*[ think that of you, and I like you all the better 
for it. ... Do you know what I was really think- 
ing?” 

“No. What?” 

“Why, that you might give up your living.” 

“Give up my living? Give up Queningford?” 

It hadn’t occurred to him that this was possible. 
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“Yes, You can afford it now. You hate parish 
work. You're like me; you hate worry and responsi- 
bility. Why not go away together somewhere where 
there won't óe any work or any worry, and where you 
won't be held responsible for the queer things that 
other people do? There are delicious places down in 
Somerset and Devon." 

He couldn't adjust his mind to it all at once. 

“I like this house,” he said, “and the garden." 

Molly’s voice went on, soothing, persuasive. “There 
are other houses and other gardens. We might find 
an old Elizabethan one somewhere. You know the 
kind of lovely, sleepy place, with clipped hedges and 
a walled garden and an orchard. A place you could 
rest in, a place where you could dream. You'd like 
that." 

“Yes. I should like that.” 

And with her thick, enchanted voice her dream 
entered into him. A place where you could rest, a 
place where you could dream. Had Molly solved for 
him the unpleasant problem of existence? 

“Nothing to do," she said, “all day long, but the 
things you want to do. And here you can't settle 
down for one minute without some stupid inter- 
ruption.” 

“No,” he said. “No. It’s not an easy life.” 

“Give it up. Say you'll give it up. You'll never 
have any peace and comfort until you do." 

*T'll think about it." 

He thought about it half the night and all the next 
day. To go or stay? He loved his Rectory; he loved 
his church; he loved his War Memorial; he couldn't 
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bear to leave them. And yet in his heart he knew that 
some day, before very long, he would have left them. 
He would have no peace and comfort until he had 
given up his cure of souls. 

He saw his life stretching out before him in an 
unbroken succession of perfect days. Life without 
unpleasantness or pain. A blessed life. In a place 
where you could rest. A place where you could 
dream. 
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Tyldesley 2 v. — Beau Nash 2 v. — Stanley 
Brereton 2 v. 


Albanesi, Madame. 


;, Drusilla’s Point of View x v, 


t 


Alcott, Louisa M, (Am.), t 1888. 
Little Women 2 v. — Little Men 1 v. — 
An Old-Fashioned Girl 1 v. — Jo's Boys 
1 v. 


Aldrich, Thomas Bailey (Am.), t 1907. 
Marjorie Daw and other Tales r v. — 
The Stillwater Tragedy 1 v. 


Alexander, Mrs. (Hector), t 1902. 
A Second Life 5 v. — By Woman's Wit - 
1 v, — Mona's Choice 2 v. — A. Life In- 
terest 2 v. — A Crooked Path 2 v, — Blind 
Fate 2 v. — A Woman's Heart 2 v. — For 
His Sake 2v. — The Snare of the Fowler 
2v. — Found Wanting 2 v. — A Ward in 
Chancery 1 v. — A Choice of Evils 2 v. — 
A Fight with Fate 2 v. — A Winning 
Hazard 1 v. — A Golden Autumn t v. — 
Mrs. Crichton's Creditor 1 v. — Barbara, 
Lady's Maid and Peeress 1 v. — The Cost 
of Her Pride 2 v. — Brown, V.C. 1 v.— 
Through Fire to Fortune 1 v. — A Missing 
Hero 1 v, — The Yellow Fiend 1 v. — 
Stronger than Love 2 v.— K ittyCostello x v. 


Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, t 1878. 
Letters to Her Majesty the Queen (with 
Portrait). With a Memoir by H. R. H- 
Princess Christian 2 v. 


Alldridge, Lizzie. 


By Love and Law 2 v. — The World she 
awoke in 2 v. 


Allen, Grant, t 1899. 
The Woman who did r v. 


“All for Greed,” Author of (Baroness 
de Bury). 
Al for Greed 1 v. — Love the Avenger 
av. È 


i 
j 
I 
| 
| 


Anstey, F. (Guthrie). 
The Giant's Robe 2 v. — A Fallen Ido! 
1 v. — The Pariah 3 v, — The Talking 
Horse and other Tales 1 v. — Voces Popuii 
1 v. — The Brass Bottle 1 v. — A Bayard 
"from Bengal 1 v. — Salted Almonds r v. 
Antin, Mary (Am.). 
The Promised Land r v. 


Arnold, Sir Edwin, t 1904. 

The Light of Asia (with Portrait) 1 v. 

Arnold, Matthew, t 1888. 

Essays’ in Criticism 2 v. — Essays in Criti- 
cism (Second Series) tv, 

Atherton, Gertrude Franklin (Am.). 
American Wives and English Husbands 
rv. — The Californians 1 v. — Patience 
Sparhawk and her Times 2 v. — Senator 
North 2 v. — The Doomswoman 1 v. — The 
Aristocrats t v.— The Splendid Idle Forties 
1 v. — The Conqueror 2 v. — A Daughter 
ofthe Vine 1 v. — His Fortunate Grace, 
etc. v v. — The Valiant Runaways 1 v, — 
The Bell in the Fog, and Other Stories x v. 
— The Travelling Thirds (in Spain) 1 v. — 
Rezánov 1 v. — Ancestors 2 v. — The 
Gorgeous Isle 1 v. — Tower of Ivory 2 v. 
— julia France and her Times 2 v. 

Austen, Jane, + 1817. 

Sense and Sensibility x v. — Mansfield 
Park r v. — Pride and Prejudice 1 v. — 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion 1 v. — 
Emma 1 v. ? 

“ Autobiography of Lutfullah,” Author 

of; vide E. B. Eastwick. 


Avebury, Lord: vzde Lubbock. 


Bacon, Francis, 
Essays (with Glossary) 1 v. 

Bagot, Richard. 
A Roman Mystery 2 v. — Casting of Nets 
2 v. — The Just and the Unjust 2 v. — 
Donna Diana 2 v, — Love's Proxy 1 v. — 
The Passport 2 v. — Temptation 2 v. — 
The Lakes of Northern Italy 1 v. — An- 
thony Cuthbert 2 v, — The House of Serra- 
valle 2 v. — My Italian Year 1 v. — The 
Italians of To-Day 1 v. — Darneiey Place 

Baring-Gould, S. lz v. 
Mehalah 1 v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. j ` 


Barker, Lady: vide Lady Broome, 
Barrett, Frank. 
The Smuggler's Secret 1 v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 


Barrie, J. M. 
Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 


Ogilvy « v. — Tommy and Grizel 2 v. — |. 


_ The Little White Bird r v. — Peter and 
|. Wendy rv. ; 
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Baynes, Rev. Robert H. Y 
LyraAnghcana, Hymnsand Sacred Songs 
1 v. r 

Beaconsfield : vide Disraeli, 

Beaumont, Averil (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thornicroft’s Model 2 v. 

Beaverbrook, Lord, 

Success 1 v. 
Beerbohm, Max. 
Zuleika Dobson r v. 
Bell, Currer (Charlotte Bront8—Mrs. 
Nicholls), ¢ 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v.,— Shirley 2 v. — Villette 
2 v. — The Professor 1 v. 
Bell, Ellis & Acton (Emily, 1 1848, and 
Anne, t 1849, Brontë). 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey 2 v. 

Bellamy, Edward (Am.), t 1898. 
Looking Backward 1 v. 

Benedict, Frank Lee (Am.). 

St. Simon’s Niece 2v. | 

Bennett, Arnold, 

The Grand Babylon Hotel 1 v. — The 
Gates of Wrath 1 v. — A Great Man t v, 
— Sacred and Profane Love 1 v. — Whom 
God hath joined 1 v. — The Ghost 1 v. — 
The Grim Smile of the Five Towns r v. — 
Buried Alive 1 v. — The Old Wives' Tale 
2 v. + The Glimpse 1 v. — Helen with the 
High Hand 1 vy. — Clayhanger 2v. — The. 
Card t v. — Hilda Lessways 1 v. — The 
Matador of the Five Towns,' and Other 
Stories 1 v. — Leonora; a Novel 1 v. — 
Anna of the Five Towns 1 v. — Those 
United States 1 v. — The Regent t v. — 
The Truth abolit an Author, and Literary 
Taste x v. — The City of Pleasure 1 v. — 
Hugo 1 v. — Paris Nights 1 v. — The Plain 
Man and his Wife, etc. 1 v. -Freiévdeli " 
and Happiness, etc. 1 v — The Love 
Match i v. -- How to make the Best of 
Life 1 v. — Riceyman Steps t v. i 
(Vide Eden Phillpotts.) 

Benson, E. F. 

Dodo 1 v. — The Rubicon t v. — Scarlet 
and Hyssop 1 v. — The Book of Months rv, 
— The Relentless City 1 v. — Mammon 
& Co. 2 v. — The Challoners 1. v. — An 
Act in a Backwater 1 v. — The Image in 
the Sand 2 v. — The Angel of Pain 2 v. 
— Paul 2 v. — The House of Defence 2 v. 
— Sheaves 2 v. — The Climber 2 v, — The 
Blotting Book 1 v. — A Reaping 1 v. — 
Daisy's Aunt 1 v. — The Osbornes 1 v. — 
Account Rendered t v. — Juggernaut x v, 
— Mrs. Ames 1 v. — TheWeakerV essel 2 v, 
—Thorley Weir 1 v.— Dodo the Second rv. 
— Visible and Invisible 1 v. 

Benson, Robert Hugh. 

The Necromancers 1 v.— A Winnowing 1 v. 
— None Other Gods 1 v — The Dawn of 


wens iT: 


cee My 
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All tv, —The Coward 1 v. — Come Rack! 
Come Rope! 2 v. — An Average Man 2 v. 


Besant, Sir Walter, + 1901. 

The Revolt of Man x v. — Dorothy 
Forster 2 v. — Children of Gibeon 2v. — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
«Katharine Regina 1 v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 
— The Inner House r v. — The Bell of 
St. Paul's 2 v. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 v. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. 1 v.— 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v. — 
The Master Craftsman 2v. — A Fountain 
Sealed 1 v. — The Orange Girl 2 v. — 
The Fourth Generation 1 v. — The Lady 
of Lynn 2 v. 


Besant, Sir Walter, 1 xgor, & James 
Rice, t 1882. 
The Golden Butterfly 2 v, — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2 v. — By Celia's Arbour 
2 v. 
Betham-Edwarde, M, 

The Sylvestres 1 v. — Felicia 2 v. — 
Brother Gabriel 2 v. — Forestalled 1 v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes 1 v. — Disarmed 1 v. — Doctor 
I 1 v. — Pearla r v. — Next of Kin 
Wanted 1 v. — The Parting of the Ways 
1i v.— For One and the World 1 v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
1v.— France of To-day 1 v. — Two Aunts 
"and a Nephew 1 v. — A Dream of Mil- 
lions 1 v. — The Curb of Honour 1 v. — 
France of To-day ( Second Sertes) y v, —A 
"Romance of Dijon 1 v..— The Dream- 
Charlotte 1 v. — A Storm-RentSky : v.— 
Reminiscences 1 v. — The Lord of the 
^ Harvest t v. — Anglo-French Reminis- 
. cences, 1875 —1899 1 v.— A Suffolk Court- 
ship 1 v. — Mock Beggars’ Hall 1 v. — 
~ Eastof Paris 1 v.—A Humble Lover 1 t.— 
> Barham Brocklebank, M.D. 1 v.— Martha 
Rose, Teacher 1 v. — The White House 
| by the Sea 1 v. — From an Islington Win- 

^. dow r v. 


"s Bierce, Ambrose (Am). 
| In the Midst of Life 1 v. 


- Birchenough, Mabel C. 
E Potsherds 1 v. 
lerem E. (Am.): víde Rhoda Brough- 
n. 
. Bismarck, Prince: vide Butler. Vide 
also Wilhelm Górlach (Collection of 
German Authors, p. 29), and Whitman. 


Black, William, 1 1898. i 

‘A Daughter of Heth 2 v. —In Silk At- 

_ tire 2 v. — The Strange Adventures of a 
~ Phaeton 2 v. — A Princess of Thule2 v; — 


Kilmeny 1 v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Three Feathers 2 v, — 
Lady Silverdale's Sweetheart, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v.— 
Macleod of Dare 2 v. — White Wings 
2 v. — Sunrise 2 v, — The Beautiful Wretch 
1 v. — Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in 
the Highlands; The Four Macnicols ; The 
Pupi of Aurelius 1 v. —Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait! 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2v.— The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. 1 v, — White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v, — The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. — In Far Lochaber 
2 v. — The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v. — 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. — The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v, — Briseis 2 v.— Wild Eelin 2 v. 


* Black-Box Murder, the," Author of. 
The Black-Box Murder r v. 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, t 1900. 


Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 3 v. 
— Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2 v, — Perlycross 2 v, " 


“Blackwood.” 
Tales from “ Blackwood” (First Sertes/ 
1 v. — Tales from " Blackwood’? (Second 
Series) 1v. 


Blagden, Isa, t 1873. ` 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding 1 v. 


Blessington, Countess of (Marguerite 
Gardiner), t 1849. 
Meredith 1 v, — Strathern 2 v, — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chanbre 1 v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Bloomfleld, Baroness, 
Reminiscences of Court and Diplomatic 
Life (with the Portrait of Her Majesty 
the Queen) 2 v. 

Boldrewood, Rolf. 
Robbery under Arms 2 v. — Nevermore 
2 v. 

Braddon, Miss (Mrs. Maxwell). 


Lady Audley's Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2 v. — Eleanor's Victory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont's Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 v.— The Doctor's Wife 2 v. — 


Only a Clod 2 v. — Sir Jasper's Tenant — 
2 v.— The Lady's Mile2v. — Rupert God- , 


win 2 v. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v. — Run to Pa IY Rhoda. y 
Earth 2 v, — Fenton's Quest 2 v. — The | Cometh wp as a Flower x v. — Not 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Davoren 3v. — | is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
Taken at the Flood 5 v. — Lost for Love | ; y, — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
2 v. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages | Thoughts 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men's Shoes | Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
i2 v.— Joshua Haggard’ sDagughter2v.— |; yA Beginner iw. — Scylla. of 
Weaversand Weft r y. — In Great W: áters, Charybdis? 1 v. — Dear Faustina 1 v.— 
and other Tales 1 v. — An Open Verdict | The Game and the Candle 1 ¥..— Foes id 
3¥-— Vixen 5 v. — The Cloven Foot 5 v. Law 1 v. — Lavinia 1 v. — Mamma t v, 
— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I | L The Devil and the Deep Sea 1 v. — Be- 


am 2 v, — Asphodel 3 v. — Mount Royal T ,-4 
2v.-— The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and Vow. ae the rik pesci x 


Weed 1 v.— Phantom Fortune 3 y.— 

Under the Red Flag 1 v. — Ishmael’ 3 v. Broughton, Rhoda, & Elizabeth Bis! 

— Wyllard’s Weird 3 v. — One Thing (Ann), z * an 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County t v. — NE: 

Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal Three A Widower Indeed z v. 


2 v. — The Day will come 2 v. — One 

Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v. — —— Jona. t Du 

The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River Raband his Friends, and other Papers rv. 
2v.— Thou art the Man 2 v. — The Christ- x 

mas Hirelings, etc. 1 v. — Sons of Fire Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, 1 1861. 
zv London Pride 2 v. C Rbugh Justice | A Selection from her Poetry (witli Por- 
2v. — In High Places 2 v. — His Darling trait) 1 v. — Atrora Leigh rv. 

Sin 1 v. — The Infidel 2 v. — The Conflict 

2v.— The Rose of Life 2 v. — Dead Love Browning, Robert, t 1889. 

| win. er v. — During Her Majesty's | poetical Works (with Portrait) 4v. 


Brassey, Lady, t 1887. 4 Bullen, Frank T. 

A Voyage in the “Sunbeam” 2 v, — | The'Cruise of the “Cachalot” 2 v, 

Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v, — In 

D v ay the Tropics and the Roaring | Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton, t 1873. ' — 
aei tere ded Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 
“ Bread- Winners, the,” Author of (Am.). | Aram 1 v. — Paul Clifford 1 v. — Zanoni 


rv.— The Last Days of Pompeii 19. — — 
The Disowned 1 n Ernest Maltravers 
DD arte. 1 v. — Alice 1 v. — Eva, and The Pilgrims , _ 
Bret Harte: vide H of the Rhine 1 v. — Devereux 1,9, — - 
1 Godolphin and Falkland 1 v. — Rienzí 
Brock, en —— i 1875. 2v. — Night and Morning 1 v. — The Last 
. Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x v. of the Barons 2 v, — Athens 2 v. — The. 
P Poems and Ballads of Schiller 1 v. — 
Brontë, Charlotte: vi Currer Bell, Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v. io Arthur. 
. — The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
Bronté, Emily & Anne: wie Ellis & coat a Cui dés av. — My Nov tg =a 
Acton Bell. — ' What will,he do with it?4v. — Dramatic — 
y Works 2 v. — A Strange Story 2 y.— 
|» Brooks, Shirley, t 1874. Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
The Silver. Cord 3 v. — Sooner or AME tusty. — Miscellaneous Prose Works v.— 
3v. Odes and Epodes of Horace2 v. — Kenelm ^ 
i ! sf Chillingly 4 v. — Tbe Coming Race 1 v. — 
Broome, Lady (Lady Barker). The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the — 
Station Life in New Zealand 1 y. — | tan 1 v- i 
Station Amusements in New Zealand : S 
ri v.— A Year's Housekeeping in South — Henry Lytton (Lord Dalling), 
Africa 1 v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 11872. 
tant Shore—Rodrigues 1 v. — Colonial | Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
f | Memories 1 v. (Pide p: 29.) Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 


The Bread -Winners 1 v. 
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t 1688, daughters 2 v. — The Old, Old Story a v. 
— Herb of Grace 2 v. — The Highway of 


Bunyan, John, 
The Pilgrim's Progress 1 v. 
“Buried Alone,” Author of (Charles 
Wood). A 
Buried Alone rz v. 


„Burnett, Mrs. Frances Hodgson (Am.). 
Through one Administration 2 v. — Little 
Lord Fauntleroy 1 v, — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha's Burglar 1 v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José 1 v, — A Lady of Quality 
2 v. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v. — The 
Shuttle 2 v. — The Secret Garden 1 v. 

Burney, Miss 
y 1840. 

Evelina z v. 
Burns, Robert, t 1796 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 
Burroughs, Edgar Rice (Am.). 

Tarzan of the Apes 1 v. — The Return 

of Tarzan 1 v.—Jungle Tales of Tarzan 1 v. 
Burton, Richard F., t 1890. 

A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 
Bury, Baroness de: vide “All for Greed,” 
Butler, A.J. 

Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 

miniscences. , Translated from the great 

German edition, under the supervision of 

A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 
Buxton, Mrs. B. H., t 1881. > 

Jennie of ** The Prince's,” 2 v. — Won 

2 v, — Great Grenfell Gardens 2 v. — 

Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — From 

the Wings 2 v, 

. _ Byron, Lord, t 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 
Caffyn, Mrs. Mannington (lota). 

A Yellow Aster 1 v. — Children of Cir- 


(Madame D’Arblay), 


. 


cumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 2 v. | 


Caine, Hall. 
The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 
2 v. — The Christian 2 v. — The Eternal 
- City 3 v. — The Prodigal Son 2 v. — The 
White Prophet 2 v. — The Woman thou 
gavest me 5 v. — The Master of Man 2 v. 


Caine, Wiiliam. 
The Strangeness of Noel Carton r v. — 
Mendoza and a Little Lady x v. > 


Cameron, Verney Lovett. 
Across Africa 2 v, 


Cannan, Gilbert, 
Annette and Bennett 1 v. 


Campbell Praed: vide Praed. 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette, t 1909. 
Not Like other Girls 2 v. — “But Men 


-- 
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Fate 2 v. — A Passage Perilous 2 v. — At 
the Moorings 2 v. 


Carlyle, Thomas, t 1881. 
The Krench Revolution 5 v. — Fre 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well's Letters and Speeches 4 v. — The 
Life of Schiller 1 v.— Essays on Goethe 1 v. 
— On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the 
Heroic in History 1 v. — Historical and 
Political Essays 1 v. — Essays on German 
Literature r v. 

Carnegie, Andrew (Am.). 
Problems of To-Day 1 v. 


Carr, Alaric. 
Treherne’s Temptation 2 v. 


Castle, Agnes & Egerton. 
The Star Dreamer 2 v. — Incomparable 
Bellairs 1 v. — Rose of the World 1 v. — 
French Nan 1 v. — ** If Youth but knew!” 
1 v. — My Merry Rockhurst 1 v. — Flower 
0' the Orange 1 v. — Wroth 2 v. — Dia- 
mond Cut Paste 1 v. — The Lost Iphigenia 
1.v. — Love Gilds the Scene 1, v. — The 
Grip of Life 2 v. — Chance the Piper r v. 
Castle, Egerton. 
Consequences 2 v. — “La Bella,’ 
Others 1 v. 


Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle, t 1896: 
vide “Chronicles of the Schünberg- 
Cotta Family.” 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, t 1880. 

Oliver of the Mill 1 y. (Vide p. 29.) 


Chesterfield, Earl of. 
Letters to his Son x v. 


Chesterton, G. K. { 
The Man who was Thursday 1 v. — What's 
Wrong with the World 1 v, — The Inno- 
cence of Father Brown 1 v. — The Flying 
Inn t v. 


Cholmondeley, Mary. 4 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage 2 v. 
— Moth and Rust 1 v. — Prisoners 2 v. — 
The Lowest Rung x v. — Notwithstanding 
1 v. 


Christian, Princess: vrge Alice, Grand- 
Duchess of Hesse. 


“Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta 
Family," Author of (Mrs. E. Rundle 
Charles), t 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schünberg-Cotta Fa- 
mily 2 v. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On Both Sides of 
the Sea 2 v. — Winifred Bertram 1 v. — 


' and 


/.. must Work" 1 vy. — Sir Godírey's Grand- | Diary of Mrs: Kitty Trevylyan r vb 
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The Victory of the Vanquished r v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables 1 v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram l'amily 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer 1 v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost 1 v. 


Churchill, Winston (Am.). 
Mr. Crewe's Career 2 v. 


Clark, Alfred. 
The Finding of Lot's Wife rv. 


Clemens, Samuel L.: vide Twaln. 


Clifford, Mrs. W. K. 

Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman r v. 

- Aunt Anne 2v.—The Last Touches, and 
: other Stories 1 v. — Mrs. Keith's Crime 
1 v. — A Wild Proxy r v. — A Flash of 
Summer 1 v. — A Woman Alone r v. — 

- Woodside Farm 1 v. — The Modern Way 
1 v. — The Getting Well of Dorothy 1 v. 
— Mere Stories 1 v. 


Clive, Mrs, Caroline, + 1873 
Author of “ Paul Ferroll." 


Cobbe, Frances Power, t 1904. 
— Re-Echoes 1 v. 


Coleridge, C. R. 
An English Squire 2w. - 


Coleridge, M. E. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, t 1834~ 
Poems 1 v. 


Collins, Charles Allston, t 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 


Collins, Mortimer, t 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v. — A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 


Collins, Wilkie, t 1889. 
fter Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2 v. — 
A Plot in Private Life, etc. r v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil 1 v. — No 
Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 v. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
v. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
ife 3 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
_ or Mrs.? 1 v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
'The Frozen Deep 1 v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2 v. — The Two Destinies 1 v. — My 
Lady's Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
.1 v. — The Haunted Hotel t v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel's Daughter 
2 v. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
« Sciencez v. — “I US 2v. — The Evil 
. Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 


vide 


e 
n 


Ghost's Touch 1 v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 v.— Blind Love 2 v. 


“Cometh up as a Flower”: vide Rhoda 
Broughton. 


Conrad, Joseph, « 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest 1 v. — The Secret Agent 1 v. — 
A Set of Six rv. — Under Western Eyes 1 v, 
—"Twixt Land end Sea Tales 1 v.— Chance 
2 v. — Almayer's Folly 1 v. P 


Conway, Hugh (F. J. Fargus), t 1885. 
Called, Back 1 v. — Bound Together 
2 v. — Dark Days 1 v. — A Family Affair 
2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 


Cooper, James Fenimore (Am.), t 1851. 
Tbe Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 
Admirals 1 v. — The Jack O'Lantern rv. 
— The Last of the Mohicans 2 v. 


Cooper, Mrs.: vrZe Katharine Saunders, 

Corelli, Marie, 
Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v. — A 
Romance of Two Worlds2 v. —“‘Ardath” 
3 v. — Wormwood, A Drama of Paris 
2v. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories. 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World's Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2 v. — The Mighty 
Atom rv. — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska 1 v. — Boy. A.Sketch. 2 v. — The 
Master-Christian 2v.—**Temporal Power” 
2 v. — God's Good Man 2 v. — Free 
Opinions 1 v. — Treasure of Heaven (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Holy Orders 2 v. — The 
Life Everlasting 2 v. — Love—and the © 
Philosopher 1 v. 


Cotes, Mrs. Everard. 
Those Delighttul Americans 1 v. — Set in 
Authority 1 v. — Cousin Cinderella x v. 


“County, the," Author of. 
The County 1 v. 


Craik, George Lillie, t 1866. 
A Manual of English Literature and n 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 


S Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 
t 1887. 
Iph Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 
ead of the Family 2 v. — A Life for a 
Life 2 v. — A Woman's Thoughts about 
Women 1 v. — Agatha's Husband r v. — 
Romantic Tales 1 v. — Domestic Stories 
1 v. — Mistress and Maid 1 v. — The 
Ogilvies 1 v. — Lord Erlistoun x v. — 
Christian's Mistake x v. — Bread upon 
the Waters 1 v. — A Noble Life 1 v. — 
Olive av. — Two Marriages 1 v. — Studies 


- 
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from Life + v. — Poems r vw — The 
Woman's Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
Word, and otlrer Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
Lady 2v. — Hannah 2v. — Fair France 
1v. — My Mother and I 1 v. — The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v. — Sermons out of Church 
iv,— The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 
1v. —A Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2 v. — His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches t v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v, — King Arthur x v. 
(Vide p. 29.) 


Craik, Georgiana M. (Mrs. May). _ 
Lost and Won x v. — Faith Unwin's 
Ordeal 1 v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. —Wini- 
fred's Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred 1 v. — 
Esther Hill's Secret 2 v, — Hero Tre- 
velyan 1 v. — Without Kith or/Kin 2v. — 
Only a Butterfly 1 v. — Sylvia's Choice; 
Theresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick 1 v. — 
Dorcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 v. (Vide 
p.29.) 
Craik, Georgiana M., & M. C. Stirling. 
` Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
` C. Stirling) 2 v, 


Craven, Mrs. Augustus: viae Lady Ful- 
lerton. 


Crawford, F, Marlon (Am.), t 1909. 

Mr. Isaacs t v. — Doctor Claudius 1v. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 
1v.— An American Politician 1 v. — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 V. — Saracinesca 2v. — Marzio’s Crucifix 
1 v.— Paul Patoff 2 v.— With thelmmortals 
jx v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant’ Ilario 
2 v. — A Cigarette- Maker's Romance 
1v.— Khaled 1 v. — The Witch of Prague 
2v. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King rv. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche r v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v. — The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone's Son 1 v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday 1 v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. — In the Palace of 
the King 2 v. — Marietta, a Maid of 
Venice 2 v. — Cecilia 2 v. — The Heart 
of Rome 2 v. — Whosoever Shall Offend... 
2v. — Soprano 2 v.*— A Lady of Rome 2 v. 
— Arethusa 2 v. — The Primadonna 2 v.— 
The Diva's Ruby 2 v. — The White Sister 
1 v. — Stradella rv. — The Undesirable 
Governess 1 v. — Uncanny Tales 1 v. 


Crockett, S. R., * 1860, t 1914. 
The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v. — 
The Grey Man 2 v. — Love Idylls 1 v. — 
The Dark o' the Moon 2 v. 


Croker, B, M. 
Peggy of the Dartons 2 v. — The Happ: 
Valley 1 v. — The Old Cantonment, wit 
Other Stories of India and Elsewhere 1 v. 
— A Nine Days’ Wonder 1 v. — The 
Youngest Miss. Mowbray 1 v. — The Com- 
pany's Servant 2 v. — The Cat's-Paw r v. 
— Katherine the Arrogant t v. — Fame v, 
— Babes in the Wood 1 v. — A Rolling 
Stone 1 v. — The Serpent's Tooth 1 v. — 
In Old Madras 1 v. — Lismoyle 1 v. — The 
Chaperon 1 v. — The Pagoda Tree 1 v. 


Cross, J. W.: vide George Eliot's Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender: vide A. Thomas. 
Cummins, Miss (Am.), t 1866. 


The Lamplighter r v. — Mabel Vaughan: 


1 v. — El Fureidis 1v, —Haunted Hearts 1v. 


Cushing, Paul, 
The Blacksmith of Voe a v. 
“Daily News,” : 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 
Danby, Frank. , 
The Heart of a Child 2 v, — An Incom- 
pleat Etonian 2 v. — Let the Roof fallin 2v. 
Dane, Clemence, i 
A Bill of Divotcement; Legend 1 v. 
* Dark," Author of. 
Dark iv. | 
Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
| Gallegher, etc. 1 v. — Van Bibber and 
Others x v. — Ranson's Folly 1 v. — The 
Man who could not lose 1 v, — The Red 
| Cross Girl 1 v. 
De Foe, Daniel, + 1731. 
Robinson Crusoe 2 v. 
Deland, Margaret (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacber x v. 
* Democracy," Author of (Am.). 
Democrácy 1 v. 
De Morgan, William, 
Joseph Vance 2 v. 


“Demos,” Author of: v. George Gissing. 


De Quincey, Thomas. 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater t v. 


“Diary and Notes": vide Author of 
“Horace Templeton,” 


Dickens, Charles, t 1870. 


The Pickwick Club 2 v. — American ' 


Notes 1 v. — Oliver Twist 2 v. — 


Nicholas Nickléby av.— Sketches rv. — 
st ia ) 


Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Ch 


H 
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. Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth 1 v. — Master Humphrey's Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Kudge, etc.) 
3 v. — Pictures from Italy 1 v, — Dombey 
and Son 5 v. — David Copperfield 3 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child's History of 
England (2 v, 8° M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
rv. — Little Dorrit (with Hlustrations) 4 v. 
— The Battle of Life; The Haunted Man 

.1 v. — A Tale of two Cities 2 v. — Hunted 
Down; The Uncommercial Traveller 1 v. 
— Great Expectations 2 v. — Christmas 
Stories, etc. 1 v. — Out "Mutual Friend 
with Illustrations) 4 v. — Somebody's 
uggage; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings; Mrs. 
Lirriper’s Legacy 1 v. — Doctor Mari- 
gold's Prescriptions; Mugby Junction r v. 
— The Mystery of Edwin Drood (with 
Tilustrations) 2 v. — The Mudfog Papers, 
rv — The Letters of Charles Dickens, ed. 
by his Sister-in-law and his eldest Daughter 
4v. — Vide also Household Words, Novels 
and Tales, and John Forster. 


Dickens, Charles, & Wilkie Collins. 


No Thoroughíare; The Late Miss Hol- 
‘lingford 1 v. : 


4 
Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Beaconsfield, 
+ 1881. 

Coningsby 1 v. — Sybil 1 v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) 1 v, — Alroy rv. — 
Tancred, 2 v. — Venetia’2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple 1 v. — 

Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Dixon, Ella Hepworth. 
The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. — One 
Doubtful Hour 1 v. 


Dixon, W. Hepworth, + 1879. - 


Personal History of Lord Bacon rv. — 
The Holy Land 2v. — New America2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Maiesty's 
Tower 4 v. — Free Russia 2 v.— History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2 v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v.. 


Dixon, Jr., Thomas (Am.). 
The Leopard's Spots 2 v. 


Dougall, L. (Am.). 


Beggars All 2 v. 
Dowie, Ménie Muriel. 
<` A Girl in the Karpathians 1 v. 


. Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 
"The Sign of Four r v. — Micah Clarke 
|. a v. — The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
er Tales Lx — The White Company 
waa Study in Scarlet 1 v. — The 


Y 


4 i 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City 1v, — — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Reíugees 2 v. — The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v, — The Stark Munro Letters 1 v. — | 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard 1 v, — ' 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v. — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko 1 v. — A 
Duet 1 v. — The Green Flag 1 v. — The 
Great Boer War 2 v. — The War in South 
Africa 1 v. — The Hound of the Basker- 
villes 1 v, — Adventures of Gerard 1 v, — 
The Return of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. — Sir 
Nigel 2 v. — Through the Magic Door 1 v. 
— Round the Fire Stories 1 v. — The Mys- 
tery of Cloomber 1 v. — The Last Galley 


1v.— The Lost World 1 v. — The Poison. 


Belt 1 v. 
Drummond, Professor Henry, ¢ 1897. 


The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax dy 


Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 


Dufforin, the Earl of. 
Letters from High Latitudes r v. 


Duncan, Sara Jeannette; vide Mrs, —— Ir 


Cotes. 
Dunton: vide Th, Watts-Dunton, 


Earl, the, and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles r v. 


Eastwick, Edward B., t 1883. | 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. 


Edgeworth, Maria: vide p. 29. 


Edwardes, Mrs. Annie, 


Archie Lovell 2 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2 v. 
— A Vagabond Heroine 1 v. — Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing 1v. — Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? 
1 v. — Vivian the Beauty 1 v. — A Ball- | 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 v. — A Playwright's Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths 1 v. — Peari-Powder r v. 
The Adventuress r v. 


Edwards, Amelia B., t 1892. 
Barbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v. — Hand and Glove 1 v. — Half a Mil-. 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham's Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. —_ 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur Maurice 1 v. — A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 


‘rv. — A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets — 


wi 


1v.— A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
—A Poetry- Book of Modern Poets 1 v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


Edwards, M. Betham- : vide Betham. 


Eggleston, Edward (Am.), t 1902. 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Elbon, Barbara (Am.). 
Bethesda 2 v. 


Eliot, George (Miss Evans—Mrs. Cross), 
4 1880. 

Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v. — 
Silas Marner 1 v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2 v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob 1 v.— 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such 1 v.— 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v, — George Eliot's Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 


“Elizabeth and her German Garden,” 
Author of, 
Elizabeth and her G: n Garden 1 v.— 
The Solitary Summer 1 v. — The Bene- 
factress 2 v. — Princess Priscilla's Fort- 
night 1 v. — The Adventures of Elizabeth 
in Rügen 1 v. — Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. 
Anstruther 1 v. — Vera 1 v. — The En- 
‘chanted April 1 v. 


Elliot, Mrs. Frances, t 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in. France 2 v. — The 
Ttalians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily 1 v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome1v.—The Diary ofan Idle Woman in 
Spain 2 v, — The Red Cardinal 1 v. — 
The Story of Sophia 1 v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople 1 v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 


i 5 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo (Am.), t 1882. 
Representative Men 1 v. — Essays 1 v. — 
Nature and Thought 1 v. — English Traits 

1 v. — Conduct of Life 1 v. 
“English Fairy Tales.” 
"Englishwoman's Love-Letters, an," 
Author of, 
An Englishwoman's Love-Letters 1 v. 
Erroll, Henry. 
An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 


Esler, E. Rentoul, 
The Way they loved at Grimpat x v. 


Iv. 


“Essays and Reviews,” ‘the Authors of. 


Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 
Iv. > 


“Estelle Russell,” Author of. 
Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Esterre-Keeling, Elsa D'. 
Three Sisters 1 v. — A Laughing Philo- 
sopher 1v. — The Professor's Wooing 1v, 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
tv. — Orchardscroft 1 v. — Appassionata 
1 v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen's Serf 1 v. 


“ Euthanasia,” Author of. 
Euthanasia 1 v. 


Ewing, Juliana Horatia, t 1885. 
Jackanapes; The Story of a Short Life; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovecot 1 v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales 1 v. 

“ Expiated," Author of, 

Expiated 2 v. 


Fargus, F. J.: vride Hugh Conway, 


Farrar, F. W. (Dean), t 1903. 
Darkness and Dawn 5 v. 


“Fate of Fenella, the," Authors of. 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors 1 v. 


Felkin, Alfred Laurence: vide E. T, 
Fowler. 


Felkin, Mrs.: vide E. T. Fowler. 
Fendall, Percy: vide r. t. Philips. 


Fenn, George Manville, 
The Parson o' Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 1 


Fielding, Henry, t 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 


Findlater, Mary & Jane (Am.): wide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 


Fitzgerald, Edward. 
Rubáiját-of Omar Khayyám 1 v. 


Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literatüre 
John Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes. — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson Tota 
Locke.— Thomas Gray (vol.500, published 
1860) 1 v. A 


Fleming, George (Am.). ; 


Kismet 1 v. — Andromeda 2 v. 


Forbes, Archibald, + 1900. 
My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering. 
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and Scribbling I v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
“ Daily News," War Correspondence. 


Forrest, R. E. 
Right Days 2 v. 


Forrester, Mrs. 
Viva 2 v, — Rhona 2 v. — Roy and Viola 
2v. — My Lord and My Lady 2 v. —I 


have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2v. — | 


Omnia Vanitas t v, — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales 1 v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales t v. — Once Again 2 v. — 
Of the World, Worldly t v. — Dearest 
2 v. — The Light of other Days 1 v. — 
Too Late Repented 1 v. 


Forster, John, + 1876. 
The. Life of Charles Dickens (with Illus- 
trations and Portraits) 6 v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Fothergill, Jessie. 
The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and “One of Three” 
1 v. — Kith and Kin 2 v. — Peril 2 v. — 
Borderland 2 v, - 


“Found Dead," Author of: vide James 
Payn. 
Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. Alfred 
Laurence Felkin). ..— 
A' Double Thread 2 v. — The Farring- 
dons 2v — Fuel of Fire 1 v. — Place and 
Power 2 v. — In Subjection 2 v. — Miss 
Fallowfield's Fortune 1 v. — Her Lady- 
ship’s Conscience 1 v. 
Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft (Mrs. A. L. 
Felkin), & Alfred Laurence Felkin. 
Kate of Kate Hall 2 v. 


Fox, Caroline, t 187r. » 
Memories of Old Friends from her Jour- 
nals and Letters, edited by Horace N. 
Pym'2 v. 


“Frank Falrlegh," Author of (F. E.. 


Smedley), t 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2v. - * 


Francis, M. E. 
The Duenna of a Genius 1 v.« 
Frederic, Harold (Am.), t 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. — March Hares rv. 
. Freeman, Edward A., t 1892. 
The Growth of tbe English Constitution 
1 v. — Select Hístorical Essays 1 v, — 
Sketches from French Travel 1 v. 
"Froude, James Anthony, t 1894. B 
Oceana r v. — The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Essays 1 v. 


^ al 
"Pen ty P 
aus 


* 


Fullerton, Lady Georgiana, t 1885. 

Ellen Middleton 1 v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2v. — A Stormy Life 2 v, — Mrs. Geralds’ 
Niece 2 v. — The Notary's Daughter 1 v.— 
The Lilies ofthe Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan 1 v. — TheCountessde Bonneval 
1 v. — Rose Leblanc 1 v. — Seven Stories 
rv, — The Life of Luisa de Carvajal t v. 
— A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 
2 v. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated: 
by Lady Fullerton). — Laurentia 1 v. 


Galsworthy, John. : 
The Man of Property 2 v, — The Country 
House 1 v.— Fraternity 1 v. — Villa Rubein 
1 v. — A Man of Devon, etc, rv. — À 
Motley 1 v. — The Patrician 1 v. — Justice, 
and Otber Plays r v. — The Silver Box, 
and Other Plays t v. — The Inn of Tran- 
quillity 1 v. — The Island Pharisees rv. — 
The Dark Flower 1 v. — A Bit o' Love, 
and Other Plays 1 v. — A Family Man, . 
and Other Plays 1 v. — Captures 1 v. 


Gardiner: vide Lady Blessington. 


Gaskell, Mrs., t 1865. - 
Mary Barton 1 v, — Ruth 2 v. — North- 
and South 1 v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales 1 v. — The Life of Charlotte Brontë 
2 v. — Lois the Witch, etc. 1 v. — Sylvia's 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night's Work 1 v. 
— Wives and Daughters 3 v. — Cranford 
1 v, — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 1 v; 


“Geraldine Hawthorne," Author of: 
vide Author of “ Miss Molly." 


Gerard, Dorothea (Madame Longard de 
Longgarde). 
Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha 1 v, — Ortho- 
dox tv. — TbeWrong Man t v. — A Spot- 
less Reputation, 1 v.— A Forgotten Sin 1 v; 


'— One Year 1 v.— The aa rou Crime r v, 


— The Blood-Tax 1 v. — Holy Matrimony 
1 v. — The Eternal Woman 1 v.— Made 
of Money t v. — The Bridge of Life 1 v. 
— The Three Essentials 1 v. — The Im- 
probable Idyl r v. — The Compromise 2 v. 
— Itinerant Daughters t v. — Restitution 
rv. — Pe and Circumstance 1y. — The 
Grass Widow 1 v. — The Inevitable Mar- 
riage 1 v. — A Glorious Lie 1 v. — The 
City of Enticement t v.— Exotic Martha rv. 
— The Unworthy Pact 1 v. — The Waters. 
of Lethe 1 v. — The Austrian Officer at 
Work and at Play t v. 


Gerard, E. (Emily de Zaszowska), 


A Secret Mission 1 y. — A Foreigner 2 v. 
— The Extermination of Love 2 v. - 


———— 


Seip ors 


+ — The Reason Why t v,— 
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Gibbon, Perceval. 
The Adventures of Miss Gregoly 1 v. 


Giberne, Agnes. 
The Curate's Home 1 v. 


Gissing, Geor je, t 1903. 
Demos 2 v. Yew Grub Street 2 v. 


Gladstone, W. E., t 1898. 
Rome and the Newest Fashions in Re- 
ligion 1 v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1v.— The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts 1 v. 

Glyn, Elinor, 
The Visits of Elizabeth x v. — The Re- 
flections of Ambrosine t v. — The Vicissi- 
tudes of Evangeline 1 v. — Beyond the 
Rocks 1 v. — Three Weeks 1 v. — Eliza- 
beth Visits America t v. — His Hour rv. 
Halcyone 1 v.— 
The Contrast 1 v.— Guinevere's Lover 1 v. 
— Man and Maid 1 v. — Six Days t v. 

Godfrey, Hal: vie Charlotte O'Conor 

Eccles. 

Goldring Douglas. 
Nobody Knows 1 v. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, + 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) 1 v: 


` Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Curious 1 v. 


ra Gordon, Julien (Am,). 
_ A Diplomat’s Diary r v. 


Gordon, Major-Gen. C. G., t 1885. 


.His Journals at Kartoum (with eighteen 


naak tn 2v. 
Gore, Mrs,, t 186r. 

coke in the Aír rv. — The Dean's 

Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 


. 72v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 


2v, — The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington2 v. ` i 

- Brand, Sarah, 
` Our Manifold Nature x v. — Babs the 


Impossible 2 v. — Emotional Moments 1 v. 


: Grant, Miss. 


Victor Léscar a.v. — The Sim- Maid 35 


| — My Heart’s in the Highlands 2 v. — 


Artiste 2 v. — Prince Hugo 2v. — Cara 
Roma 2 v. 

Gray, Maxwell. 2 
The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v, — 
Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

Grenville: Murray, E. C. (Trois-Etoiles), 

4 1881, 


The 


"The Member for Paris 2 v. — Young | 


. Brown 2 v. — The Boudoir Cabal 5 v. 


Complete List. 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange. Tales 


1 v, — That Artful Vicar 2v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks r v. — People I have met x v. 


Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. T 
My Three Years i in Manipur (with Por- 
trait) 1 v. 


Grohman, W. A. Baillie. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese r v. 


Gunter, A. C. (Am.), t 1907. 
Mr. Barnes of New York 1 v, 

Guthrie, F. Anstey: vrae Anstey. 

“Guy Livingstone," Author of (George 

Alfred Laurence), t 1876. 

Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword and 
Gown 1 v. — Barren Honour t v. — 
Border and Bastille: v. — Maurice Dering 
1 v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking à 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 

Habberton, John (Am.). 
Helen's Babies & Other People's Chil- 
dren 1 v. — The Bowsham Puzzle 1 v. — 
One Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn's Twins 1 v. 


Haggard, Sir H. Rider, 

King Solomon's Mines 1 v. — She 2v. — 
ess 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
Vitch's Head 2 v. — Maiwa's Revenge 

1v. — Mr. Meeson's Will 1 v. — Colonel 

Quaritch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 

Allan's Wife 1 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 

2 v. — Montezuma's Daughter 2 v. — The 

People of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 

Heart of the World 2 v. — The Wizard 

rv.— Doctor Therne 1 y. — Swallow 

2 v. — Black Heart and White Heart, 

and Elissa 1 v. — Lysbeth 2 v. — A Winter 

Pilgrimage 2 v. — Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 

Stella Fregelius.2 v. — The Brethren 2 v. 

— Ayesha. The Return of ‘She’ 2 v, — 

| The Way of the Spirit 2 v. — Benita r v. 

— Fair Margaret 2 v. — The Lady of 

| Blossholme 1 v. — Morning Star 1 v. — 

Queen Sheba's Ring 1 v. — Red Eve t v. 

— Marie 1 v. — Child of Storm 1 v, — The: 

| Wanderer's Necklace 1 v. — Wisdom's 

Daughter 1 v. — Heu-Heu, or The Mob. 

ster t v. 

Haggard, Sir H. Rider, & Andrew Lang. 

The Words Desire 2v. , 


Hall, Mrs. S. C., + 1881. 
Can Wrong be Right? 1 v. — Marian 2 v. ` 
Hamerton, P. G., t 1894. 
| Marmorne 1 v. — "French and English 2 v. 
Hardy, Rev. E. J. 
| How to be Happy though Married 1 v. — 


P 


French Pictures in English Chalk {First | Still Happy though Married 1 v. # 


— Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-d 


Sib eer French Pictures in English Chalk 


Hardy, Miss Iza: vide Author of E a 


Easily Jealous.” 


F es 
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Hardy, Thomas. 
The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
» from the Madding Crowd 2 v, — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D'Urbervilles 2v. — Life's Little 
, Ironies 1 v. — Jude the Obscure 2v, — A 
Changed Man 1 v, — The Romantic Ad- 
ventures of a Milkmaid r v. . 


Harland, Henry (Am.), t 1905. 
The Cardinal's Snuff- Box t v. — The 
Lady Paramount t v; —My Friend Prospero 
1 v. — The Royal End 1 v, 


Harraden, Beatrice, 

Ships that pass in the Nigbt 1 v, — In 
Varying Moods 1 v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man. 1 v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. — Katharine Frensham 2 v. 
— The Scholar's Daughter 1 v. — Inter- 
play 2 v. — Out of the Wreck I Rise 1 v. 
-— Patufta Iv. 


Harrison, Agnes, 
Martin's Vineyard r v. 
Harrison, Mrs. : vide Lucas Malet. 


Harte, Bret (Am.), t 1902. 
Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker’ Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. — Idyls of the 
Foothills 1 v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Men of Sandy Bar 1 v. — Thankful 
Blossom, and other Tales t v. — The 
Story of a Mine 1 v. — Drift from Two 
Shores 1 v. + An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and other Sketches 1 v. — The Twins of 
` Table Mountain, and other Tales 1 v. — 
Jef Briggs’s Love Story, and. other Tales 
iv. — Flip, and other Stories 1 v. — On 
the Frontier 1 v. — By Shore and Sedge 
1 v. — Maruja 1 v. — Snow-bound | at 
Eagle's, and Devil's Ford 1 v. — The 
Crusade of the ‘Excelsior’ r v, — A 
Millionaire of Rough -and- Ready, and 
other Tales 1 v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty 1 v. 
^ — Cressy 1 v. — The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales t v. — A Waif of 
the Plains 1 v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate 1 v. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales t v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara 1 v.— Colonel Starbottle’s Client, 


Devotion of Enriquez rv. — The A ncestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. rv.— Three Partners 
1 v, — Tales of Trail and Town r v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow t1 v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin'sM ediation,and otherStories 
1 v. — From Sand-Hill to Pine 1 v. — 
Under the Redwoods 1 v. — On the Old 
Trail z v.—Trent's Trust rv. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (Am.), t 1864. 
The Scarlet Letter 1 v. — Transforma- 
tion (The Marble Faun) 2 v. — Passages 
from his English Note-Books 2 v. 

Hay, John (Am.), t 1905: vide “The 

Bread- Winners," Author of. 

Hay. Mario! 

Mas'aniello 1 v. — The Evil Vineyard t v. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, r 1906. 

Kokoro 1y. — Kwaidan r v. — Glimpses ` 
of Unfamiliar Japan (First Series) x v. 
— Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (Second 
Sertes) t v. — Gleanings in Buddha- Fields 

1 v. — Out of the East 1 v. — The Romance 
of the Milky Way, etc. 1 v. 

Hector, Mrs.: via Mrs. Alexander, 

“Heir of Redclyffe, the," Author of: 

vide Charlotte IM. Yonge, 

Helps, Sir Arthur, t 1875 
Friendsin Council 2 v. — EER de Biron 2 v. 

Hamans, Mrs, Felicia, t 1835. 

Select Poetical Works x v. 

Henry, 0 (Am.). 
Cabbages and Kings t v. 

Hergesheimer, Joseph (Am.). 

Java Head 1 v. — Cytherea 1 v.— Moun- 
tain Blood 1 v, — The Three Black Penn 

1 v. — Linda Condon 1 v. — The Bright 
Shawl t v. 

Hewlett, Maurice. 

The Forest Lovers x v. — Little Novels 
of Italy r v. — The Life and Death of 
Richard Yea-and-Nay 2 v. — New Can- 
terbury Tales r v. — The Queen's Quair; 
or, The Six Years' Tragedy 2 v. — Fond 
Adventures 1 v. — The Fool Errant 2 v. | 
— The Stooping Lady 1 v. — The Spanish 
Jade t v. —'Halfway House 2 v. — Open 
Country 1 v.— Rest Harrow 1 v,— Brazen- 
head the Great rv.—The Song of Renny rv. 
— Mrs. Lancelot 1 v. — Lore of Proserpine 
1 v. — Bendish r v. 

Hichens, Robert. 

Flames 2 v. — The Slave2 v. — Felix 2v. 
— The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — The 
Garden of Allah 2 v. — The Black Spaniel, 
and Other Stories 1 v. — The Call of the 


Blood 2 v. — A Spirit in Prison. 2:v. — 
Barbary Sheep 1v. — Bella Donna 2 v. — 
The Spell of Egypt 1 v. — The Dweller on- 1 
the Threshold rv.— The Fruitful Vine 2v. — 
— The Londoners 1 v.— An Imaginative. 


— . And some other People t v. — Susy 1y. — 
-. Sally Dows? etc. 1 v. — A Protégée of 

Jack Hamlin's, etc. 1 v. — The Bell- 
2. er of Angel's, etc. 1 v. — Clarence 
(rv. In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 


M 
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Man rv. — The Way of Ambition 2 v.— 


The Holy Land 1 v. — The Last Time, and 
Other Stories t v. 


Hobart Pasha, Admiral, t 1886. i: 
Sketches from my Life 1 v. pike 


Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. Craigie) 
(Am.), f 1906. 
The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham r v. — The Serious Wooing 
1 v. — The Dream and the Business 2 v. 


Hoey, Mrs. Cashel. , 
A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 2v. 
Holdsworth, Annie E. 
The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
1v. — The Gods Arrive r v. — The Val- 
ley of the Great Shadow 1 v. — Great Low- 
lands 1 v. — A Garden of Spinsters r v. 


Holme Lee: vege Harriet Parr. 


Holmes, Oliver Wendell (Am.), t 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
1v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table 1 v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table 1 v. — Over the Teacups r v. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkins). 

Mr. Witt's Widow 1 v. — A .Change 
of Air 1v. — Halt a Hero rv, — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess 1 v. — The God 
in the Car 1 v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio 1 v. — Comedies of Courtship 
1 v. — The Heartof Princess Usra 1 v. — 
Phroso 2 v. — Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau 1 v. — The King's Mirror 
2v.— Quisanté r v. — Tristram of Blent2 v. 
— The Intrusions of Peggy 2 v. — Double 
Harness 2 v. — A Servant of the Public 2 v, 
— Sophy of Kravonia 2 v: — Tales of Two 
People 2 v. — The Great Miss Driver 2 v. 
— Mrs. Maxon Protests 1 v. 

Hopkins, Tighe. 

An Idler in Old France 1 v. — The Man 
in the Iron Mask 1 v. — The Dungeons 


- of Old Paris 1 v. — The Silent Gate 1 v. — | 


The Women Napoleon Loved 1 v. — The 
Romance of Fraud 1 v. 

* Horace Templeton," Author of. 
Diary and Notes 1v. 

Hornung, Ernest William, 
A Bride from the Bush r v, — Under 
Two Skies t v. — Tiny Luttrell 1 v. — 


The Boss of Taroomba 1 v. — My Lord | 


Duke 1 v. — Young Blood 1 v. — Some 
Persons Unknown r v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman 1 v. — The Rogue's March t v. 
— The Belle of Toorak t v. — Peccavi 1 v. 


— The Black Mask 1 v. — The Shadow of | 


the Rope 1 v. — No Hero t v. — Denis 
Dent : v. — Irralie's Bushranger and The 
Unbidden Guest 1 v. — Stingaree rv. — A. 
Thiefin the Night 1 v. — Dead Men Tell No 


Tales 1 v. — Mr. Justice Raffles 1 v. — The 
Camera Fiend t v. — Fathers of Men 2 v. 
— Witcbing Hill 1 v. — The Thousandth 
Woman 1 v. — The Crime Doctor 1 v. 


“Household Words.” 
Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 
t v. — Novets and TArss reprinted from 
lousehold Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. 11 v. 


Houstoun, Mrs. : vzde “Recommended to - 
Mercy." 


“How to be Happy though Married”: 
vide Rev. E. J. Hardy. . EN 


Howard, Blanche Willis (Am.), t 1898. 


One Summer 1v. — Aunt Serena 1 v; — 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. 1v. — 
The Open Door 2 v. 


Howard, Blanche Willis, + 1898, & Wil- 
liam Sharp (Am.), t 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife 1 v. 


Howells, William Dean (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion 1 v. — The 
Lady of the Aroostook 1 v. — A Modern 
Instance 2 v. — The Undiscovered Country 
1 v. — Venetian Life (with Portrait) 1 v. 
— Italian Journeys 1 v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance 1 v. — Their Wedding Journey 
1 v. — A Fearful Responsibility, and 
Tonelli's Marriage 1 v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen's Practice 1 v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2 v. — A Pair 
of Patient Lovers 1 v, — Miss Bellard's In- 
spiration 1 v. " xy 


Hughes, Thomas, t 1898. 
Tom Brown's School-Days 1 v. 


Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Argles), + 1897. 
Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Geoffrey 2 v. - 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Portia 2 v. — 
Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
1 v. — Her First Appearance, and other 
Tales 1 v. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2v. — Doris 2 v. — A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. r v. — A Passive Crime,' and other ` 
Stories 1 v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington t v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
— Lady Valworth's Diamonds r1 v.,— À 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The. 
Hon. Mrs, Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v, — In Durance Vile, etc. 1v. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories tv. — 
A Life’s Remorse 2 v. — A Rorn Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess 1 v. — Lady Verner's 
Flight tv. — A Conquering Heroine, 
and ' When in Doubt” x v. — Nora 


Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories 1 v, — The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery 1 v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover 1 v. — Peter's Wife 2 v, — 
The Three Graces 1 v. — A Tug of War 
1v. — The Professor's Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl 1 v. — Lovice 1 v. — The Coming of 
Chloe 1 v. 


Hunt, Mrs.: vide Beaumont. 


Hunt, Violet. 
The Haman Interest 1 v, — White Rose 
of Weary Leaf 2 v. — The Wife of Alta- 
mont 1 v. — Tales of the Uneasy 1 v. 


Hutten, Baroness von (Am.). 
The Halo 1 v.— Kingsmead 1 v.- The Lord- 
ship of Love 2 v. — The Green Patch 1 v. 
— Sharrow 2 v. . 


Ingelow, Jean, t 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 


Inglis, the Hon. Lady. 
The Siege of Lucknow rt v. 


Ingram, John H.: vide Poe, 
lota: vide Mrs. Caffyn. 


Irving, Washington (Am.), t 1859. 
The Sketch Book (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
The Life of Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet t v.— Oliver Gold- 
smith 1 v. — Chronicles of Wolfert's Roost 
1 v. — Life of George Washington 5 v. 


Jackson, Mrs. Helen (H. H.) (Am.), F 1855. 
Ramona 2 v. A 


Jacobs, W. W. 

Many Cargoes 1 v. — The Skipper's 
Wooing, and. The Brown Man's Servant 
1 v. — Sea Urchins 1 v, — A Master of 
Craft 1 v. — Light Freights 1 v. — At Sun- 
wich Port 1 v. — The Lady ofthe Barge 1 v. 
— Odd Craft 1 v. — Dialstone Lane x v. 
— Captains All 1 v. — Short Cruises 1 v. 
— Salthaven r v. — Sailors' Knots 1 v. — 
Ship's Company 1 v. 


James, Charles T. 0. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v. 


James, G.P. R., t 1860. / 
Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
Forest Days 1 v. — The False Heir 1 v. — 
Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose d'Albret 
1 v. — Arrah Neil 1 v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler 1 v. — The Step- Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg 
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1 v. — The Gipsy 1 v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein 1 v. — Darnley 1 v. — Russell 
2 v. — The Convict 2 v. — Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 


James, Henry (Am.). 

The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
1 v. — Daisy Miller; An International 
Episode; Four Meetings 1v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 v. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. 1 v, — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. 1 v. — Confidence 1 v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts 1 v. — French 
Poets and Novelists 1 v, — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — Portraits of Piaces . 
rv. — A Little Tour in France 1 v. — The 
Finer Grain 1 v. — The Outcry 1 v. 


James, Winifred, 
Bachelor Betty 1 v. 


Jeaffreson, J. Cordy. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Jenkin, Mrs. Charles, t 1885. 
“Who Breaks—Pays” 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing 1 v, — Once and Again 2 v. — 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace 1 v. — Jupiter's Daughters 1 v. 


Jenkins, Edward, 


Ginx's Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


* Jennie of ‘The Prince's,'" Author of: 
vide B. H. Buxton. 


Jerome, Jerome K. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. — Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes : v. — Sketches 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v. + Three Men on the Bummel 1 v, — 
Paul Kelver 2 v. — Tea-Table Talk 1 v. 
— Tommy and Co. 1 v. — Idle Ideasin 1905 
1 v. — The Passing of the Third Floor Back 
1 v. — The Angel and the Author—and 
Others 1 v.— They and I, 1v.— All Roads <- 
Lead to Calvary 1 v. — Anthony John 1 v. 


Jerrold, Douglas, t 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 


.2 v. — Men of Character 2 v. 


“John Halifax, Gentleman," Author of: 
vide Mrs. Craik, t | 


Johnny Ludlow: vide Mrs. Henry Wood, 


Johnson, Samuel, t 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 


Noc Aa ipi i E = 
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Jolly, Emily. 
Colonel Dacre 2 v. 

“Joshua Davidson," Author of: vide 

Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 

Kavanagh, Miss Julia, t 1877. 
Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v. — 
Grace Lee 2 v, — Rachel Gray x v. — 
Adéle 3 v. — A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2 v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters 1 v. — English Women of Letters 
1v.— Queen Mah 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 

. Sybil's Second Love 2 v, — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — Bessie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
' 3v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 

2v. (Vide p. 29.) 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila. 
The End of the House of Alard r v. 

Keary, Annie, t 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly a v. 


Keary, C. F. 
The Mount r v. 
Keeling, D'Esterre-: vzde Esterre. . 
Kempis, Thomas A. 
The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 v. 
Kimball, Richard B. (Am.), + 1892. ` 
“Saint Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad 1 v. — Undercurrents rv. — 
Was he Successful? 1 v. — To-Day in New 
. York 1 v. 
Kinglake, A. W., t 1891. 
Eothen 1 v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 
| Kingsley, Charles, t 1875. 
Yeast r v. — Westward ho! 2v. — Two 
~ Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke 1 v. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 v. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 


Kingsley, Henry, t 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot rv. — 
 Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
' the Burtons.2 v. — Leighton Court 1 v. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Oakshott Castle 1 v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 


. Kinross, Albert. 


_ An Opera and Lady Grasmere x v. 


Kipling, Rudyard. 

Plain Tales from the Hills r v. — The 
| Second Jungle Book 1 v, — The Seven 
, Seas 1 v. — *''Captains Courageous” 

1 v. — The Day's Work r v. — A Fleet 

in Being 1 v. — Stalky & Co. 1 v. — From 
4 Sea to Sea 2 v, — The City of Dreadful 
|. A Night 1 v. — Kim 1 v. — Just So Stories 1 v. 


— The Five Nations 1 v. — Traffics and 
Discoveries 1 v. — Puck of Pook's Hill rv. 
— Actions and Reactions 1 v. — Rewards 
and Fairies r v. 


Laffan, May. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor rz v. 


Lamb, Charles, t 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana r v. (Vide 
P. 29,) 

Lang, Andrew: vide H. Rider Haggard, 


Langdon, Mary (Am.). 
Ida May 1 v. 


* Last of the Cavaliers, the," Author of 
(Miss Piddington). .. 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain-of a Loss 2 v. 


taszowska, Mme de: vzde E, Gerard. 


Laurence, George Alfred: wide “Quy 
Livingstone." 


Lawless, the Hon. Emily, t 1913. 
Hurrish r v. 


Lee, Holme: vige Harriet Parr. 


Lee, Vernon. 

Pope Jacynth, etc. 1 v. — Genius Loci, and 
The Enchanted Woods 1 v. — Hortus 
Vitae, and Limbo 1 v. — Tlfe Spirit of 
Rome, and Laurus Nobilis 1 v. — Vanitas 
1v. — Louis Norbert 1 v. — The Senti- 
mental Traveller 1 v. — The Tower of the 
Mirrors 1 v. 


Le Fanu, J. S., t 1373. 
Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 


Lemon, Mark, t 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton llall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 2 v. 


Lever, Charles, t 1872. 
The O'Donoghue 1 v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 5 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O'Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of ** Ours" 3v. — 
ack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 
"he Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro' Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2 v. — Roland Cashel 

v. — Davenport Dunn 5 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2 v. — 
Maurice Tiernay.2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 v. — Barrington 2v. — A Day's Ride 
2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler, 
2v.— Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 


Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly 2 v. — A 
Rent in a Cloud 1 v. — That Boy of Nor- 


cott’s 1 v. — St. Patrick's Eve; Paul 
Gosslett's Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2v. l i 1 
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Levett-Yeats, S. 
The Honour of Saveli 1 v. — The 


Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. — The Traitor's | 


Way 1 v. — The Lord Protector 1 v. — 
Orrain r v. 
Lewes, G. H., t 1878. 
Ranthorpe 1 v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting 1 v. 
Lewis, Sinciair. 
Babbitt 1 v. — Our Mr. Wrenn I v. 
Linton, Mrs, E. Lynn, t 1898. 
The true History of Joshua Davidson 
1 v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Todhunters’ at Loan- 
in’ Head, and other Stories 1 v. — “M 
Love!" 2v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays 1 v, — lone 2 v. 
Lockhart, L. W. M., t 1882. 
Mine is Thine 2 v. 
Loftus, Lord Augustus, 


Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837 - 1862 


(with Portrait) 2 v. 


London, Jack (Am.). ) 
Burning Daylight 1 v, — The Call of the 
Wild iv. — When God Laughs 1 v. — The 
Sea-Wolf 2 v. — South Sea Tales 1 v. — 
Martin Eden 2 v. — A Son of the Sun rv. 
— The Son of the Wolf x v. — The Valley 
of the Moon 2 v. 

Longard, Mme de: vide D. Gerard. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth (Am.), 

1 1882. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v. — The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 


— The Divine Tragedy 1 v. — Flower-de- | 


Luce, and Three Books ofSong 1 v. — The 
Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 1 v. 

Lonsdale, Margaret. 
Sister Dora (with Portrait) 1 v. 

Lorimer, George Horace (Am.). 
Letters from a Self-Made Merchant to his 
‘Son 1 v. — Old Gorgon Graham rz v. — 
Jack Spurlock, Prodigal x v. 

“Lost Battle, a.” 2 v. 

Lowndes, Mrs. Belloc, 
The Uttermost Farthing 1 v. — Studies in 
Wives 1 v. — When No Man Pursueth 1 v. 
— Jane Oglander 1 v. — The Chink in the 
` Armour 1 v. — Mary Pechell 1 v. — Studies 
in Loveand in Terror 1 v.—The Lodger 1 v. 
— The End of her Honeymoon 1 v. — Why 
"They Married. 1 v. 

Lubbock, Sir John (Lord Avebury), 
Na i * 1834, f 1915. 
/ . The Pleasures of Life 1 v. — The Beau- 
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ties of Nature (with Illustrations) r v.— 
The Use of Life t v. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Essays and 
Addresses 1900-1903 1 v. — On Peace 
and Happiness 1 y. ` 

“Lutfullah ” ; wsde Eastwick. 

Lyall, Edna, t 1903. 
We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v. — In 
the Golden at 2 v. — Knight-Errant . 
2 v, — Won by Waiting 2v. — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreén 2 v. — In Spite of All 2 v. — The 
Hinderers 1 v. , 


, Lytton, Lord: viđe E. Bulwer. 


Lytton, Robert Lord (Owen Meredith), 
t 1891. 
Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 
Maartens, Maarten. y 
The Sin of Joost Avelingh r v. — An 
Old Maid's Love 2 v. — God's Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2 v. — My. Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v. — Some 
Women I have known 1 v. — My Poor 
Relations 2 v. — Dorothea 2 v. — The 
Healers 2 v. — The Woman's Victory, and . 
Other Stories2 v. — The New Religion 2 v. 
— Brothers All 1 v, — The Price of Lis Doris 
2 v.— Harmen Pols: Peasant 1 v.—Eve2 v. 
McAulay, Allan (Am.): vide Kate 
Dougias Wiggin. 
Macaulay, Lord, t 1859. ] 
History of England (with Portrait). 10 v. 
— Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. — 
Lays of Ancient Rome 1 v. — Speeches 
2 v. — Biographical Essays x v, — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury 1 v.— (See also 
Trevelyan). y ‘ 
Macaulay Rose, 
Told by an Idiot 1 v. 


McCarthy, Justin, i 
The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2 v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. — A History of our Own Times 
5 v. — Donna Quixote 2 v. — A Short 
History of our Own Times 2 v. — A 
History of the Four Georges. Vols. 1 & 
2. — A History of our Own Times. Vols. 
6 & 7 (supplemental). — A History of the 
Four Georges and of William IV. Vols, 5, 
4 & 5 (supplemental), — A Short History 
of our Own Times. Vol. 3 (supplemental). 


MacDonald, George, t 1905. —— 
Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar's Daughter 
2 v, — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 


D 


e 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales 1 v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 

Mackarness, Mrs., t 188x. 
Sunbeam Stories 1 v. — A Peerless 
Wile 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2 v. 
Mackay, Erlo, t 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems 1 v. 


McKnight, Charles (Am.), f 1881. 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. A 
Maclaren, lan, t 1907. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush x v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne x v. — His 
Majesty Baby 1 v. 
Macleod, Fiona, t 1905. 
Wind and Wave í v. — The Sunset of Old 
"Tales t v. 
Macleod, Norman, t 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son r v. 


Macpherson, James, t 1796: vide Ossian, 
Macquoid, Mrs. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — Pic- 
tures across the Channel 2 v. — Too Soon 
1 v. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v.— Beside 
the River 2 v. — A Faithful Lover 2 v. 
‘Mademoiselle Mori," Author of (Miss 
Roberts). f 
. Mademoiselle Mori ,2 v. — Denise 1v. 
— Madame Fontenoy 1 v. — On the 
Edge of the Storm r v. — The Atelier du 
‘Lys & v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Mahon, Lord: v:Ze Stanhope. 


Maine, E. S. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v, 

Malet, Sir Edward. 
Shifting Scenes 1 v. 


Malet, Lucas (Mrs. Mary St. Leger 
1. Harrison). í 


Colonel Enderby's Wife 2 v. — The 
History of Sir Richard Calmady 3 v. — The 
Far Horizon 2 v. — The Score: 1 v. — 
Adrian Savage 2 v. 
`. Malmesbury, the Earl of. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 
Mann, Mary E. 
A Winter's Tale r v. 
Stativ. | 
Mansfield, Robert Blachford, 
The Log of the Water Lily x v. 
Mark Twain: vrde Twain, 
Marlowe, Christopher. 
Doctor Faustus; Edward the Second ; The 
Jew.of Malta r v. 
“Marmorne,” Author of: vide P. @, 
Hamerton, Y 


— The Cedar 
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Marryat, Capt., t 1848. $ 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
Percival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple rv. — 
no jin Search of a Father r v. — 
Monsieur Violet 1 v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v. — The Mission 1 v. — The 
Privateer's-Man 1 v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest 1 v. — Valerie 1 v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v.— ihe King’s 
Own x v. (Vide p. 29.) 


Marryat, Florence, t 1899. 
Love's Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of Gerald 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — Tha Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat 1 v. — Mad Dumafesq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v. — A Star and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility r v. — The Poison of . Asps,. 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories 1 v. — ** My 
own Chiid" 2 v. — Her Father's Name 
2v. — A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson 1 v. — Written in Fire 
2v. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 


.A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 


all Evil 2 v. — The Fair-haired Alda 2 v. — 
With Cupid's Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other, Stories 
1 v. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v, — The Master Passion 2 v. 
— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2v. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
Gentleman and Courtier 2 v, — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold $ v. — A 
Scarlet Sin 1 v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2 v. 
— The Spirit World 1 v. — The Beautiful 
Soul 1 v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v; — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs 1 v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v. — A Passing Madness 1 v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire 1 v. — A Soul on 
Fire x v. — Iris the Avenger 1 v. 
Marsh, Mrs. Anne, t 1874. ° 

Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2v. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2 v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v. — The Rose of Ashurst 2 v. 


Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1899. 
Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal 1i v. — 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Lady Alice r v.— — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Life's Aftermath 1v. — —— 


bre 


uod 
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In the East Country 1 v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the Jost Vestal 1 v. — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
Ous. 1 v. — In the City of Flowers t v, — 
Alma rv, — Under Salisbury Spire 1 v. 
— The End Crowns All : v. — Winchester 
Meads ı v. — Eventide Light t v. — 
Winifrede's Journal 1 v. — Bristol Bells 
1v. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell 1 v. « A Lily among Thorns 1 v. 
— Penshurst Castle r v. — Kensington 
Palace 1 v. — The White King's Daughter 
1 v. — The Master of the Musicians 1 v. 
— An Escape. from the Tower 1 v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 


| Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of West- 


minster Abbey r v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome of St. 


, Paul's 1 v. — The Parson's Daughter 


rv. (Vide p. 29.) 


Mason, A. E. W. 

The Foor Feathers 2 v. — Miranda of 
the Balcony 1 v. — The Courtship of Mor- 
rice Buckler 2 v. — The Truants 2 v. — 
The Watchers 1 v. — Running Water r v. 
— The Broken Road 1 v. — At the Villa 
Rose 1 v. — The Turnstile 2 v. — The Wit- 
ness for the Defence 1 v. 


Mathers, Helen (Mrs. Henry Reeves), 
“Cherry Ripe!" 2 v. — “Land o' the 
Leal'' 1 v. — My Lady Green Sleeves 2 v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. 1 v. — 
Sam's Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre's Acquittal 
2 v. — Found Out 1 v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? 1 v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.) — Blind Justice, and “Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh ™ 1 v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
1 v. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. — Becky 2 v.— 
Cinders t v. — “ Honey" r v. — Griff of 


. Griffithscourt t v. — The New Lady Teazle, |: 


and Other Stories and Essays 1 v. — The 
Ferryman tv. — Tally Ho! 2v. — Pigskin 
and Petticoat 2 v. — Gay Lawless x v, — 
Love the Thief 1 v , 


Maugham W. Somerset. 
The Trembling of a Leaf 1 v. 


Maurice, Colonel, ` 
The Balance of Military Power in 


"Europe t v. 


Maurier, page! bip) t 1896. 
Trilby 2v. — The Martian 2 v. 


Maxwell, Mrs,: vzde Miss Braddon. 


Maxwell, W, B. 
TheRagged Messenger 2 v.—TheGuarded 
Flame 2 v. — Mrs. Thompson x v. — The 
Rest Cure 1 v. — In Cotton Wool 2 v. — 


General Mallock's Shadow x v. 


js 


* Mehalah " : vrde Baring-Gould. ` 

Melville, George J. Whyte, t 1878. 
Kate\Coventry 1 v. — Holmby House 
2 v. — Digby Grand 1 v. — Good for No- , 
thing 2 v. — The Qüeen's Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2 v. — The White Rose 2 v. — 
M. or N. 1 v. — Contraband’ 1 v. — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — UncleJohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise 1 v, — 
Rosine r v. — Roys' Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. —Riding Recollections rv. 


Memorial Volumes: vzde Five Centuries 
(vol. 500); The New Testament 
(vol. 1000) ; Henry Morley (vol. 2000) ; 
Theodore Stanton (vol. 4000). 


Meredith, George, t 1909. 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2 v, — 
Beauchamp's Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians 1 v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 2 v. 
— The Egoist 2 v. — Rhoda Fleming 2 v. 

Meredith, Owen : vide Robert Lord Lytton, 

Merrick, Hope. 
Mary-Girl 1 v. 

Merrick, Leonard. 
The Man who was good x v. — This 
Stage of Fools 1 v. — Cynthia r v. — One 
Man's View t v. — The Actor-Manager 
1 v. — The Worldlings 1 v. — When Love 
flies out o' the Window 1 v. — Conrad in 
Quest of His Youth 1 v. — The Quaint 
Companions t v. — Whispers about Women 
1 v. — The House of Lynch 1 v. — The 
Man who Understood Women, etc. 1 v, — 
All the World Wondered, etc. 1v. — The 
Position of Peggy Harper 1 v. 

Merriman, Henry Seton, t 1903. 
Young. Mistley 1 v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. — With Edged Tools 2 v, — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam 1 v, — In 
Kedar's Tents 1 v. — Roden's Corner 
1 v. — The Isle of Unrest 1 v. — The Veivet 
Glove 1 v. — The Vultures 1 v. — Barlasch 
of the Guard 1 v. — Tomaso's Fortune, and 
Other Stories t v, — The Last Hope 2 v. 


Merriman, H. S., & S. G. Tallentyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. 1 v., 

Will, John Stuart, b 
On Liberty and The Subjection of Women 
Iv. 

Milne, James, 

The Epistles of Atkins 1 v. 

Milton, john, t 1674. 
Poeucal Works r v. > 
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* Miss Molly," Author of. 
Geraldine Hawthorne t v. 


“Molly Bawn,” Author of: vide Mrs. 
Hungerford. 

Montgomery, Florence, 
Misunderstood 1 v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2 v. — Thwarted rv. — Wild Mike 
z v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
1 v. — Transformed 1 v, — The Fisher- 
man's Daughter, etc. r v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. — Prejudged 1 v. — An Un- 
shared Secret, and Other Tales 1 v. — Be- 
hind the Scenes. in the Schoolroom 1 v. 
(Vide p. 29.) 

Moore, Frank Frankfort. 

' “1 Forbid the- Banns" 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One’ Fair Daughter 
2 v.— They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride 1 v. — The Millionaires t v. 
— Nell Gwyn—Comedian 1 v.—A Damsel 
or Two 1 v. — Castle Omeragh 2 v. — Ship- 
mates in Sunshine 2 v. — The Original 
Woman 1 v. — The White Causeway 1 v.— 
The Artful Miss Dill 1 v. — The Marriage 
Lease t v.— An Amateur Adventuress t v. 

- — Priscilla and Charybdis 1 v.— The Food 

! of Love t v.— The Laird of Craig Athol t v. 
— The Marriage of Barbara 1 v. — The 
Narrow Escape of Lady Hardwell 1 v. — 
The Ujsterman 1 v. 


Moore, George. 


Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. — Sister | 


"Teresa 2 v.—The Untilled Field t v.—Con- 
fessions of a Young Man 1 v.—The Lake t v. 
—Memoirs of my Dead Life 1 v, —Ave t v. 
— Spring Days t v.— Salve r v.— Valer v. 
— The Brook Kerith 2 v. — Maslin 2 v. — 
The Coming of Gabrielle t v. 
Moore, Thomas, t 18:2. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5v. 
Morgan, Lady, t 1859. A 
. Memoirs 3 v. 
Morley, Henry, t 1894. 
Of English Literature in the Reign of 
' Victoria. With. Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
^ (v. 2000, published 1881) 1 v. 
/ "Morris, William, | 
. A Selection from his Poems 1 v. 


Morrison, Arthur. 


eee Tales of Mean Streets 1 v. — A Child 


| ef the Jago 1 v. — To London Town 1 v. 
` — Cunning Murrell 1 v. — The Hole inthe 
Vall t v. — The Green Eye of Goona r v. 
reen Ginger 1 v. 


^. — Divers Vanities 1 v: — 
Muirhead, James Fullarton. 
~ The Land of Contrasts 1 v. 


` 
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Mulock, Miss: vsz Mrs. Craik. 


Murray, David Christie. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


Murray, Grenville: wide Grenville. 


“My Little Lady," Author of: vide E. 
Frances Poynter. 


New Testament, the. 
The Autborised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. 1000, published 1869) x v. 


Newby, Mrs. C. J, 


Common Sense 2 v. 


Newman, Dr, J. H, (Cardinal Newman), 


t 1890. 
| Callista 1 v. 


l Nicholls, Mrs. : vzde Currer Bell. 


* Nina Balatka," Author of: vide An- 
thony Trollope, 


“No Church," Author of (F; Robinson). 
| No Church 2 v. — Owen:—a Waif 2 v. 


Noel, Lady Augusta. 
From Generation to Generation r v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


Norris, Frank (Am.), t 1902. 
The Octopus 2 v. — The Pit 2 v. 


Norris, W. E. 

My Friend Jim x v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2.v. — Majorand Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v, — Miss Shafto 2 v, — Mrs, 
Fenton t v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann's 1 v. — A Victim of Good Luck 
1 v. — The Dancer in Yellow 1 v; — - 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta's Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Fight for the Crown . 
1v.— The Widower : v, —Giles Ingilby rv, 
— The Flower of the Flock 1 v. — His 
Own Father : v.— The Credit ofthe County 

1 v. — Lord Leonard the Luckiess 1 v, — 
Nature's Comedian t v.— Nigel'sVocation 

1 v. — Barham of Beltana tv. — Harry and 
Ursula 1 v. — The Square Peg 1 v. — 
Pauline r v. — The Perjurer 1. v. —. Not 
Guilty 1 v. — Vittoria Victrix 1 v. — Paul's 

| Paragon 1 v. — The Rt. Hon, Gentleman 

1 v. — Barbara and Company t v. — The 
Triumphs of Sara x v. — Tony the Ex- 
ceptional 1 v. 

Norton, Hon. Mrs., + 1877. 

Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost and 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 1 
“Not Easily Jealous,” Author of (Miss 

Iza Hardy). — yx 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 


\ 


^. The Poems of Ossian. 


oS 


“ Novels and Tales": vide “Household 
Words,” 
t Nursery Rhymes," 1 v. 


yb ond Eccles, Charlotte (Hal God- 
rey). 
The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore t v. 
— The Matrimonial Lottery 1 v. 
Oldmeadow, Ernest. A 
Susan 1 v. 
Oliphant, Laurence, + 1888. 
Altiora Peto 2v. — Masollam 2 v. 
Oliphant, Mrs., + 1897. 
The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland 1 v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister's 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family 1 v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 
` banks 2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2v. — 
Innocent 2 v, — For Love and Life 2 v. — 
A Rose in June 1 v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v, — White- 
ladies 2 v.— Tbe Curate in Charge rv. — 
Phoebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur2 v. — 
Carita .2 v. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In Trust 
2v. — It wasa Lover and his Lass 5 v, — 
The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — Hester 3v. — 
The Wizard's Son 3 v. — A Country Gen- 
tleman and his Family 2 v. — Neighbours 
on the Green 1 v. — The Duke's Daughter 
1v.— The Fugitives 1 v. — Kirsteen 2 v. 
— Life of Laurence Oliphant and of Alice 
Oliphant, his Wife 2v. —The little Pilgrim 
in the Unseen 1 v. — The Heir Presumptive 
and the HeirApparent 2v.— The Sorceress 
2 v. — Sir Robert’s Fortune 2 v. — The 
Ways of Life v. — Old Mr.Tredgold 2 v. 
“One who has kept a Diary": wide 
George W. E. Russell. 
Orczy, Baroness, 
Petticoat Government 1 v. — 
Pimpe 
Elusive Pimpernel tv.—Fire in Stubble 2 v. 
— A True Woman 1 v.— Meadowsweet 1 y. 
— Eldorado 2 v. — Unto Czsar 2 v. — 
. Nicolette 1 v. 2 
Osbourne, Lloyd (Am.). 
Baby Bullet 1 v. — Wild Justice 1 v. — The 
Motormaniacs 1 v. — Harm's Way 1 v.— 
The Kingdoms of the World x y, 


Ossian. 
Translated by 


The Scarlet 


James Macpherson 1 v. 


. Quida,et 1998. 
ldalia 2v. ag POPPE 1v, — Puck 2v. — 


rnel rv. — I will Repay 1v. — The’ 


" 
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Chandos 2 v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
1v. — Cecil Castlemaine's Gage, and other 
Novelettes 1 v. — Madame la Marquise, ` 
and other Novelettes 1 v. — Pascarel 2 v, 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes 1 v. — Signa(with Portrait) 
3 Y.— InaWinter City 1v. —A riadné2 v.— 
Friendship z v. — Moths 3 v. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi 
1v. — Wanda 3v. — Frescoes and other 
Stories tv. — Princess Napraxine 3v. — 
Othmar 3v. — A Rainy June (60 Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (6oPf.). — A House Party 1v. — © 
Guilderoy 2 v.— Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino,and - 
other Stories 1 v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
1 v. — Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. 1 v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
1 v. — Le Selve, and Tonia r v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays 1 v. — La Strega, and other 
Stories 1 v. — The Waters of Edera r v. 
— Street Dust, and Other Stories 1 v. —. 
Critical Studies 1 v. — Helianthus 2 v. 

“ Qutcasts, the,” Author of : vide Roy 

Tellet.” / 

Pain, Barry. 
The Exiles of Faloo x v. — Stories in 
1 v, — Stories without Tears 1 v. — The 
New Gulliver, and Other Stories r v. 

Parker, Sir Gilbert. 
The Battle of the Stron 
Pasha, & Some Peaple bf Egypt 1v. — The 
Seats of the Mighty 2 v.— The Weavers 2 v. 
— The Judgment House 2 v. j 


Parr, Harriet (Holme Lee), t 1900. 


Grey | 


J* 


Basil Godfrey's Caprice 2 v. — For Richer, Xi 
for Poorer 2 v, — The Beautiful Miss Bar- —— 


rington 2 v. — Her Title of Honour 1 v. — 
Echoes of a Famous Year r v. — Kathe- 
rine's Trial 1 v. — The Vicissitudes of 
Bessie Fairfax 2 v.— Ben Milner'sWooing 
1 v, — Straightforward 2 v. — Mrs. Denys 
of Cote 2 v. — A Poor Squire 1 v. E 
Parr, Mrs. d 

Dorothy Fox 1 v. 
Pamphillon 2 v. — Tbe Gosau Smithy, etc. - 
1 v. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 
A dy 1 F 

y in ejudiges ices x v. — A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 3 


P Mrs. Henry de la. ‘ 
The Lon hrda, Shanda a a Dea A NM 


— The Grey Knight t v.— Catherine's Child 
1v. — Master Christopher 2 v. — Erica 1 v. 


X 


i E b 


2v.— Donovan 


— The Prescotts of — 


^ The Impr 


 Tauchnits Edition. 


“ Paul Ferroll,” Author of (Mrs.Caroline 
Clive), t 1873. 

Paul Ferroll 1 v. — Year after Year 1 v. 

— Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife x v. 


Payn, James, ł 1898. 
Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline's Har- 
vest r v. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won2 v. — Cecil's Tryst 
rv. — A Woman's Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy's Master 1 v. — 1n the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter's Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2 v — By Proxy 2 v, — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits r v. — High Spirits 
` (Second Series) x v. — A Confidential 
Agent2 v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon's Ward. (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v. — The Talk of the Town 
1 v. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
1v. — Glow- Worm Tales (/trst Series) 
1v.—Glow-Worm Tales (Second Serres) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2 v. — The Word and the Will 
2 v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
‘ton2v.— A dere on the Threshold 
2v. — A Try Patient r v. — Gleams 
of Memory, WA he Eavesdropper 1 v. — 
In Market Overt t v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
x v. — Another's Burdon etc. 1 v. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
. Veteran 1 v. 


_ Peard, Frances Mary, 

; One Year2 v, — The Rose-Garden rv, — 
Unawares r v, — Thorpe Regis rv. — A 
Winter Story r v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories r v. — Cartouche r v. — 

. Mother Molly 1 v. — Schloss and Town 
2v.— Contradictions 2v. — Near Neigh- 
bours 1 v. — Alicia Tennant 1 v. — Ma- 
dame's Granddaughter 1 v. — Donna 
Teresa 1 v. — Number One and Number 
Two 1 v. — The Ring from Jaipur 1 v. — 
The Flying Months 1 v. 


Pemberton. om 
n bie Ry rv. — A Woman 


of Kronstadt 1 on he Phantom Army 
rv. — The Garden of Swords 1 v. — The 
Footsteps of a Throne 1 v. — Pro Patri 1 v. 
— The Giant's Gate 2 v. — I crown thee 


site Giant's Gate a v. — T cow thes | the As 1v.— 


Complete List, 


— The Gold Wolf 1 v.— Doctor Xavierr v. 
— Red Morn 1 v. — Beatrice of Venice 2 v. 
— Mid the Thick Arrows 2 v, — My Sword 
for Lafayette r v. — The Lady Evelyn 1 v. 
— The Diamond Ship 1 v. — The Lodestar 
1 v. — Wheels of Anarchy 1 v. — Love 
the Harvester 1 v. — The Adventures of 
Captain Jack 1 v. — White Walls 1 v. — 
The Show Girl 1 v. — White Motley.1 v. 
— Two Women t v. 


Percy, Bishop Thomas, t 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


Perrin, Alice, 
Idolatry 1 v. — The Charm r v. — The 
Anglo-Indians 1 'v. — The Happy Hunt- 
ing Ground 1 v. 

Philips, F. C. 
Asin al ooking Glass 1 v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith rv. — 
A Lucky Young: Woman r v, — Jack and 
Three Jills v. — Little Mrs. Murray 1 v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtshipt v, — Social 
Vicissitudes rv. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage 1 v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes rv. — Constance 
2v. — That Wicked Mad'moiselle, etc. 
1 v. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — 
Black and White 1 v. — “One Never 
Knows" 2 v. — Of Course 1 v. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band 1 v. — Mrs. Bouverie t v. — A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories rv.— 
A Devil in Nun's Veiling r v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories r v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
1 v. — Eliza Clarke, Governess, and-Other 
Stories 1 v. — Marriage, etc. t v. — School- 
girls of To-day, etc. 1 v. — If Only, etc. rv. 
— An Unfortunate Blend 1 v. — A Bar- 
rister's Courtship 1 v. 

Philips, F. C., & Percy Fendall. 
A Daughter's Sacrifice 1 v. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. — Disciples of Plato 1 v. — A 
Honeymoon —and After t v. 

Philips, F. C., & C. J, Wills. 
The Fatal Pliryne tv. — The Scudamores 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair to Seer v. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage 1 v. 


Philips, F, C. & AOR. T. 
Life 1 v. — Man and Woman 1v, — Judas, 
the Woman r v. 


Phillpotts, Eden, 
Lying Prop hets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
1v.— Soni of the Mornin, — The 
Good Red Earth 1 v.— The E viking Hours 
tv. — The Farm of the Dagger 1 v. — 
The Golden Fetich r v, — The Whirlwind 
2v.— The Human Boy Again t v.— From 
the Angle of Seventeen 1 v. — Thea Bronze 
The Grey Room x v. 


T sackets Edition. 


"Phillpotts, E., & Arnold Bennett. 
The Sinews of War 1 v. — The Statue 1 v. 


Piddington, Miss: wae Author of “The 
Last of the Cavaliers.” 


Poo, Edgar Allan (Am.), t 1849. 
Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Fantastic 
Tales 1 v. 

Pope, Alexander, t 1744. 
Select Poetical Works (with Portrait) 1 v. 


Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 
My Little Lady 2 v.—Ersilia 2 v.— Among 
the Hills 1 v. — Madame de Presnel x v. 


Praed, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zéro 1 v. — Affinities 1 
Station z' v. 

, Prentiss, Mrs. E. (Am.), t 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward r v. 


Prince Consort, the, t 1861. 
Speeches and Addresses (with Portr.) 1 v. 


Pryce, Richard, 
Miss Maxwell's Affections 1 v. — The 
que Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
oman I v. 
Pym, H. N.: vide Caroline Fox. 


Quiller-Couch, Sir A. T, (“Q”). 
Noughts and Crosses 1 v. — I Saw Three 
Ships 1 v. — Dead Man's Rock 1 v. — Ia 
and other Tales 1 v. — The Ship of Stars 
x v. — The Adventures of Harry Revel rv. 
— Fort Amity 1 v. — Shakespeare's Christ- 
mas, and Other Stories 1 v. — The Mavor 
of Troy 1 v. — Merry-Garden, and Other 
Stories t v. — Brother Copas 1 v. 


Quincey: vide De Quincey. 
Rae, W. Fraser, + 1505. 


Westward by Rail r v. — Miss Bayle's 
Romance 2 v. — The Business ofTravel rv. 


Raimond, C. E. (Miss Robins) (Am.). 
The Open Question 2 v. — The Magnetic 
North 2 v. — A Dark Lantern ? v. — The 
Convert 2 v. — The Florentine Frame 1 v. 
— '' Where are you going to...?" 1 v. — 
Way Stations 1 v. 

“ Rajah’s Heir, the.” 2 v. 

Reade, Charles, + 1884. 

` “Tt is never too late to mend" 2 v, — 
“Love me little, love me long” 1 v, — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2v, — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 


— The Head 


fington 1 v. — Christie Johnstone 1 v. — | 
| Lethe 1 v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 


A Simpleton 3 v.— The Wandering Heir 


Complete List. 23 


1v. — A Woman-Hater 2 v. — Readiana 
1 v. — Singleheart and Doubleface 1 v. 
“Recommended to Mercy," Author of 
(Mrs. Houstoun). 
* Recommended to Mercy” 2 v. — Zoe's 
“Brand” 2 v. 
Reeves, Mrs, : vide Helon Mathers, 
Rhys, Grace, \ 
Mary Dominic 1 v. — The Wooing of 
Sheila 1 v. — About many Things 1 v. 


Rice, James: vide Walter Besant. 


Richards, Alfred Bate, t 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 


Richardson, S., t 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 


Riddell, Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2 v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v.— Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl’s 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley's Estate 2 v. 
Ridge, W, Pett. 
Name of Garland 1 v. — Thanks to Sander- 
son 1 v. — Miss Mannermg 1 v. — The 
Lunch Basket 1 v. 
“Rita.” d 
Souls 1 v. — The Jesters 1 v. — The Mas- 
queraders 2 v. — Queer Lady Judas 2 v, — 
Prince Charming 1 v. — The Pointing 
Finger 1 v. — A Manofno Importance 1 v. 
— The Millionaire Girl, and Other Stories 
1 v. — The House called Hurrish 1 v. — 
Calvary 2 v. — That is to say— 1 v. — 
“Halfa Truth” 1 v. — The House Oppo- . 
site 1 v. — The Young Horatius r v. 
Ritchie, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: wide 
Miss Thackeray. - 
Roberts, Miss: vide Author of Made- 
moiselle Mori.” ' 
Robertson, Rev. F. W., 1 1855. 
Sermons 4 v. P 
Robins, Miss: vige Raimond, 
Robinson, F.: vide “No Church.” ~ 
Roosevelt, Theodore (Am.). , 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter _ 
(with Portrait) 1 v. 
Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow x v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 
Ross, Martin: víde Somerville. ` 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, t 1882. 
Poems 1 v. — Ballads and- Sonnets' 1 v, 
“Roy Tellet." 
The Outcasts 1 v. — A Draught of 
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Ruck, Berta. - 
Sir or Madam? 1 v. — The Dancing Star 


I vy. 
Ruffini, J., t 188r. 
Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio rv, — 
Lorenzo Benoni 1 v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
. A Quiet Nook in the Jura 1 v. — The 
Par: ns on a Visit to Paris rv. — 
Carlino, and other Stories 1 v. 
Ruskin, John, * 1819, t 1900. 
Sesame and Lilies 1 v. — The Stones of 
Venice (with Illustrations) 2 v. — Unto this 
Last and Munera Pulveris 1 v.— The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture (with 14 Illustra- 
. tions) 1 v. — Mornings in Florence 1 v.— 
St. Mark's Rest 1 v. 
Russell, W. Clark. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart 2 v. — The ** Lady 
. Maud" 2 v. — A Sea Queen a v. 
Russell, George W. E. 
Collections and Recollections. By One 
| who haskepta Diary 2 v. — A Londoner’s 
Log-Book 1 v. 


“Ruth and her Friends”: vide p. 29. 


Sala, George y pm t 1895. 
The Seven Sons o 


3 Saunders, John. 
- Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The Ship- 


Mammon 2 v, 


owner's Daughter 2 v.— A Noble Wife ay. 
Saunders, Katherine (Mrs. Cooper). 
Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
tv. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
1v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian 1 v. 
. Savage, Richard Henry (Am.), t 1903. 
My Official Wife 1 v. — The, Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2 v. — Prince 
Schamyl's Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. + Delilah of Harlem 2 v, —The 
Anarchist 2 v. — A Daughter of Judas 
tv. — In the Old Chateau tv. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. —Checked 
rough 2 v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 


Friends 2 v.—The Mystery of a Shipyard 2 v. 

— A Monte Cristo in Khaki z v. 
Schreiner, Olive. ` 

. Trooper Peter Halket of Mashonaland 

(o0 x v. — Woman and Labour t v. 
Scott, Sir Walter, t 1832. 

Waverley 2 v. — The Antiquary r v. 

n |- Ivanhoe 2 v. — Kenilworth t v, — 

= . Quentin Durward x v. — Old Mortality 

(0001 v. — Guy Mannering 1 v. — Rob Roy 

. 1v. — The Pirate 1 v. — The Fortunes 

of Nigel 1 v. — The Black arí; 

_ A Legend of Montrose 1 v. — The Bride 

of Lammermoor t v. — The Heartof Mid- 

Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery 1 v. — The 


Abbot 1 v. — Peveril of the Peak 2 v. — 

Poetical Works 2 v. — Woodstock 1v. — 

The Fair Maid of Perth 1 v. — Anne of 

Geierstein 1 v. 

Seeley, Prof. J. R., t 1895. 

Life and Tinses of Stein 4 v. — The Ex- 

pansion of England 1 v. — Goethe rv. 

Sewell, Elizabeth, t 1906. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 

Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 

of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 

The Experience of Life 2 v. 

Shakespeare, William, t 1616. d 
Plays and Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) ? v. — Doubtful Plays 1 v. 

Shakespeare's Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, each number sold separately. 

Sharp, William, t t905: vde Miss Ho- 

ward, Fiona Macleod and Swinburne, 

Shaw, Bernard. 

Man and Superman 1 v, — The Perfect 

Wagnerite 1 v. — Cashel Byron's Pro- 

fession 1 v. — Plays Pleasant and Un- 

pleasant (The Three Unpleasant Plays rv. 

— The Four Pleasant Plays 1 v.), — Get- 

ting Married & The Shewing-up of Blanco | 

Posnet 1 v. — The Doctor's Dilemma & 

The Dark Lady of the Sonnets 1 v.— Three 

Plays for Puritans 1 v. — Jobn Bull's Other 

Island etc. 1 v. — Androcles and the Lion; 

Pygmalion 1 v, — Misalliance 1 v. — Fan- 

ny's First Play, etc. 1 v. — Heartbreak 

House, etc. 1 v. — Back to Methuselah 1 v. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, t 1822. 

A Selection from his Poems 1 v. 
Sheppard, Nathan (Am.), t 1888. 

Shut up in Paris 1 v. 

Sheridan, R. B., t 1816. 

The Dramatic Works r v. 

Shorthouse, J, Henry. j 
John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche Falaise r v. 

Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred, 

The Lantern Bearers 1 v.— Anthea’s Guest 

1 v. 

May Sinclair. 

Anne Severn and the Fieldings t v. — Un- 

canny Stories r v. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C., C.B. 

Fire and Sword in the Sudan 5 v. 
Smedley, F. E.: vie “Frank Fairlegh." 
Smollett, Tobias, t 1771. : 

Roderick Random r v, — Humphry 

Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 
Snaith, J. C. 

Mrs. Fitz 1 v. — The Principal Girl 1 v.— 

An Affair of State 1 v, — Ararinta r v. 
“ Society in London,” Author of, 

Society in London. By a Foreign 

Resident 1 v. f {ait 
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Somerville, E. Œ., & M. Ross. , 
Naboth's Vineyard 1 v. — All on the 
Irish Shore 1 v. — Dan Russel the Fox 1 v. 

* Spanish Brothers, the.” 2 v. 

Stanhope, Ear} (Lord Mahon), t 1875. 
The History of England 7 v. — Reign 
of Queen Anne 2 v. 

Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 

A Manual of American Literature 1 v. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 

The Hosts of the Lord 2 v. — In the 
Guardianship of God 1 v. 

Steevens, Q. W., t 1900. 

From Capetown to Ladysmith x v. 

Stephens, James, 

Here are Ladies x v. 

Sterne, Laurence, t 1768. 

Tristram Shandy rv. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) 1v. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, t 1894. 
Treasure Island 1 v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage t v. — 
Kidnapped t v. — The Black Arrow 1 v. — 
The Master oi Ballantrae r v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1 v. — Weir of Hermiston 1 v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. — In the South Seas 2 v. — 
Tales and Fantasies 1 v. 

“ Still Waters," Author of (Mrs. Paul). 
Still Waters r v. — Dorothy 1 v. — De 
Cressy 1 v. — Uncle Ralph t v. — Maiden 
Sisters 1 v. — Martha Brown tv.— Vanessa 


1 v. 
. Stirling, M. C.: vide Q. M. Craik, 
Stockton, Frank R. (Am.), t 1902. 
The House of Martha r v. 
“Story of a Penitent Soul, tho." 1 v. 
"Story of Elizabeth, the," Author of: 
vide Miss Thackeray. 
Stowe, Mrs. Harriet Beecher (Am.), 
t 1896 


1896. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
A Key to Uncle Tom's Cabin 2 v. — Dred 
2v. — The Minister's Wooing 1 v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 v. 

“Sunbeam Stories," Author of: wide 

Mrs, Mackarness. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean Swift), t 1745. 
Gulliver's Travels 1 v. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, t 1609. 
Atalanta in Calydon: and Lyrical Poems 
(edited, with an Introduction, by William 
Sharp) 1 v. — Love's urrents I v. 
— Cbastelard and Mary Stuart 1 v. 

. Frank Swinnerton, 
The Three Lovers 1 v. 


Complete List. 


Symonds, John Addington, t 1895. 
Sketches in ltaly 1 v. — New Italian 
Sketches 1 v. 

Synge, John M. 

Plays 1 v. 

Tagore, Rabindranath. 1 
The me and the World 1 v. — The 
Gardener r v. — Sádhana 1 v. — The 
Wreck 1 v. — Gitanjali; Fruit-Gathering 
zv. 


Tallentyre, S. G.: vide H. S. Merriman. 


Tasma. 

Uncle Piper of Piper's Hill 2 v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, t 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. 
2v. — At Odds 2 v. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, + 1876. 
Tara, a Mahratta Tale 3v. / 

Templeton: wide Author of “Horace 

Templeton," 

Tennyson, Alfred (Lord), t 1892. 
Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
1 v. — Harold 1 v. — Betket; The Cup; 
The Falcon r v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Years after; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems 1 v. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vide New. 

Thackeray, William Makepeace, t 1865. 
Vanity Fair 3 y. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
The English Humourists ofthe Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4v. — The 

irginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; ~ 
Lovelthe Widower 1 v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
1 v. — The Irish Sketch Book 2 v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 

Thackeray, Miss (Lady Ritchie). 

The Story of Elizabeth tv. — The Village 
on the Cliff rv. — Old Kensington 2 v, — 
Bluebeard's Keys, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Five Old Friends 1 v. — Miss Angel1 v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales r v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales rv. — From. 
an Island. A Story and some Essays 1 v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales 1 v, — Madame 
de Sévigné; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson's Divagations 1 v. — A Book - 
of Sibyls r v. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs t v. 

Thomas a Kempis: vide Kempis. 

Thomas, A. (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 

Denis Donne 2 v; — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v. — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 


— Quin. 


^ 
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Thomson, James, t 1748. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 

“Thoth,” Author of. 
Thoth tv. 
Thurston, E. Temple. 

The Greatest Wish in the World r v. — 

Mirage 1 v. — The City of Beautiful Non- 

sense t v.—The Garden of Resurrection 1 v. 

— Thirteen 1 v. — The Apple of Eden.1 v. 

— The Antagonists 1 v. — The Evolution 

of Katherine 1 v. — The Open Window 1 v. 

— Sally Bishop 2 v.— Richard Furlong 1 v. 

— The Eye of the Wift 1 v. — Achieve- 

ment 1 v. — The Miracle x v. 

* Tim," Author of. 

Tim 1 v. 

Trafford, F. G.: vide Mrs. Riddell. 
Trevelyan, George Otto. 

The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 

(with Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 

Writings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 

American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 

eiit te vide Grenville, 
Trollope, Anthony, t 1882. 

Doctor Thorne 2 v. — The Bertrams 
2 v. — The Warden 1 v. — Barchester 
Towers2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies 1 v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 

«= North Anierica 3 v. — Orley Farm 3 v. 
— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 v. — Can you forgive her? 

v. — The Belton Estate 2 v. — Nina 

alatka 1 v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v.— The Claverings2v. — Phineas 
Finn 3v. — He knew he was right 


v= 
-` "TheVicar of Bullhampton 2 v. — Sir as 


~ — — Hotspur of Humblethwaite 1 v. — Ralph 


d 
d. 


the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere 1 v. — Australia and New Zea- 

- land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil 1 v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
`The American Senator 5 v. — South Africa 
2v. — Is He Popenjoy? 5 v. — An Eye for 


. \ an Eyer v. — John Caldigate 3 v. — Cousin 


Henry 1 v. — The Duke’s Children 3 v. — 
Dr. Wortle’s School rv. — Ayala’s Angel 

^ 3v: —The Fixed Period 1 v. — Marion Fay 
2v. — Keptinthe Dark 1 v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and othet Stories 1 v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories 1 v. — La Mère 
Bauche, and other Stories r v. — The 
“Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories 1 v. — 
An Autobiography 1 v. — An Old Man's 
Love 1 v. 


Trollope, T. Adolphus, t 1892. 


. The Garstangs of Garstang Grange 1 v. 
— A Siren 2 v. 


Trowbridge, W. R. H. 
The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth 


1 v. — À Girl of the Multitude t v. — That 
Little Marquis of Brandenburg 1 v. — A 
Dazzling Reprobate 1 v.—The White Hope 
rv. 


Twain, Mark (Samuel 
(Am.), t 1910. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer 1 vy. — 
‘The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2v.—A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it” 1 v. — The In- 
nocents at Home 1 v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. rv. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
1 v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour 1 v. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories 1 v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad 1 v. — Pudd'nhead 
Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales r v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. — The Man that corrupted 
Hadleyburg, etc. 2 v. — A Double- Bar- 
| relled Detective Story, etc. 1 v. — The 
| $30,000 Bequest, and Other Stories r v. — 
Christian Science 1 v. — Captain Storm- 
field's Visit to Heaven & Is Shakespeare 
Dead? 1 v. i 


“Two Cosmos, the.” fu. 


Vachell, Horace Annesley. 

Brothers 2 v. — The Face of Clay 1 v. — 
Her Son t v. — The Hill 1 v. — The Waters 
of Jordan rv. — An Impending Sword rv. 
— The Paladin x v. — John Verney x v. 
— Blinds Down 1 v. — Bunch Grass x v. 
— The Procession of Life x v. — Loot 1 v. 
— Quinneys' 1 v. — Change Partners r v. 
— The Yard r v. 


* Venus and Cupid." 
* Véra," Author of. 
Véra 1 v. — The Hótel du Petit St. 
Jean 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 v. — Within 
Sound of the Sea 2 v. — The Maritime \ 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v.— Ninette 1 v. 
Victoria R. I. ^ 
Leaves from the Journal of qur Life in 
| the Highlands from 1848 to 1861.1 v. — 
| More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 
“Virginia.” 1 v. 
Vizetelly, Ernest Alfred, 
With Zola in England r v. 
Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith 2v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 
2 v.— TroublesÜte Daughters 2 v. — 
Leddy Marget 1 v. 1 
Wallace, D. Mackenzie, 
Russia 3 v. 


L. Clemens) 


Iv. 
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Wallace, Edgar. 
The Book of All-Power 1 v, + The Valley 
of Ghosts x v. — Chick 1 v. — Captains of 
Souls 1 v. — The Missing Million x v. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), t 1995. 

Ben-Hur 2 v. 

Walpole Hugh. 
Jeremy and Hamlet 1 v. 

Warburton, Eliot, t 1852. 

The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 v. 

Ward, Mrs, Humphry. { 
Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 
3v. — Miss Bretherton t v. — Marcella 3 v. 
Bessie Costrell 1 v. — Sir George Tressady 
2 v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. — 

; Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rose's Daughter 2 v. 
— 'The Marriage of William Ashe 2 v, — 
Fenwick's Career 2 v.— Diana Mallory 2 v. 

aphne; or, '*Marriage à la Mode” x v. 
anadian Born ri v. — The Case of 
Richard Meynell 2 v. — The Mating of 

Lydia 2 v. — The Coryston Family x v. 

Warner, Susan: vzde Wetherell. 

Warren, Samuel, t 1877. 

Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
1 v: — The Lily and the Bee ry, 

*tWaterdale Neighbours, the," Author 

of: vide Justin McCarthy. 

Watson, H. B. Marriott. ~ è . 
The Excelsior 1 v. 

Watts-Dunton, Theodore, f 1914. 
Aylwin 2 v. " 

Wells, H. G. 

« The Stolen Bacillus, etc. 1 v. — The War 

ofthe Worlds: v. — The Invisible Man t v. 
— The Time Machine, and The Island of 
Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When the Sleeper 

“Wakes 1 v. — Tales of Space and Time 1 v. 
— The Plattner Story, and Others 1 v, — 
Love and Mr. Lewisham r v.— The Wheels 
of Chance 1 v. — Anticipations 1 v. — The 
First Men in the Moon 1 v, — The Sea Lady 
1v.— Mankind in the Making 2 v.—Twelve 
Stories and a Dream 1 v. — The Food of 
the Gods 1 v, — A Modern Utopia t v. — 
Kipps2 v.—In the Days of the Comet 1 v.— 
The Future in America rv. — New Worlds 
for Old 1 v. — The War in the Air 1 v. — 
Tono-Bungay 2 v. — First and Last Things 
1 v. — The New Machiavelli 2 v. — Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Passionate Friends 2 v. 
— An Englishman looks at the World rv. 
— The World Set Free 1 v. — A Short His- 
tory of the World (with twelve Maps) 1 v. 
— Men Like Gods r v. i 

Westbury, Hugh. Acte 2 v. 


Wetherell, Elizabeth (Susan. Warner) | 


(Am.), f 1885. 
The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 


m 
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2 v. — The Hills of the Shatemuc 2v. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Weyman, Stanley J. Y 
The House of the Wolf 1 v. — The Story, 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of . 
France 2 v. — Tlié Man in Black 1 v. — 
Under the Red Robe 1 v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 v. —From the Memoirs of a Minis- 
ter of France 1 v, — The Red Cockade 2 v. 
— Shrewsbury 2 v. — The Castle Inn 2 v. 
— Sophia 2 v. — Count Hannibal 2 v. — In, 
Kings' Byways 1 v, — The Long Night 2 v. 
— The Abbess of Vlaye 2 v. — Starvecrow 
Farm 2 v, — Chippinge 2 v. — Laid up in 
Lavender 1 v. 

Wharton, Edith (Am.). i 
The House of Mirth 2 v, — The Fruit of 
the Tree 2 v. 4 

“Whim, a” 1 v. 

Whitby, Beatrice, 

The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v, — 
In the Suntime of ber Youth 2 v. 4 

White, Percy. 
Mr. Bailey-Martin rv.-The West End 2v. 
—The New Christians 1 v.— Park Lane2 v. 
— The Countess and The King's Diary rv. - 
— The Triumph of Mrs. St. George 2 v. — 
A Millionaire's Daughter 1 v. — A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v, — The System 2 v.-- 
The Patient Man rz v. — Mr. John Strood . 
1 v, — The Eight Guests 2 v. — Mr. Strudge 
1 v. — Love and the Poor Suitor 1 v; — 
The House of Intrigue 1 v. — Love and the © 
Wise Menrv.— An Averted Marriage ry. ` 
—The Lost Halo 1 v.—The Broken Phial 1v. 
— To-Day rv. 

White, Walter. 
Holidays in Tyrol t v, 

Whiteing, Richard, > M 
The Island ; or, An Adventure of a Per- 
son of Quality t v. — No. 5 John Street v., 
~The Life of Paris 1 v.-TheY ellowVan 1 v. 
— Ring in the New r v. — All Moonshine 
1 v. — Little People t v. i 
- Whitman, Sidney. 

Imperial Germany 1 v.— The Realm ofthe 

Habsburgs 1. v. — Teuton Studies 1 v. — 

Reminiscences of the King of Roumania 

1 v. — Conversations with Prince Bismarck 

1 v. — Life of the Emperor Frederick 2 v. > 

— German Memories 1 v. Yu) 

“Who Breaks—Pays,” Author of: vide 

Mrs. Jenkin. at 

Whyte Melville, George J.: vide Melville, 

"Wig in, Kate Douglas (Am.). 

Timothy’s Quest 1 v.— A Cathedral Court- 
ship, and Penelope's English Experiences 
1 v. — Penelope's Irish Experiences 1 v. — 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 1 v. — Rose 
o’ the River ry. — New Chronicles of Re- 


^ 
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becca r v. — The Old Peabody Pew, and 
Susanna and Sue 1 v. — Mother Carey 1 v. 


Wiggin, K. D., M. & J. namibia, & Allan 
McAulay. 
The Affair at the Inn 1 v. — Robinetta Iv. 


Wilde, Oscar, t 1 
The Picture of Dorin Gray 1 v. — De Pro- 
fundis and The Ballad of Reading Gaol 
1 v. — A House of Pomegranates 1 v. — 
Lord Arthur Savile's Crime, and Other 
Prose Pieces 1 v.—Lady Windermere's Fan 
rv.— An Ideal Husband 1 v.— Salome 1 v. 
— The Happy Prince, and Other Tales 1 v. 
— A Woman of No Importance 1 v. — The 
Importance of Being Earnest 1 v. — Poems 
Iv. 

Wilkins, Mary E. (Am.). 
Pembroke 1 v. — Madelon 1 v. — Jerome 
2 v. — Silence, and other Stories r v. — 
The Love of Parson Lord, etc. 1 v. 

Williamson, C. N. & A. M. 
The Lightning Conductor 1 v.—Lady Betty 
across the Water 1 v, —The Motor Maid 1 v. 
— Lord Loveland discovers America x v. 
— The Golden Silence 2 v, — The Guests 
- of Hercules 2 v. — The Heather Moon 2 v. 
— Set in Silver 2 v. — The Love Pirate 2 v. 
— It Happened in Egypt 2 v. — The Wed- 
ding Day 1 v. — The Lion's Mouse 1 v. — 
The Lady from the Air r v. 

Wills, C. J.: výde F. C. Phili ps, 

Wilson, Woodrow (Am.). 
The New Freedom r v. 

‘Winter, Mrs. J, S. 

Regimental Legends rv. 

Wood, C.: vide “ Buried Alone," 

Wood, H. F. 
The Passenger from Scotland Yard 1 v. 


iS Wood, "i. Mrs. Henry (Johnny Ludlow), 
64 87. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 

Mrs. Halliburton's Troubles 2 v. — 


| Werner's Pride 3 v.— The Shadow of Ash- 


/]ydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — Lord 
. Oakburn's Daughters 2 v. — Oswald Cray 
2 v.— Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. Martin's 
Eve 2 v. — Elster's Folly 2 v. — Lady Ade- 
laide's Oath 2 v. — Orville College 1 v.— 
A Life’s Secret rv. — The Red Court Farm 
2 v. — Anne Hereford 2 v. — Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury's Will 
2 v. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2v.— The Foggy Night atOfford; Martyn 
Ware's Temptation; The Night- Walk 
over the Mill Stream x v. — Within the 
Maze 2 v. — The Master of Greylands 2 v. 
— Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the 

ilight 2 v. — Adam Grainger 1 v.— 
ities 2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2v. — Court 

. Netherleigh | 2 v. — (The following by 


^ ; į 
Complete List. 


Johnny Ludlow): Lost in the Post, and 
Other Tales 1 v.—ATale of Sin, and Other 
Tales 1 v. — Anne, and Other Tales 1 v. — 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, etc. 1 v. — 
Helen Whitney's Wedding, etc. 1 v.—The 
Story of Dorothy Grape, etc. 1 v.. (Vide 
p- 29.) 
Woodroffe, Daniel, 
TangledTrinities 1v. — The Beauty-Shop Iv. 
Woods, Margaret L. 
A Village Tragedy x v. — The Vaga- 
bonds 1 v. — Sons of the Sword 2 v. — The 
Invader 1 v. " 
Wordsworth, William, t 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Wraxall, Lascelles, t 1865. 
Wild Oats 1 v. 

Yates, Edmund, t 1894. 
Landat Last 2 v. — Broken to Harness 2 v, 
— The Forlorn Hope 2 v. — Black Sheep 
2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2 v. — Wrecked 
in Port 2 v. — Dr. Wainwright's Patient 
2 v. — Nobody's Fortune 2 v. — Castaway 
2 v. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — The yellow 
Flag 2 v. — The Impending Sword 2 v. — 
Two, by Tricks 1 v. — A Silent Witness 
2 v, — Recollections and Experiences 2 v. 

Yeats: vide Levett-Yeats. 

Yeats, W. B. 
A Selection from the Poetry of, 1 v. 
Yonge, Charlotte M., t 1901. j 
The Heir of Redclyfte 2 v. — Heartsease 
2 v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — Dynevor 
Terrace 2v. — Hopes and Fears 2 v. — 
The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — The Trial 
2 v. — The CleverWoman of the Family 
2 v. — The Dove in the Eagle's Nest 2 v. 
— The Danvers Papers; The Prince and 
the Page 1 v. — The Chaplet of Pearls. 
2v. — The two Guardians 1 v. — TheCaged 
Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the House 5 v. 
— Lady Hester 1 v, — My Young Alcides 


‘2 v. — The Three Brides 2 v, — Woman- 


kind 2 v. — Magnum Bonum 2 v. — Love 
and Life r v. — Unknown to History 2 v. 
— Stray Pearls (with Portrait) 2 v. — The 
Armourer's Prentices 2 v. — The Two 
Sides of the Shield 2 v. — Nuttie's Father 
2 v, — Beechcroft at Rockstone 2 v. — 
A Reputed Changeling 2 v. — Tiwo Penni- 
less Princesses 1 v. — That Stick 1 v. — 
Grisly Grisell 1 v. — The Long Vacation 
2v. — Modern Broods 1 v. (Vide p. 29.) 

“Young Mistley," Author of: vide Henry 

Seton Merriman. 

Zangwill, I. hd 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v, — Ghetto 
Comedies 2 v. — Ghetto Tragedies 2 v. 

“ Z. g" i 
The World and a Man 2 v. 


\ P vg 


Series for the Young. 


30 Volumes. 


Barker, Lady (Lady Broome): ' Stories 
About;— t v. 

Charlesworth, Maria Louisa, t 1880: Min- 
istering Children x v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Mulock), + 1887: Our 
Year 1 v. — Three Tales for Boys 1 v. 
— Three Tales for Girls 1 v. 

Craik, Georgiana M.: Cousin Trix, and her 
Welcome Tales r v. 

Edgeworth, Maria, t 1849: Moral Tales 
1 v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 

Kavanagh, Bridget & Julia: The Pearl 
Fountain, and other Fairy-Tales 1 v. 
Lamb, Charles & Mary, t 1854 and 1847: 

Tales from Shakspeare 1 v. 

Marryat, Captain, + 1848: 
Ready 1 v. 

Marshall, Mrs. Emma, t 1899: Rex and 
Regina t v. 


Masterman 


Published with Continental Copyright as the Collection 
of English and American Authors, 


Vide page 2. 
Montgomery, Florence: The Town-Crier; 
to which is added; The Children with 
the Indian-Rubber Ball rv. * 
“Ruth and her Friends,” Author of: Ruth 
and her Friends. A Story for Girls 1 v. 
Wood, Mrs. Henry, t 1887: William Allair 


rv, 2 
Yonge, Charlotte M., t 1901: Kenneth; or, 
the Rear-Guard of the Grand Army 1 v. 
— The Little Duke. Ben Sylvester's 
Word 1: v. — The Stokesley Secret 1 v. 
— Countess Kate 1 v. — A Book of Gol- 
' den Deeds 2 v.— Friarswood Post-Office 
1 v. — Henrietta’s Wish 1 v. — Kings ot 
England 1 v. — The Lances of Lyn- 
wood; the Pigeon Pie 1 v.— P'sand Q's 
1 v. — Aunt Charlotte's Stories of Eng- ` 
lish History 1 v. — Bye-Words 1 v. — 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. 1 v. 


Collection of German Authors. 


51 Volumes. 


copyright. 
Auerbach, Berthold, + 1882: On the 
Heights 3 v. — Brigitta 1 v, — Spinoza 


av. 

Ebers, Georg, t 1898: An Egyptian Prin- 
cess 2 v. — Uarda 2 v. — Homo Sum 
2 v. — The Sisters 2 v. — Joshua 2v. — 

` Per Aspera 2 v. 

Fouqué, De la Motte, t 1843: Undine, Sin- 
tram, etc. I v. 

Freiligrath, Ferdinand, + 1876: Poems 1 v. 

Gürlach, Wilhelm: Prince Bismarck (with 
Portrait) 1 v. 

Goethe, W. v., t 1832: Faust x v. — Wil- 
helm Meister’s Apprenticeship 2 v. 

` GutzKow, Karl, t 1878: Through Night to 

"Light 1 v. 

Hacklünder, F. W., t 1877: Behind the 
Counter [Handel und Wandel] x v. 

` Hauff, Wilhelm, t 1827: Three Tales r v.’ 

Heyse, Paul: L'Arra iata, etc. 1 v, — The 
Desa Lake, etc: 1v, — barossa, etc. 
1 v. 


Translations from the German, published with universal 
These volumes may be imported into any country. 


Hillern, Wilhelmine von: The Vulture 
Maiden [die Geier-Wally) x v. — The 
Hour will come 2 v. 

Kohn, Salomon: Gabriel x v. P 

Lessing, G. E., t 1781: Nathan the Wise, 
and Emilia Galotti 1 v. 

Lewald, Fanny, 1 1889: Stella 2 v. 

Marlitt, E., t 1887: The Princess of the 
Moor [das Haideprinzesschen] 2 v. | 

Nathusius, patis, t 857: Fa an v. 
Kamern, and Diary of a Poor Young 
Lady 1 v. ] d 

Reuter, Fritz, t 1874: In the Vear '13 1 v. 
— Án old Story of my Farming Days 
[Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. j 

Richter, J. P. Friedrich (Jean Paul), t 1825: 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 

Scheffel, Victor von, t 1886: Ekkehard 
2 v. j i 

Taylor, George: Klytia 2 v. 

Zschokke, Heinrich, t 1848: The Princess 
of Brunswick- Wolfenbüttel, etc. 1 v. . 


Students' Series for School, College, and Home. 
Ausgaben mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Spezial -WOrterbüchern. 
In steifem Umschlag. 


` Von Band 41 (The Secret Garden by F. H. Burnett) an erscheint die Students’ 
Series im handlichen Formate der Tauchnits Edition. 


41 Bande; Kataloge stehen zut Verfügung. 
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BIBLIOTECA ROJO Y AZUL 
Tomo 1°: Gustaf åf Geijerstam, Tragedia de un Matrimonio: 
- : Teodore Fontane, Errores y Extravios. 
3°: Teodoro Storm, El Fantasma del Dique. 
-` 4°: Ernst von Wildenbruch, Lagrimas de Nifio; El Sefior 
Consejero Graumann. 
5°: Teodoro Storm, Inés; La Granja de Immensee; La 
. Sefiorita del Castillo. 
6°: Rodolfo Herzog, Fuente de Juventud; Las Hijas del 
Doctor Fruehling; Un Regalo de Nochebuena, 
7°: E. T. A. Hoffmann, Aventuras de la Noche de San Sil- 
; vestre; El Magnetizador; El Arenero. 
8°: Franz Grillparzer, El Monasterio de Sendomir; El 
Músico Callejero. l 
9°: H. v. Kleist, Los Esponsales de San Domingo; La 
Marquesa de O.; El Terremoto de Chile. 
- 10°: Flavio Herrera, Cenizas. 
Further new volumes of this Spanish collection will be published in regular intervals, 


FIFTY DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


IN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
Edited by 


Professor Felix Becker 
In Half-Parchment Portfolio 


The editor, Professor FrLix Becker, one of the originators of the Allgemeines 
Kiinstler-Lexikon, has chosen fifty hitherto unpublished drawings of the XVth to 
XVIlth.centuries which, in bis opinion, possess both scientific and artistic value; so 
that the present publication will appeal equally to the student and to the general public. 
Dr. Becker lays great stress on the importance of the hitherto unknown masterpieces 
of Mantegna, Giorgione, Boltraffio and Rembrandt. — Prospectus on application. 


Leipziger Beiträge zur englischen Philologie - 
herausgegeben von 


Max Fórster 
Geh. Hofrat und o. 6. Professor an der Universitit Leipzig 


. Heft. Studien zu Shelleys Lyrik von Dr. HUBERT 

: HuscHER. 1919. Geheftet, 
. Heft. Thackeray als historischer Romanschrift- 
‘steller von Dr. GUDRUN VoGEL. 1920. Geheftet. 

.Heft Die Hamletfrage. Ein Beitrag Zur Geschichte 
der Renaissance in England von Dr. Joser WinAN, Privat- 


dozent in Prag. I92I.. Geheftet. 
Weitere Hefte sind in Vorbereitung. 


* < 4 
Shakespeare’s Plays 
Each number is sold separately 


z. Measure for Measure. — 2. The Comedy of Errors. — 3. Much Ado about Nothing. 
— 4. Love's Labour’s lost. — 5. Midsummer-night's Dream. — 6. Merchant of Venice. 
— 7. As you like it. — 8. Taming of the Shrew. — 9. All's well that ends well. — 
1o. Twelfth-night: or, What you will. — rr. The Winter's Tale. — 12. King John. — 
13. The Life and Death of King Richard IL. — r4. First Part of King Henry IV. — 
15. Second Part of King Henry IV. — 16. King Henry V. — 17. First Part of King 
Henry VI. — 18. Second Part of King Henry VI. — 19. Third Part of King Henry VI. 
— 20. King Richard III.— 21. King Henry VIII.— 22. Troilus and Cressida.— 23. Titus 
. Andronicus, — 24. Coriolanus. — 25. Romeo and Juliet, — 26. Timon of Athens, — 
| 27. Julius Cæsar. — 28. Macbeth. — 29. Hamlet. — 30. King Lear. — 31. Othello. — 
2, Antony and Cleopatra, — 33. Cymbeline.— 34. Pericles, Prince of Tyre.— 35. The 
Tempest. — 36. The two Gentlemen of Verona. — 37, Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Separate editions of “Sonnets” and “Poems” (including Sonnets). 


Kellner, Dr. Leon, Die englische Literatur der neuesten Zeit. 
Von Dickens bis Shaw, Zweite, wesentlich veründerte Auflage der 
,Englischen Literatur im Zeitalter der. Königin Viktoria". gr. 8°. 
1921. Gebunden in Halbleinen. 

Die Zelt: ,,Das Wesentliche an diesem Buch ist sein gleichmäßig helles Licht, 
die gleichmáüüige Intensität seiner geistigen Wärme, sein müheloses ründlichsein, 
und sein freier Vortrag. Es ist das Buch eines Schriftstellers, der — auBerdem noch— * 
Professor ist, Ein Buch, das uns bereichert, ohne uns zu plagen. Ein Buch, das uns 
freundschaftlich anredet, ohne uns seine Bedeutung fühlen zu lassen. ... Es ist ein 
reiches Buch.” i Felix Salten. d 


Kellner, Dr. Leon, Shakespeáre-Wórterbuch. gr. Lex.-8°. 1922, 
Gebunden in Halbleinen, $1, 

Ein modernes deutsches Shakespeare-Lexikon, das den Stand der neuesten For- 
schung berücksichtigt, fehlte seit Jahrzehnten, und das vorliegende Werk aus der 
Feder eines der berühmtesten Shakespeare Forscher ist für Jeden schlechthin unent- 
behrlich, der sich als Forscher oder Leser mit dem Dichter beschäftigt. 


Kaluza, Dr. Max, Chaucer-Handbuch für Studierende, Aus- 
gewählte Texte mit Einleitungen, einem Abriß von Chaucers Versbau 
und Sprache und einem’ Wórterverzeichnis. -gr. 8°. 1917. Gebunden 
in Halbleinen. 

Inhalt: Einleitung: Das Leben Chaucers — Chaucers Werke — Chaucers Be- 
lesenheit — Handschriften und Ausgaben — 7exfe: Die kleineren Gedichte — The 
Book of the Duchesse — The Romaunt of the Rose — Boece, The Former Age — 
- The Hous of Fame — The Parlement of Foules — Troilus and Criseyde — The Legend 

. of Good Women — The Canterbury Tales — The Astrolabie — Chaucers Versbau — 

‘Chaucers Sprache: 1. Lautstand und Schreibung 2. Formen — Wórterverzeichnis — 

Verzeichnis der Abkürzungen. 


, Schücking, Levin L., Die CharakterproblemebeiShakespeare. 
- |. gr, 8°, 1917. Gebunden in Halbleinen. 
Der Verfasser behandelt die Erklärungen der Sbakespeareschen Gestalten, z. B. 
„Cäsar, Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet, von ganz neuen Gesichtspunkten aus, und legt 
dcn Nachdruck auf die besonderen literarhistorischen Voraussetzungen der Ent- 
- "stebungszeit der Shakespeareschen Dramen, 


Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 
For sale and for use im all countries. 


Crown 8vo. 

English-German and German-English. (JAMES.) Forty-seventh Edition, 
entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. Bound in half-cloth. 

English-French and French-English. ( JAMES & MOLE.) 7wenty-second, 
entirely new and modern Edition, Bound in half-cloth. 

English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Sixteenth 
Edition, entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged by Albert de Beaux. 
Bound in half-cloth. 

Tolhausen, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Complete 
in three parts. 8/4 Edition. Each part with a new large Supplement includ- 
ing all modern terms and expressions in Electricity, Telegraphy and Telephony. 
Bound in half-cloth. 

Vol. I. Ayer! n aq rer in mie M 


Vol. II. English-German-Frenc 
Voi. Ill, Deutsch- Englischb-Franzósisch. 


Each volume is sold separately. 


Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Bound in half-cloth. 
These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up fo date. 
English-German and German-English. TZhirty-seventh Edition. 
ranzósisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzisisch. Zwanzigste Auflage. 
- Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. Zwoó//te Auflage. 
English-French and French-English. Fortieth Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Twenty-seventh Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Thirty-fourth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin. Lighteenth Edition, 
Espagnol-Frangais et Francais-Espagnol. Huitième Édition. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch.- Erschienen 1922. 
Deutsch-Russisch und Russisch-Deutsch. (KOIRANSKY.) Achte 


Auflage. - j 


Imperial 4°. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. (RIGUTINI & BULLE.) 
2 Bände. Bd. I; 7. Auflage. Bd. II: 7. Auflage. In Ganzleinen geb. 
Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spanisch. (TOLHAUSEN.) 2 Bande. 
Bd. I: 8. Auflage. Bd. Il: 8. Auflage. In Ganzleinen gebunden, ` 


Etymologisches Wörterbuch der englischen Sprache von F. HOLT- 
HAUSEN, Prof. d. engl. Philologie a. d. Univ. Kiel. In Halbleinen geb. 


Englisch-deutsches Shakespeare-Wörterbuch vor Dr, LEON KELLNER, 
. ehemals Professor an der Universität Czernowitz. In Halbleinen geb. 


et 


BERNHARD TAUCHNITZ, LEIPZIG 


